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THERE are some melancholy features in this memoir. In the 
first place, the writer by whom it was commenced was cut off in 
the flower of his age, and in the flush of his fame. Attempting 
to rear a biographical monument to a friend, his arm was suddenly 
palsied, the pen dropped from his fingers, and his own life was written 
before that on which he was engaged could be completed by his 
successor. Dr. George Wilson, with his patient powers of re- 
search, his vivid fancy, his eloquent tongue, his chastened and 
pious spirit, was a son of whom Science might be proud; and his 
early death drew forth from many a lip the old, but unanswerable 
question, why should the good and the wise, whose talents are 
solely employed for the benefit of mankind, be prematurely re- 
moved, whilst so many of the selfish and worthless are permitted 
to saunter through life with a slow and leisurely step, and then 
pass away full of years and plenty ? 

In the next place, Forbes was hurried from the stage as sum- 
marily as his friend; he, too, perished in his prime. With a 
fund of power in him which the ordinary term of existence could 
not have exhausted—with a genius which had already borne much 
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fruit, but promised to produce still richer clusters, this man was 
suddenly silenced, and carried to the grave, when the thread of 
being seemed to be but half spun. 

Then, too, there is something mournful in the story of his strug- 
gles and disappointments. Contending with untoward circumstances 
—we will not say wrestling with absolute poverty—the course of 
his life lay mainly up hill ; and steep travelling it was at times 
for the panting and wearied wayfarer. Much has been written 
respecting the danger of trusting to literature or science as pro- 
fessions where an individual has no moneyed resources of his own. 
For cheesemongers or tallow-chandlers we all know there is a 
reasonable chance of success; moderate industry may secure a 
handsome revenue, and vehement puffing may perhaps bring in a 
positive fortune ; but for thmkers and scholars, for geologists and 
naturalists, it is a question how far the highest acquirements will 
suffice to provide butter for a man’s bread. If a writer's genius 
can be exhibited in a catching novel, or if a philosopher's re- 
searches can be embodied in the form of a patent invention, happy 
they ; but if the ideas with which men concern themselves be not 
marketable, if there is any great difficulty in getting them cashed, 
what choice remains for such unfortunate souls but uncongenial 
toil on the one hand, or a straitened larder on the other? Now 
the great sore of Forbes’s life was that, for many years, and these 
the best of his days, he had to spend his vigour in task-work. 
His occupations, it is true, were scientific, but still they were 
galling—not simply from the fact that they were inadequately re- 
munerated, nor yet because they were conducted under what he 
deemed harassing restraints, but because they kept him from his 
favourite pursuits, and prevented the execution of those projects 
upon which he believed that his fame depended. And when at 
last, after buffeting his way through storm and billow, the 
harbour of competency was virtually reached, down went the 
gallant ship, as if struck by some unseen bolt, with all her sails 
set, and all her bravery displayed. 

Edward Forbes was born in the year 1815. He was the son 
of a Manx banker, whose grandfather, a Scotchman, got himself 
into some trouble in the Jacobite sallies of 1745, and consequently 
found it expedient to seek a sanctuary in the Isle of Man. The 
boy did not give much promise of vigorous health, for every 
winter his lungs were liable to an inflammatory visitation, which 
compelled him to keep his bed, or confine himself to the sofa for 
weeks together. Suffering laid its rough hand upon him at an 
early period, but doubtless left its blessings behind it, by foster- 
ing the sweetness aud amiability of disposition for which he, like 
many other youthful invalids, was remarkable. It was not until 
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his twelfth year that his constitution seems to have conquered 
this infirmity, and then his parents thought themselves at liberty 
to put him into harness as a schoolboy. Meanwhile his mind 
had been permitted to run wild in a great measure; but in so 
doing it had caught sight, however dimly and indistinctly, of the 
fair fields in which he was destined to achieve such considerable 
renown. 

His first—indeed, his only native master, was a Mr. Garvin, 
who did the honours and the austerities of Athole House 
Academy in a somewhat unsuccessful fashion; for though his 
seminary was reputed to be the best in the island, his method of 
tuition does not appear to have been well fitted to draw out the 
talent of his pupils, and to realize the expectations of their 
admiring mothers. Talleyrand, we know, satirized the education 
administered in our public schools by the witty remark—‘ C’est 
la meilleur que je n’ai jamais vue, et c'est abominable ; but we are 
only concerned with the question so far as it is necessary to show 
that the boy was not helped on his way to fame by any special 
facilities either in the shape of scholastic training or of shrewd 
stimulating instructors. A quick student he was, learning his 
exercises with such enviable rapidity, that his companions could 
not help asking him how he always*contrived to be ready when 
they were not ? ‘I just give my mind to it for half an hour, that 
is all,’ was the reply. Nor was it dry will that conquered, there 
was love in the task as well. ‘My lessons are play enough for 
me!’ he was accustomed to observe. He had a fancy that his 
long hair, which he tossed from his forehead every now aad then 
with a peculiar jerk, was, like Samson’s, a treasury of strength ; 
for when told that he ought to get shorn a little more frequently, 
‘Oh, I could do nothing without my hair,’ said he, ‘it helps me 
to work.’ More, however, by force of brain than of periwig (at 
least so we suspect) he soon became the captain of the school, 
was regarded as an authority upon classical points, and made 
umpire in all the little litigations of the place; and as he readily 
assisted the slower coaches of the establishment in their up-hill 
labours, his popularity was unbounded. Something more he did 
for his chums; for having discovered a talent for writing valen- 
tines and other light effusions, his powers were occasionally 
employed in this fashion; and the Manx belles were doubtless 
surprised to learn what a quantity of genius there was in that 
part of the island. Eschewing all the rougher sports of the boys, 
and, indeed, rarely joining in their pastimes, his gentle but dig- 
nified character secured him an ascendancy which was never 
broken by quarrels of any description. No fights for him! Not 
alad in the academy, however strong his passion for pugilism, 
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would have thought of inviting Edward Forbes to one of those 
courteous encounters which the lovers of the prize-ring now 
describe in such elegant and enthusiastic terms. 

At Athole House he continued until he attained his sixteenth 
year ; and then it became necessary to determine what profession 
he should pursue. A serious question this for parents generally, 
as all who have had to face it well know; and for the individual 
himself an overwhelming one, we might imagine, were it not that 
the characteristic lightheartedness of youth blinds it to the diffi- 
culties of the crisis. What hesitation there would be if a boy of 
sixteen were to ponder the matter as thoughtfully and anxiously 
as a man of sixty. Fortunately for his peace, he generally leaves 
it to others to settle the route he shall take through life, and 
to arrange all the immediate details of his journey. Whilst his 
sire has spent many a weary hour in studying Bradshaw or the 
Guide Books, as it were, the boy jumps into the first carriage the 
paternal finger indicates, and sets out, smiling, under the impres- 
sion that all roads are easy and all goals accessible to him. 

Happy are they who are born with a decided bias for some 
particular pursuit, and to whom Nature speaks in such masterful 
tones that it is impossible to question her design. As if wishful 
to lose no time, she points them to their task at once, and spares 
them many years of misdirected toil. Good may come out of 
much groping in the dark; but it is no pleasant thought for an 
aspiring mind, embarrassed by a diversity of likings, that, after 
all, it may miss the occupation for which it is best qualified, or 
recognise it only when hundreds of valuable hours have been 
squandered on inferior aims. What a world of uncertainty must 
be spared to those whose good Genius at once comes forward and 
says, ‘ You I destine for the service of the stars; you, to achieve 
‘eminence in the painter's art; you, to take the lyre, and pour 
‘ out sweet musical strains, which shall ravish every ear; you, to 
‘seize the pen, and write down thoughts which shall last longer 
‘than if they were inscribed on brass or cut into the solid rock.’ 
But there are few to whom Nature talks in this pleasant, though 
peremptory way. 

Forbes certainly received his commission at an early age, but 
unluckily it was either sealed or his parents could not construe 
it correctly. There was a vacancy in creation for a naturalist of 
a particular class, and Edward had been selected as the man. 
Whilst a child, his tastes were quietly drifting in this direction. 
Sometimes he was seen chasing insects through the air, and then 
examining them with a profoundly philosophical face. In his 
walks he was constantly turning up the stones to ascertain what 
vermin they concealed. He poked in the soil with bis long 
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slender fingers to surprise the worms, and to dig up samples of 
subterranean zoology. His pockets were occasionally occupied 
by lizards or other creeping cattle. Weeds of low degree, and 
humble wayside flowers, were objects of study not less than the 
gaudier aristocrats of the garden. His father built him a little 
museum, where the boy amassed a goodly store of shells, spars, 
fossils, seaweeds, and other objects which it was his delight to 
classify and arrange; his youthful acquaintances being requested , 
to forage for curiosities, and to contribute whatever they could to 
the wealth of his cabinet. Yet no one seems to have detected 
any indications of his future calling in these pursuits—possibly, 
because the word naturalist has no place in the list of trades and 
professions which appear in our Directories. Nor was it every 
one who looked approvingly upon such proceedings; for when 
his grandmother saw him engaged in some entomological hunt, 
she was pleased to express her opinion that ‘the whole Isle of 
Man could not save the boy from being a fool.’ 

Failing, then, to apprehend his precise ‘ call,’ his parents had 
to decide the question what occupation he should adopt according 
to the light they possessed. His mother’s heart had a ready 
answer. Her highest ambition, she declared, ‘would be to see 
him a clergyman.’ And the youth was not without some leaning 
to the pulpit; but on further consideration he discovered, or 
thought he discovered, that the great charm about the profession 
would lie in the opportunity it afforded for study and learned 
pursuits. ‘And what sort of a clergyman should I be,’ said he, 
* to swear that I was moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon me 
‘ that office which I chiefly took upon me for the sake of leisure ? 
‘ No, I will never take money for what I don’t intend to devote 
‘ myself to!’ 

Or should he set up in life as a poet? For this vocation he 
evinced a more decided turn. He had begun to versify before he 
was ten years of age, and from a list of his writings it appears 
that, between 1825 and 1831, he produced scores of odes, satires, 
translations, and other metrical pieces, ranging in dignity from 
a version of ‘ Homer's First Book,’ or a ‘ Descent of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, down to ‘Tommy's Ghost,’ and an ‘Ode on Apple 
Dumplings. A tragedy, of course, was tried—could a young 
bard do less than attempt the most perilous species of compo- 
sition, upon the same principle that a juvenile actor invariably 
proposes to astonish the world in the character of Hamlet or 
Othello? <A tragedy, accordingly, was put on the stocks, and 
two acts of ‘ Sesostris’ were prepared ; these being followed by 
four acts of ‘ Junius Brutus ; but whether the Egyptian monarch 
or the Roman hero were ever brought to a state of perfection, 
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the chroniclers do not report. Since poetry, however, is not the 
most saleable of commodities, and the Court of Apollo, now, as 
in the days of Boccalini, is thronged with suitors whose pockets 
are frequently empty, and whose coats are out at the elbows, 
Edward was too wise to think of quartering himself permanently 
on Parnassus. 

Perhaps, then, the youth would like to be a physician ? So his 
father wished ; but there was another calling which seemed to 
possess greater attractions for the boy. He thought he should 
prefer to be a painter. His love of the pencil was great, and whilst 
at school this feeling had manifested itself in considerable force. 
No sooner was an exercise completed than he set to work to fill 
up the corners and vacancies in the paper with figures of sundry 
ereatures, some of which were neither to be found upon the earth, 
nor above the earth, nor beneath the earth, nor anywhere else in 
the universe. His copybooks overflowed in like manner with 
nondescript cattle, and to draw some outlandish brute, or devise 
some ingenious distortion of the human structure, was as great a 
pleasure to him as it was to Blake to sketch the ghost of a flea 
or the allegorical form of leviathan. For these desecrations of 
his school-books, however, Master Edward received occasional 
chastisement on the knuckles, though without in any way sub- 
duing his artistic propensities. Some lessons in oil-painting he 
obtained from a deaf and dumb gentleman, and having executed 
a picture of the Virgin and Child, his relatives decided that it was 
a prodigy of talent, and that the island could now boast of a 
‘ Reynolds or a Hogarth in embryo.’ To London he must go, to 
study under a proper master, and in due time to take his place as 
one of the greatest painters of the age. 

‘Ed io anche pittore,’ doubtless thought the aspiring boy, as 
he entered the metropolis (June, 1831) under the wing of Mr. 
Garvin. He presented himself at the doors of the Royal Academy, 
praying for admission as a student, but to his great chagrin, the 
_ he submitted for inspection was not favourably received. 

hat might, be a splendid work of genius in the Isle of Man, was 
not considered passable in Trafalgar-square. ‘ Rejected, is the 
brief but melancholy comment he makes in his note-book upon 
the transaction. He was placed, however, with an artist, Mr. 
Sass, in order that he might be fairly broken in for the profession, 
but this individual gave the poor youth no great encouragement 
to proceed. When Edward’s drawings were shown him, ‘ Humph, 
said he, in as significant a tone as Mr. Burchell uttered his 
famous ‘ Fudge.’ Some samples, indeed, the teacher did commend ; 
but it was in so chilling a manner, that the pupil would rather 
have seen his specimens thrown into the fire than honoured with 
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such pinching praise. Months, it was intimated, must be spent 
in simply getting rid of the evil habits his pencil had already 
acquired. In short, it appeared to Mr. Sass, afterwards to the 
Manx schoolmaster, then to Edward himself, and last of all to 
his relations, that the youth was not destined to rival either 
Reynolds or Hogarth. For about a quarter of a year he persisted 
in his labours, taking his fill of London sights during his leisure 
hours, and sometimes visiting the Houses of Parliament to hear 
a debate, or the Court of Chancery to make a sketch of Lord 
Brougham; but sometimes also, and with equal impartiality, 
attending an exhibition of the industrious fleas, or paying his 
respects to a preserved whale, in whose ‘belly’ he actually ‘sat.’ 
Then, fearing that neither fame nor provender were to be won at 
the easel, he turned his back upon the capital, and reappeared in 
the Isle of Man. 

His next move? What debating ensued upon this point we 
know not, but it was soon settled that he should walk in the 
ways of Galen. To Edinburgh, accordingly, he was despatched 
in November, 1831, and forthwith commenced his tasks at the 
University. Furnished with a fair allowance of money, he was 
enabled to pursue his studies on a liberal scale, and began to 
grapple right vigorously with the sciences which constitute the 
equipment of an accomplished physician. If he erred in anything 
it was in attempting too much. Anatomy, chemistry, materia 
medica, botany, geology, mineralogy, natural history, and other 
subjects were attacked with energy and prosecuted with a heartiness 
which promised brilliant results. But as time wore on he found 
that the Genius within him had a will of his own. That mysterious 
personage began to express some little dislike to medicine and 
surgery. He did not think Edward ought to spend his days 
either in prescribing potions or in repairing broken bones. So 
strongly did he urge his objections, that the youth gradually 
relaxed his zeal in this department, and ultimately became one of 
the most indifferent disciples Galen ever had in Edinburgh. Not 
that he absented himself from the lecture-rooms, though he was 
rarely to be seen in the dissecting-room or at the infirmary. On 
the contrary, he took his seat. regularly to listen to the discourses 
of the Professors, but the attention he gave them was little more 
than nominal. Apparently occupied in making notes, he was 
really engaged in sketching likenesses of the lecturers and 
students, or in drawing imaginary figures in the spirit of carica- 
ture for which his pencil was always distinguished. ‘ Whim- 
sically various though these drawings are, says Dr. Wilson, 
speaking of one of his note-books, ‘a certain medical tone pre- 
‘ vails amongst them. A pedantic doctor flourishes a stethoscope. 
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_ © A grim anatomist opens a body in an unheard of fashion. A 
* sick man makes wry faces over a physic-bottle. Skulls abound ; 
‘skulls laughing, weeping, wearing spectacles, looking wise, 
* looking ,foolish, displaying every human passion. Skeletons 
‘are not less abundant, and in the most lively attitudes— 
* gesticulating, dancing in couples, fencing, perambulating ; more 
: Fike living men and women who had adopted the Rev. Sydney 
‘ Smith’s recipe against very hot weather, and for coolness sake 
‘had undressed to their bones, than the grim relics of the 
‘ dead, at home only in the grave.’ 

Nor was his pen allowed to rust at college any more than his 
pencil. The love of satire was strong upon him, both in prose 
and verse. At the time he entered the University, one topic was 
exciting particular attention amongst medical men, and indeed 
amongst the public at large. Bodies were wanted for anatomical 
purposes, and yet bodies could not be easily procured. The only 
recognised source from which the dissecting table could be supplied 
was the scaffold ; and as the executioner, though by no means 
an indolent functionary in those days, could not feed the schools 
with sufficient rapidity, the churchyards were frequently plundered 
of a corpse or two by a band of adventurous students or mer- 
cenary desperadoes. Such outrages upon the sanctity of the 
grave necessarily exasperated the relatives, and woe be to the 
marauders who were caught with their ghastly booty in hand. 

‘It would have been well, however, if this had been the worst. 
Troubling the dead was a trifle compared with the crime of 
destroying the living. Finding that there was quite a market 
for human carcasses, Messrs. Burke and Hare, of notorious 
memory, had conceived the idea of providing subjects by en- 
trapping people into their den, and expelling the soul from their 
bodies by main force. For awhile these merchants in murder drove 
a profitable trade, but in 1829 the career of the former was fittingly 
closed by the hands of the hangman. During the month in 
which Forbes arrived at Edinburgh, the whole island was horrified 
by the trial of Bishop and Williams for the assassination of a 
poor Italian lad, whom they had resolved to serve up as material 
for an anatomical lecture. To allay the panic which such 
atrocities had awakened, and at the same time to drive the 
regular body-snatchers out of the field, Mr. Warburton’s Bill for 
regulating schools of anatomy was passed. Provision was made 
for the legitimate use of the scalpel without rendering it necessary 
to keep watch for the approach of a constable, and to have a 
sliding panel through which the poor corpse, clandestinely 
obtained, could be hurried into some dark hiding-place until the 
intruder were gone. But the Bill did not give full satisfaction’ 
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to the faculty. The students amused themselves by manu- . 
facturing many unseemly jests upon the topic, and to Forbes the 
theme was a perfect treasury of fun. Some of the lines he com- 
posed are such as none but a bold biographer would have cared 

to exhibit in print. Punning is universally admitted to be a vile 
pete“ 9 as its most inveterate practitioners are con- 
strained to confess. Not even the charms of verse can redeem it 
from the obloquy it has righteously incurred, for perhaps the 
effusions of Thomas Hood are the only metrical sins of this 
description which readers can be said to relish. But we are 
bound to observe that the lay Dr. Wilson has selected contains 
some of the most criminal specimens of the art ever produced. 
Here are two stanzas :— 


‘Oh, measureless the evils are, that measure hath brought on; 
Anatomy i is cut up quite, and surgery is done! 
The demonstrators, too, are now all at their wit’s end set ; 
And though they’re at extremities, not one limb can they ‘get. 


Should one by chance a thorax get, one’s parted from the part 
By that disheartening Bill ere yet one can cut up the heart ; 
Our bones are boned and buried too, ere bonus we may gain, 
And to examine arteries we try it all in vain.’ 


We can only explain this composition upon the aqeungiien: 
that the frolicsome student was doing his worst. 

Later on in his college career, he and « féw other "shalt 
commenced a weekly publication entitled, the, University Maga, 
which faithfully complied with the two grat: principles. that 
govern all boyish periodicals—viz., first, that they should in- 
variably indulge in personalities, and run to satire; and second, 
that after making a huge show of vitality, they should come to a 
sudden and inglorious end. For a few weeks the squibs on 
obnoxious individuals that appeared in its pages, together with 
Forbes's waggish sketches of certain professors, made it an object 
of some interest; but after a dozen numbers, Maga—spite of a 
subsequent attempt at literary resurrection—earned its right to 
the well-known epitaph on an infant—‘ Since so soon that I was 
done for, I wonder what I was begun for.’ 

A greater achievement than this essay in literature was an 
essay in social organization. In conjunction with three fellow- 
students, Edward instituted a club which was afterwards expanded 
into an Order of very dignified pretensions. We know what 
these things generally mean amongst inexperienced youth. A 
few boys—whose chief solicitude is to grow an early moustache, 
and to gain the reputation of doing a little poetry in private— 
meet at supper and vote that the world is very slow, and that the 
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times are quite out of joint. They decide that it is their mission 

to set everybody right. The ‘coming men’ have at last arrived. 

They enrol themselves into a brotherhood for the rectification of 

the human race. They proceed to draw up rules for the guidance 

of their community, and expend whole evenings in settling the 

appellation it shall assume and the imsignia its members shall 

wear. And what comes of it all? The Grand Master (seventeen 

years of age) and the Deputy Grand (scareely as much) happen 

to fall in love with the same girl (at the pastry-cook’s shop where 

the tarts of the Order are procured), and instead of applying the 

magnificent ethics of the society to themselves, the two straight- 

way dissolve their eternal friendship, and threaten to break each 
other’s heads if they don’t take care what they are about. 

Amongst the other sworn confederates dissensions equally petty 

arise, and so the brilliant fraternity disbands, and this wretched 
world of ours, which was in such a fair way of securing happiness 
(see the Prospectus of the Order), is left in as cranky and dis- 

located a state as it was before. 

Forbes’s club had a lofty title and a lofty aim. It was 

designated the Universal Brotherhood of the Friends of Truth. 

Its object was to unite men who were sincere searchers after 
truth. Love for the good and the beautiful—a catholic mind 
and a charitable heart—were demanded of the members. To 
“86-¢perate in’ researéh, and assist each other in danger and 
adversity, wert ‘duties to which each individual was pledged. 
Cahots in accord¢ncé ‘with these principles were framed. A 
‘triangle tedring: the words Oivoc, "Epwe, (wine, love, 
and learning), was adopted as the chief symbol of the Order, and 
each member was expected to wear a narrow silk ribbon, rose- 
coloured and black, across his breast in public. The brotherhood 
had its grades, its ceremonies, its conclaves, its bearers of the 
Holy Triangle and Mystic Lyre, and other high-sounding func- 
tionaries. In all this there may appear something rather 
‘ priggish ;' but though the society was commenced in a spirit of 
fun and conviviality, and though at first its aspirations might be 
satisfied by the production of college pasquinades and other 
dubious forms of literature, yet Forbes soon discovered that it 
might be converted into a powerful engine of good, and changed 
from a mere association of rollicking boys with a Holy Poker for 
one of its dignitaries, and a ‘ roseate band’ for its rather puppyish 
emblem, into a noble company of workmen, spread over the 
world, it is true, but each labouring in his own way to add to 
the treasures of knowledge and to diminish the influences of 
error. 

After five years, however, of college life had nearly elapsed, it 
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became necessary for this brother of the Mystic Triangle to 
decide whether he would qualify for his Doctor's degree. His 
repugnance to medicine had steadily increased, and now amounted 
to positive ‘abhorrence; but some kind friends, with the most 
amiable intentions, insisted that he should prepare for the 
needful examinations, and a ‘ grinder’ in anatomy and physiology 
was actually engaged. All to no purpose, however. When the 
day of trial arrived—that day so full of green baize and inexorable 
professors—no Forbes was forthcoming. He had formally re- 
nounced the healing art, and determined to devote himself to 
science and literature. The Genius within had at length pre- 
vailed, and sworn him in as one of Nature’s priests, to minister 
in her temple, and expound her works to the people. 

Those five years at the University, however, had not been 
wholly wasted. Quietly he had been serving his apprenticeship 
as a naturalist, botanizing in the fields and on the hills, dredging 
in the Frith of Forth, taking long geological rambles, and in 
vacation time extending his researches to Wales, Norway, France, 
and Switzerland. Of his enthusiasm for plants we may judge 
from the fact that whilst in Wales he started one morning at four 
o'clock for Holyhead, to procure some rare specimens which he 
understood were to be found in that neighbourhood, his heart 
being especially set upon Cistus guttatus ; but after toiling amongst 
the cliffs for some time, he found nothing to repay his search, and 
had to set off for Bangor ‘ with a heavy heart and a long walk of 
‘twenty-six miles before him, in addition to his ramble of eight 
‘at the least.’ Day after day he would spend in the glens foraging 
for plants, or out in a boat dragging the sea for his darling star- 
fishes. He had ‘a hawk’s eye,’ said a person, for discovering any 
new vegetable; and indeed much humbler things, detected in 
still humbler situations, were sometimes pounced upon with 
philosophical avidity ; ‘ for amongst my Bergen treasures [says he] 
‘I especially value a quantity of shell sand which I found in a 
‘ spitting box in my lodgings.’ Even on his introduction to the 
University his attainments in natural history surprised his fellow- 
students, and one of these, afterwards Principal of Aberdeen 
(Dr. Campbell), was so struck with them that he immediately. 
predicted his future eminence : 

‘I remember well,’ says the Doctor, ‘my first visit to his lodgings. 
I found him surrounded by objects from all the realms of nature ;— 
minerals and rock-specimens ; alge and shells; seeds, undergoing alk 
kinds of treatments; snails decapitated, yet living in the hope of 
sprouting forth new heads ; and a frog or two, patiently ministering in 
some other way to the progress of science ; while on the table at which 
he sat, amid specimens of dried plants, lay manuscripts, landscapes, 
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portraits of natural objects and caricatures, in pencil, in ink, in sepia, 
in water-colours (besides one or two in oil, against the wall), a 
geological map, and sections of his native island, and a boyish travesty 
of the opening of the Iliad, with references to the Reform Bill, in 
which the political leaders of the time figured in the places of the 
Greek chieftains. When I became acquainted with him, Forbes, 
although only eighteen years of age, had already acquired a clear 
systematic knowledge of natural history in all its branches which was 
truly extraordinary. His powers of abstraction and generalization, 
and of perceiving the connexion between apparently isolated facts in 
remote departments of nature and widely separated regions of the 
world, were astonishing in one so young. Every new object he took 
up as an old acquaintance, and although it was plainly impossible that 
he could have seen the object before, he rarely hesitated in naming 
correctly what he saw, and never in assigning it its place in the . yor 
Notwithstanding the confused and desultory manner in which he ap- 
peared to pursue his studies, and even to arrange his collections, every 
eer and object ranged itself in its due order in the cabinet of 

is mind. In new, and to him untrodden paths by sea and by land, 
in mines and on mountain-tops, he appeared always to know what was 
to be found. He possessed an advantage which it is impossible to 
overrate, in his wonderful talent for drawing with rapidity, accuracy, 
and spirit, and with any materials, although always with the happiest 
selection from the materials within his reach, any object or scene which 
presented itself.’ 


Before, however, we contemplate him as a naturalist by pro- 
fession, it is interesting to notice that at one period he had been 
divided in his affections between chemistry and zoology. Having 
studied the former science for a time, in conjunction with a 
college companion, the two agreed at the termination of the 
course to ‘toss up’ for the apparatus and chemicals, which were 
partnership property. Forbes lost. He accepted the omen. 
Had he won, it is possible that, wavering as he then was in his 
devotions, he might have sought for reputation in the laboratory, 
and left the Meduse in a great measure to their own fate. 

‘The first winter after his emancipation from physic was spent 
at Paris, where he attended lectures at the Sorbonne and the 
Jardin des Plantes, and pored over the contents of the museums 
with a fervour which would have enraptured the shades of 
Daubenton and Cuvier. From such men as Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
and De Blainville, Forbes could scarcely fail to draw inspiration 
as well as instruction. During the summer of 1837 he botanizes 
in the south of France, visiting the fountain of Vaucluse and 
paying his respects to the memory of Petrarch, as far as the 
euphorbias of that celebrated spot would allow. Afterwards he 
embarks for Algiers, looks in upon the Moorish vegetables, stirs 
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up the African shell-fish, and then returns home with a large 
stock of specimens and many novel facts for the benefit of his 
brother naturalists in England. In the winter we find him again 
in Edinburgh, where he re-enters the University as a student in 
literature, and has an opportunity (gladly improved) of taking 
part.in the famous snow-ball riots, which were suppressed by the 
military at the point of the bayonet. Here, too, amidst the excite- 
ment attendant upon the proceedings against the rioters (thirty- 
five of whom were captured), he completes his first printed volume, 
which is devoted to the Manx Mollusca. And here, too, he plans 
and apparently commences a philosophical romance, under the 
title of ‘Hookie Walker,’ which he declares to a friend will be 
‘decidedly the finest prose composition since the days of the 
Song of Solomon.’ 

He finds graver and worthier occupation, however, as a lecturer ; 
for in the winter of 1838 he began a series of discourses before 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Association, on the ‘ Natural History 
of British Marine Animals,’ which may be said to have opened 
his public life as a zoologist. 

For more than three years he continued lecturing, preparing 
reports for the British Association, writing scientific memoirs for 
various periodicals, manufacturing squibs and caricatures, dredg- 
ing the British seas, and adding new creatures to our Fauna— 
ever earnest and busy, whether the matter in hand were a frolic- 
some bit of poetry or the capture and description of some quaint 
species of plant or animal. But as time wore on Forbes began 
to grow anxious. He perceived that he could not depend upon 
the mollusca for bread. The radiata had put little or nothing 
into his pocket, and had taken much out. What was he to do ? 
It was necessary for him, as it has been for many a philosophical 
mind before him, to stoop to the vulgar process of earning a 
livelihood by the labour of his head orhis hands. His trust had 
been in literature and science. Both together, he thought, would 
surely keep his ‘ pot’ on the boil, particularly as his father allowed 
him upwards of 100/. a year to maintain the fire beneath that 
metaphorical but painfully expensive vessel. His pet scheme 
was to procure a chair in a University, or some similar appoint- 
ment, which would allow of congenial employment on the one 
hand, and yet afford a pleasing return of coin on the other. To 
accomplish this object he considered it necessary to ‘ knock up a 
reputation as a lecturer, and therefore readily accepted engage- 
ments with a view to improve himself in public speaking. 

But Fortune, somehow or other, did not smile upon his toils. 
She pointed to no vacant chair—she brought him no welcome 
bag of money. Neither from literature nor from science could 
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he obtain the golden pickings he had been led to expect. Whilst 
| many of his college companions had taken their places in life, 
. |. and were already settled in snug berths, he, who was well known 
| as one of the most promising naturalists of the day, was without 
any paying vocation whatever. Twice already had he mistaken 
the road to competency—once when he turned down the alley 
which led him to the doors of the Royal Academy, and once 
again when he pursued the path which ought to have brought 
him in sight of his physician's degree. Could he have committed 
another error of the same description? It was a bitter and dis- 
heartening question. But Forbes looked the difficulty full in the 
face. ‘I mean,’ says he, writing to a friend in the autumn of 
1840, ‘ to give science another chance for a year, and if there are 
no better prospects at the end of it, I must bid it adieu.’ Ac- 
\ cordingly, in the winter, he opened two series of lectures upon 
| zoology and the philosophy of natural history; one for the in- 
struction of professed students, the other for the benefit of a 
more mixed audience, and therefore of a more popular com- 
plexion. 
: But neither succeeded as he had a right to anticipate. The 
ta stars seemed to be fighting hard against Sisera. On the first 
: evening of his people’s course, a goodly company, indeed, col- 
lected ; but from this no augury could be drawn, for the admis- 
sion was free. When, however, the next night arrived, and it 
was necessary to pay at the doors, the collapse was so marked 
that it would have taken all the spirit out of any ordinary philo- 
sopher. ‘I don’t know what to say about feeding the people,’ he 
writes, ‘the mass bestow more kicks than halfpence upon science.’ 
With the collegians he fared no better. His auditors dwindled 
down until we find him making a melancholy allusion to ‘ his 
two or three students.’ And yet Forbes stood to his work like a 
hero, because, said he, ‘to desert my post here would be ruina- 
tion to my character for steadiness.’ Nay more. Undismayed 
by these failures, he resolved to adopt the somewhat novel step 
of lecturing during the summer. He would hold forth thrice 
a week, give his pupils practical instructions in dredging on the 
intermediate days, and thus endeavour to rear a troop of disci- 
plined naturalists who should take his place (as he playfully 
observes) when he had ‘cut the science or the stick. At any 
rate, he was determined that lecturing should have a fair trial ; 
and then, says he, if it does not answer, ‘I'll adapt my brains to 
‘something else, perhaps writing plays, which is a favourite 
‘ambition of mine. Like Jean Paul, he seemed to think that 
when Fortune frowned upon a man, the best course he could take 
was to ‘ burst out a-laughing in her face.’ 
Happily circumstances arose which rendered it unnecessary 
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that he should enter upon the summer campaign. Another 
failure was spared him, for if he ever seriously anticipated the 
possibility of turning playwright, he would most assuredly have 
succeeded still worse than he did in his attempt upon art. His 
good genius would not hear of the drama, but held him down to 
his duty, and insisted that, pay or no pay, Forbes should remain 
faithful to his zoological pursuits. The object was accomplished by 
unexpected means. Infinitely varied as may be the advertisements 
which appear in the Times—ranging from a cook to a cure of souls 
—we never meet with one like this: ‘Wanted, a Naturalist for a 
surveying squadron in the Mediterranean.’ But it so happened 
that Captain Graves, of the Beacon, was in search of a man cunning 
in zoology and botany, and having privately announced his wishes 
to some acquaintances of Forbes’s, the latter was instantly pro- 
posed and as readily accepted. To pass a couple of years in 
those brilliant waters would, as he thought, be ‘ the acme of natu- 
ralizing happiness.’ Away he posted, on the Ist of April, 1841, 
joined the Beacon at Malta, and shortly afterwards made his first 
dredging foray amongst the natives of the Grecian seas. ‘Weeks 
and months were pleasantly spent amongst the sunny isles of the 
Levant. Sometimes he set off for a ramble in the interior, 
clothed in a shooting-jacket which was endowed with a large 
faculty of ‘receptivity,’ in virtue of its numerous pockets, a 
vasculum being slung over his shoulders for botanical specimens, 
and a hammer borne in his hand for mineralogical work——that is, 
for amateur stone-breaking, as many of the vulgar insist. On 
board he was generally occupied in examining the contents of 
his busy net, or dissecting the creatures which were hauled 
up for the good of science, or pickling them philosophically in 
order that they might have the honour of illustrating some step 
in natural history. The captain’s cabin became a sort of museum 
and lecture-room, where, after the work of the day was done, the 
officers met whilst Forbes plied his microscope or pencilled the 
forms of the various animals he had captured, gossiping mean- 
while respecting their peculiarities in such an entertaining manner, 
that those who had hitherto regarded the brutes coldly, began to 
take a lively interest in their ways. So industrious was the 
philosopher, that we are inclined to think he must have made 
quite a sensation amongst the inhabitants of those seas. ‘ Every- 
‘thing marine, says he, ‘has been well looked to, and no fish 
‘escaped skinning if worth it. I let no fish pass if the kind is 
‘not in the collection.’ Down went his dredge continually into 
abysses which had never been troubled by naturalist before, and 
many a living thing was summoned up from depths where all 
was supposed to be silence and death. 
After some months of exertion, Forbes seemed to have raked 
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the Grecian seas of all that was remarkable. In company with 
Lieutenant Spratt and Mr. Daniell, he then made an extensive 
tour in Lycia, for the purpose of inspecting its plants and animals, 
and studying its geological physiognomy. The results of this 
excursion were embodied in a book of travels, which was pub- 
lished in 1847; but shortly after his return Forbes was struck 
down by fever whilst attempting to rejoin the Beacon in a small 
caique. Becalmed at sea, he lay in the bottom of the boat for 
eight days; and but for the advent of a breeze on the ninth, which 
carried the vessel to the port of Syra, and brought him within 
reach of medical assistance, he would in all probability have 
perished in the course of a few hours. He recovered slowly ; but 
circumstances soon compelled him to return to England. His 
constitution had evidently been affected by the shock he had 
undergone. His father had been stripped of his resources, and 
nothing more could be expected from the paternal purse. The 
chair of Botany in King’s College, London, was now vacant; and 
his friends thought that if he were on the spot it might be easily 
procured. Relinquishing, therefore, all idea of beating up the 
molluscs of the Red Sea—a darling project at the time—he 
turned his face homeward, and after chafing in quarantine for 
several days, he learnt that the Professorship was already his 
own. 

Not a very brilliant acquisition, however! Less than 1001. 
a year was all he could expect in the way of emolument. The 
fees, indeed, were found, on experiment, to amount to little more 
than 601., and even a portion of this sum was cruelly absorbed in 
official expenses. Upon such an income it was, of course, im- 
possible to subsist as a gentleman, even had he been content to 
feast on nothing better than crusts or water-porridge. At this 
conjuncture the curatorship of the Geological Society was thrown 
open to competition, and Forbes was selected as the fittest man 
for the post. The salary amounted to 1501. a year; but the 
work was heavy, and in many respects extremely irksome. To 
watch over the museum was a mere ‘ drop in the bucket’ of duty. 
He was expected to act as the organ or representative of the 
Society, and to supply whatever information its members might 
require : ‘in comes one big wig, and then another,’ (so he remarks 
with a touch of irony,) ‘ and then some F.G.S. would ask a ‘ little 
‘question about a few fossils.’’ The task of editing the Trans- 
actions of the body, and condensing its memoirs, was also at- 
tached to the office of curator; and a provoking task it some- 
times proved, for in writing to Mr. Thompson, on one occasion, 
he remarks :— 


“When your note came last night it found me in the dumps, and 
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terribly gloomy. Not ten minutes before, one of the most reasonable 
of geologists brought me back two most difficult papers, one very long, 
to abstract, which, two months ago, he had volunteered to do, (the 
were his own,) now saying that he thought I should do them muc 
better than he could, and that they were not very difficult! thus 
giving mea full week’s work additional. But I am the servant, and 
they the masters, so it is no use grumbling, though it is terribly heart- 
rending.’ 

On another occasion he intimates that he had been at work for 
ten days, during the whole day, and frequently through three- 
fourths of the night, in the preparation of Reports on the British 
Lower Greensand, and on the Indian Cretaceous Fossils, which 
the President of the Society had bespoken. 

In fact, for eleven months in the year, and for several hours 
each day, the unhappy man was as completely imprisoned in his 
room at Somerset House as many a law-stationer's clerk is in his 
den in Chancery-lane. To these demands upon his time add the 
lectures which his professorship entailed, and the articles he 
found it necessary to prepare for various periodicals in order to 
eke out his slender income, and it will not surprise us to learn 
that poor Forbes’s back bent, and his heart grew sad, under this 
augmenting burden of care. But the most irritating circumstance 
for him was that this incessant occupation not only deprived him 
of all opportunity for original research, but rendered it impos- 
sible that he could digest the mass of material he had collected 
in the Zigean Sea, so as to present his discoveries in a suitable 
form to the public. ‘The honour of Great Britain,’ says he, in a 
strain of comic lugubriousness half laughing half weeping, ‘is 
‘concerned in the matter (Is not that a fine idea?), for in the 
‘meantime, whilst I am making abstracts and writing cata- 
‘logues, &c., some rascally Frenchman will sift the Mediterranean, 
‘and claim the glory for his own country.’ 

Still the darkness increased ; the light of hope grew fainter as 
he proceeded. The fever he had contracted in the East had left 
its virus in his system, and frequent illness, aggravated by con- 
stant anxiety, was the result. Let him fag as hard as he liked at 
the Geological Society, his work seemed only to multiply ; and for 
his lectures at the College it was impossible to prepare as a con- 
scientious professor could have desired. If his income from the 
chair of Botany for the second year was an improvement upon 
the first, he found himself in reality still worse than before ; for 
by virtue of one of those ingenious engines of torture called 
‘voluntary subscriptions, under which we have all to smart oc- 
casionally, it became necessary to contribute half the proceeds 
towards the erection of a new hospital. Two younger brothers 
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were also cast on his hands, and to provide for them fittingly was 
a duty which pressed heavily upon a man who could scarcely keep 
his own head above water. ‘Iam like a sailor’ (says he, plain- 
tively) ‘ whose ship has gone down, and who is floating about the 
‘sea with a frail hold on a rough plank, but dares not give it up 
“lest he go to the bottom. He then intimates that if matters do 
not speedily mend, he has serious thoughts of relinquishing 
science, and even expresses a wish that he had ‘stuck to the 
brush,’ since natural history was fit for none but amateurs who 
had fortunes at their disposal. 

Now, undoubtedly there are people who have had to work much 
harder than Edward Forbes; there are thousands of drudges in 
this country to whom his toils, with half his pay, would appear 
comparative repose ; but for an ambitious man, conscious of high 
powers, capable of original research, and possessed of scientific 
treasures which were lying useless, to feel that he must play the 
part of a hack-servant, and waste his energies in routine tasks, 
was unspeakably galling; and if his spirit occasionally fretted 
under the yoke, could we find in our hearts to blame him, any 
more than we could censure Burns, when his soul sometimes rose 
in revolt whilst gauging casks instead of composing immortal 
songs ? 

In the early part of 1844, however, a faint glimmer of light 
did appear. It was proposed to create a new office in connexion 
with the Geological Survey, conducted by Sir Henry de la Beche, 
namely, that of Paleontologist; a person being wanted to 
scrutinize the various fossils and to assist in determining the 
character of each formation through their instrumentality. Who 
so proper for the post, thought many of his friends, as Edward 
Forbes? His claims accordingly were urged upon the Govern- 
ment. But for eight months the question was doomed to linger 
in the Circumlocution Office; the authorities in that renowned 
establishment sometimes holding out a hope that it might be 
settled in a few days, sometimes intimating their fears that it 
must be postponed to the Greek Kalends. However, on the 
1st of November, 1844, after a constitutional amount of delay, the 
department permitted the matter to proceed, and Forbes received 
the appointment. The salary was to be 3001. a year. The 
laborious curatorship at Somerset House was of course renounced, 
and the geologists were left to abstract their own papers and 
answer their own queries as they best could. To these learned 
but exacting gentry, with their ‘little’ inquiries, he ‘denied all 
admission,’ in order that he might devote himself to the examina- 
tion of the packages of fossils which began to pour in upon him 
from the Survey. Now and then it became necessary that he 
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should proceed to the field himself—to Wales, to Ireland; and 
very serviceable in some respects these excursions must have 
proved to a jaded philosopher, whose buoyancy had been cruelly 
repressed in the House of Bondage, and whose health had been 
so sorely shaken, that ‘for half of every week he declared himself 
totally unfit for work. There was a charm in geological gipsying 
which a man like Forbes could keenly appreciate, whether engaged 
in hunting up fossils during the day or seeking recreation at night 
with his fellow ‘hammerers, in some little hamlet or hostelry 
where the party perhaps devoured all the provisions and exhausted 
all the accommodations that could be afforded. 


‘Sir Henry’s enthusiasm and activity were at this time fully equal 
to those of his staff. Often he was ready for work by dawn, and did 
not drop hammer till dusk. The excitement of detecting new fossils, 
and recognising old ones, of eliciting the grand physical structure of 
the country, and disentangling the intricacy of its details, kept the 
party busily at work. The freshness of out-door labour, by breathing 
new life and heartiness into their spirits, braced them for physical 
exertion. No company, indeed, was likely to lack life when De la 
Beche and Forbes were members of it. They threw a charm round 
their work, even in its dullest parts, and stimulated their colleagues, 
and again reacting on themselves, kept the party in perpetual activity 
and good humour. The evenings, too, after the’walking and ham- 
mering of the day was done, passed merrily away by the fireside of 
- some cabin or village inn, Forbes chanting some of his humorous 
scientific songs, or inscribing them on sheets of foolscap with gnomes, 
fairies, and other quaint devices along the margin.” 


Still, spite of the change, Forbes was not happy. The worm 
of discontent was silently gnawing at his heart. He entered 
upon his duties earnestly, and discharged them with scrupulous 
fidelity. But the very conscience which he brought to his tasks 
plunged him into despondency, for he soon discovered that if he 
fulfilled all his obligations to the Survey, as little time would be 
left him for his private pursuits as before. Writing in the mourn- 
fullest of moods, after he had given the office a twelvemonth’s 
trial, he intimates that his ASgean material must now go for 
nothing, and his literary prospects be consigned to the tomb of 
the Capulets. He says he has become ‘abominably sulky’ at 
the idea of drudging at science like a clerk from ten to four, 
without any time being left for thinking, reading, writing, or inde- 
pendent travelling. He began to believe, indeed, that paid science 
was all ‘humbug,’ that it should never be linked with filthy lucre, 
and that unless a person had plenty of Consols, he ought never to 
meddle with such a tantalizing mistress. 

This was sad indeed. He had only escaped from the Scylla of 
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the Geological Society to fall into the Charybdis of the Geological 
Survey. What rendered the matter still more provoking was, 
that eventually Forbes succeeded in obtaining 500. front Go- 
vernment for the publication of his A.gean researches. But even 
in this particular, the sinister fortune which had so long dogged 
his footsteps, appeared determined to deprive him of all benefit 
from the grant. The money got entangled in the Circumlocution 
Office ; that is to say, was paid over to the stationery department 
instead of being placed at his own disposal. The printing and 
engraving of the work being thus taken out of his hands, and left 
entirely at the mercy of Red-tape, Forbes began to fear that his 
scheme would be utterly ruined in its progress through that 
venerable institution. After a long struggle, however, with the 
presiding genius, the most immovable of all functionaries, 
Routine, aided by the kind offices of Murchison and others, the 
publication was entrusted to his own management. 

Still, though his correspondence at this period reads like a 
series of pen-and-ink groans, he did not permit his querulous 
feelings to palsy his energies; on the contrary, he tugged at the 
oar like a man full of life and hope, who thought that a few 
strokes more would carry him into the haven of happiness. He 
drew up reports, delivered lectures, wrote memoirs, and completed 
the Lycian Travels without trenching upon the duties he owed to 
the Survey. Nearly ‘stoned to death by fossils,’ as he said, he 
yet bore himself bravely, and showed by his unflinching industry — 
that he had within him the stuff of which heroes are made. 

In 1848, there was a burst of sunshine on his much beclouded 
path. ‘I have won a wife,’ says he, writing to his friend Ramsay, 
and to this announcement he attaches three notes of admiration. 
The lady was a daughter of the late General Ashworth, and 
accepted the philosopher with a promptitude which did honour to 
her judgment as well as her affections. Forbes trembled when he 
received her reply, was perfectly astonished at his own success, 
and forthwith declared himself to be non compos for a time. But 
this, we believe, is a way which modest suitors have, and does 
not even imply that a man’s appetite is impaired, that his sleep 
is considerably abridged, or that the number of cigars he smokes 
is greatly diminished whilst suffering under the lunacies of love. 
In a week after the marriage he went down to Llangollen upon 
the Survey, taking his wife with him, and cultivating geology and 
matrimony in a rustic cot with a cabbage-garden in front. There 
some of the most smiling hours of his life were passed, for he 
became ‘ more and more pleased’ with his companion ‘ every day’ 
(pretty, is it not ?), and found that she was worthy of any number 
of notes of admiration. Nor was this mere honeymoon nonsense ; 
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for when congratulating his brother of the hammer, Jukes, on 
the marriage of the latter—a process which he terms ‘ entering 
among the ranks of the blessed’—he writes, ‘ It is now above a 
‘ year since I have tasted the happy cup of matrimony, and have 
‘found it grow sweeter every day. When a year of your married 
« life shall have rolled away, you will find the same sweet taste 
« increasing, although now, just as I did at your period of de- 
. velopment, doubtless you fancy that you could not be happier 
than you are.’ People, we know, are apt to be cynical, some- 
times positively sceptical on this point. But observe, good 
reader, when Forbes penned this eulogy upon wedlock, it was 
- still with him a case of love in a cottage, for he was at that time 
engaged in the Survey on the Dorsetshire coast, where, says he, 
‘ We are located in a cottage about one-fourth the dimensions of 
‘ that which we inhabited at Llangollen, just big enough for me 
“and my wife and maid to sleep in. We wait upon ourselves, 
‘and do the cooking amongst us, independent of picking mush- 
‘ rooms, making ketchup, and pickling samphire, which occupa- 
‘ tions are the chief amusements of the village. There are no 
‘ talkable people within ten miles, except a coast-guard officer, 
“and a pleasant person three miles off.’ In fact, in this un- 
romantic cabin he seemed to take out a new lease of health and 
spirits, ascribing the result in part to the influences of matri- 
mony, and in part to the salubrity of the air; for, says he, ‘ to 
‘ paraphrase the-Yankee jest, the people have to move to the 
‘ other side of the country when they wish to die.’ 

His duties in London, however, required his presence there at 
certain periods, for his work as Master of the Fossils seemed only 
to increase, and his botanical classes at the College became larger 
than ever. His services as a lecturer at the Royal Institution 
and elsewhere, were in frequent request. Then, too, the esta- 
blishment of the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn-street, 
and the formation of a Mining School in connexion with that 
institution, gave him much additional employment. To arrange 
all the articles which had long been accumulating at Craig's- 
court (the paleontological depot of the Survey) in the galleries of 
the new edifice, was a lengthy and laborious task. And when the 
school was opened in 1851, a Lectureship in Natural History as 
applied to Geology and the Arts, was entrusted to his charge. 
Lyon Playfair, Ramsay, Warrington Smyth, Hunt, Percy, were 
installed in other departments under the chieftainship of Sir 
Henry de la Beche. They made what was deemed a creditable 
start ; but as time wore on, and students fell off, it became pain- 
fully manifest that the scheme did not commend itself to the 
public as forcibly as the founders had expected. To talk to 
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dead wood is always disheartening work. From the superior 
fascinations of his subject, Forbes was better patronized than 
most of his colleagues ; but even he had such a quantity of timber 
to address, that he grew disgusted with his post. That lectures 
should so frequently prove unsuccessful, need occasion no sur- 
prise if we consider how little the arts of attraction are studied, 
even by those who are public instructors by profession. Nothing 
can be plainer than the conclusion that if we wish to engage a 
person's attention, we must contrive to interest that attention. 
The man who writes a book or delivers a discourse without taking 
proper steps to render it acceptable, is guilty of a practical bull. 
He might as well leave out the powder when loading his musket 
for battle. By neglecting the artifices which serve to open the ears 
or invite the confidence of his auditors, he defeats his own pur- 
pose, and literally stultifies himself. A dry heavy lecture, equal 
to a good dose of opium in narcotic power, may be excellent so 
far as its material is concerned; but what should we say to an 
author who attempted to enlighten the English public by writing 
a treatise, however valuable, in the arrow-headed character or in 
the Cherokee tongue? Want of the popular element, we doubt 
not, had much to do with the failure of the Jermyn-street disqui- 
sitions ; and though the staff of lecturers included men who could 
give life and buoyancy to their themes, yet even these could not 
exactly shake off the venerable old notion that to be agreeable is 
to be superficial, whilst to be ponderous is to be profound. 
When compelled to study the dulce as well as the utile a little 
more closely, which was the case in the evening series for the 
benefit of artisans, the result was soon apparent in the substitu- 
tion of intelligent faces for desolate benches ; the crowded theatre 
at night presented a very pleasing contrast to the empty echoing 
hall of the morning. 

At last an event occurred which, perhaps, more than any 
other, promised to place Forbes’s fortunes upon a comfortable 
footing. For many years the Professorship of Natural History 
at Edinburgh had been the object of his hopes by day, and pro- 
bably of his dreams by night. It was held by Jameson, who 
had grown grey in the service of science, and had done much for 
his city by collecting a magnificent museum, founding the 
Wernerian Society, and editing the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal for upwards of a quarter of a century.* From his great 
age it was believed that this veteran mineralogist would shortly 
resign, and hints were frequently conveyed to Forbes that he 
must be prepared to make a dash at the chair. That there would 


* Dr. Wilson says for half a century. The Journal was commenced in 1819, we 
believe, and Jameson died in 1854. 
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be a stout struggle for the prize he felt perfectly assured ; political 
influence in one direction, or ecclesiastical sympathy in another, 
might easily carry the day; but however small his chances might 
appear, he felt that it afforded him the only probable outlet from 
the difficulties of his position. In 1847, Jameson’s illness seemed 
to render his withdrawal imperative ; and the numerous expec- 
tants began to buckle on their armour for the strife; but the 
staunch old philosopher peremptorily refused either to die or 
retire. For seven years more did that gallant but provoking 
man persist in holding his seat, keeping poor Forbes meanwhile 
in such uncertainty, that sometimes he could not take a journey 
or engage a house lest his presence should be required in the 
northern capital. Now and then his nobler feelings must have 
been tested by the receipt of letters from the reigning Professor, 
written in so vigorous a style that they left but little hope of a 
speedy succession to the throne. The younger naturalist con- 
ducted himself with much delicacy in his operations, though at 
one time he complains that scarcely a day passed in which he 
had not to ‘stump an intrigue.’ At length, however, Jameson, 
weighted to the earth by his infirmities, found it expedient to 
resign. But even this he did provisionally, for he made it a 
point that the keepership of the Museum should be separated 
from the professorship ; a step which, as Forbes remarked, would 
paralyse the chair effectually. Many of the authorities, too, 
were of opinion that the veteran should still retain his office and 
work by proxy, his lectures being read for him by some deputy 
voice. The death, however, of Jameson in April, 1854, threw the 
office open without condition, and after an interval of torturing 
suspense, the prize towards which Forbes’s ambition had been so 
long directed was placed within his grasp. To leave London, 
where he had contracted so many friendships and enjoyed so 
much distinction, cost him some pangs when the hour of farewell 
actually arrived. Not even the pleasures of escaping from the 
trammels of Red-tape, with which he was undergoing slow 
strangulation, as he affirmed, could blind him to the personal 
sacrifices the change would involve. But his reception at Edin- 
burgh, when he took possession of the chair, must have lightened 
his regrets, and induced him to believe that there was a sunny 
prospect before him beneath those northern skies. 


‘From all parts of the country his old class-fellows repaired to their 
Alma Mater, todo him honour. There was no difference to mar the 
harmony of the reunion. The universally admitted genius and range 
of acquirements of the new Professor disarmed all petty cavilling, and 
there arose one unbroken note of joy and welcome. On the 15th of 
May, the largest class-room of the University was filled to overflowing. 
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Crowding the benches were youths who had heard of the fame of the 
great teacher, and who had come early to make sure of catching the first 
accents of his voice; others, having long known and studied his works, 
now hurried to see the man who had instructed and delighted them. 
Here and there, too, among the crowd was an older head, one that had 
been young when Forbes himself was a fellow-student in the same 
class-room many years before. These, with his readiness of memory, 
he speedily recognised. Around him were some of those who had been 
professors when he was still a wayward student; some of his old 
fellow-students had risen to assume the professorial gown, and were 
now at his side to give him a hearty welcome into their number. He 
stood at the head of a school, and as the successor of a man of Euro- 
pean reputation. The dream of his youth, when he used to sit on 
these very benches, was now realized. All the associations of the past, 
and all the glorious anticipations of the future, passed rapidly in review 
as he rose to deliver the inaugural address.’ 


Forbes applied himself to his new duties with amazing energy. 
Hard work he found in plenty, but for years he had been ac- 
customed to toil like a galley-slave. Daily, during the week, 
with the exception of Saturdays, he delivered lectures to an 
audience of nearly 200 persons, and occasionally marched out at 
the head of his class, hammer in hand, to give practical instruc- 
tion in the geology of the neighbourhood. In August he went 
to London to wind up his arrears of duty at the Museum, and in 
September to Liverpool, where he filled the office of President of 
the Geological Section of the British Association—a post of 
some responsibility, as much rough skirmishing was anticipated, 
and a good deal of scientific sparring really occurred. 

But alas for human glory! Death had now his eye upon the 
new Professor. Forbes was already a marked man—marked by 
an archer who never fails in his aim. A cold, contracted in 
autumn, brought out the Eastern poison which still lurked in 
his system, and after a short sharp illness, one of our greatest 
naturalists was carried to his grave before he had completed his 
fortieth year : 

‘ This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms 
And bears his clustering honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And, when he, good easy man, full surely thinks 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his fruit ; 
And then he falls.’ 

What such a man might have done had a longer term of years 
been vouchsafed—what he might have accomplished during his 
short period of actual existence, had he been a well-dowered 
philosopher, with his whole stock of time and energy at his own 
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disposal—it would, of course, be idle to surmise. The potenti- 
alities of every person's history are a sad subject for reflection when 
the hour and the opportunity are fled. Forbes cannot be said to 
have left much tangible property behind him for the benefit of 
mankind. It is the good fortune of few to bequeath such 
splendid legacies to the world as steam-engines, safety-lamps, arts 
of vaccination, doctrines of gravity, atomic theories of chemistry, 
or books like the Novum Organum of Bacon, or the Mécanique 
Céleste of Laplace. But Forbes played his part in his own 
peculiar walk with no small originality and effect. In his 
capacity of instructor and inciter of others, he rendered services 
to his generation which cannot be estimated by any ordinary 
arithmetic ; the impulse given by such ateacher to those by whom 
he was surrounded, tingles in their minds for many a long year 
after his own brain has ceased to throb. The fire of a man’s 
genius may now be dead, and the ashes cold, and the hearth 
deserted ; but the torches formerly kindled at that source may 
yet be blazing in every direction. That Forbes, with his fasci- 
nating ways, did much to awaken a taste for natural history, and 
to train up a race of ardent explorers, is an honour which no 
noble spirit would lightly esteem. 

His position in the ranks of science, however, was proud and 
imposing. That so young a man should have been chosen Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society, that he should have won the 
ready respect of celebrities like Murchison, Lyell, Sedgwick, De 
la Beche, Owen, Yarrell, Goodsir, and the many other eminent 
philosophers with whom he came in contact, is a sufficient proof 
that his talents and knowledge were of a commanding character. 
It was not his discoveries merely, that gave him prominence, 
though he added many new species of plants to the Flora, and of 
molluscs to the Fauna of Europe. But Forbes had a mind of 
great sagacity, which enabled him to expand a few small facts 
until they covered immense areas in philosophy, and to light up 
the dim regions of the past by igniting what appeared to be a 
few chips or straws scattered carelessly on the ground. To him 
a flower or a star-fish was not an isolated thing, but a unit in a 
vast army of organized productions, and therefore possessed of 
great significance, and capable of telling a tale of much impor- 
tance when considered in its relationship to the whole. To some 
of us a plant is little more than a peg on which to hang a cluster 
of big learned words :—Stem, decumbent at the base. Leaves, 
alternate linear, with fringelike teeth. Capsule, half superior. 
Floral receptacle, depressed. Calyx, spreading. And so having 
described the vegetable, we stow it away in our herbarium, and 
pass on to make an inventory of the parts and organs of the 
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next. Or if we haul up a new species of testacean with the 
dredge, we whip out our note-book, jot down its peculiar features, 
sketch its form, and then dismiss the wretched creature, conclud- 
ing that it ought to be proud to perish in the cause of science. 
Not so Forbes. His leading object was to ascertain how vege- 
table and animal forms were disseminated through space, what 
relationship they bore to each other, and the places and eras in 
which they lived ; and how the organisms of bygone dispensations 
threw light upon those of the present age, whilst the latter in 
turn served to elucidate some of the secrets of the earliest world. 
This power of massing facts into huge philosophical generaliza- 
tions is splendidly exemplified in his memoir on the: connexion 
of the existing Flora and Fauna of the British Isles, with the later 
geological changes, and especially with the epoch of the Northern 
Drift—a memoir which he thought might ‘change, nay re- 
‘ volutionize, the whole subject of the geography of botany and 
“zoology, or rather would be the herald of such a change. Con- 
sidering the distribution of plants in Britain, he perceived that 
they might be resolved into five distinct groups, each of which 
had its friends, or rather its blood relations, in some part of 
the Continent. The vegetables quartered in the hilly regions 
of the west and south-west of Ireland, for example, are similar to 
those which are discoverable in the north of Spain. In the south- 
east of England a number of French invaders are found, these 
having evidently effected a settlement when there were neither 
volunteers nor regulars to give them a warm reception. So our 
mountain tops are occupied by the descendants of vegetable 
Vikings, for the species established there are identical with those 
of Alpine Scandinavia ; whilst the largest assemblage of plants in 
our island corresponds with those of Central and Western Europe, 
and may therefore be styled Germanic in its character. Anologous 
conclusions were deduced with regard to our Fauna. Now holding 
that the empire had been peopled botanically and zoologically by 
a process of migration, Forbes applied himself to the determina- 
tion of the mode and the eras in which this had been accom- 
plished. A more interesting question of the class could scarcely 
be raised. For all the various steps in the colonization of the 
kingdom with plants and animals, implied certain geological and 
climatic changes, our mountains at one period being mere islets 
in a great glacial sea, our soil at another being connected with 
the Continent by links of land, along which wave after wave of 
organization flowed until the tie was severed (fortunately for us) 
by some disruptive power. At a still earlier date, indeed, he 
supposed that there was a solid highway from the Spanish penin- 
sula to Ireland, and that the plants of the former region crept 
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quietly into the southern portion of the latter, without being able 
to penetrate into other parts of the empire. To show how this 
doctrine bears upon facts, it is only necessary to refer to the 
absence of venomous reptiles from the Emerald Isle and the Isle 
of Man. According to Forbes, these creatures made their ap- 
pearance in England when the country formed part of the main- 
land, but before they could travel as far as Manxland and Erin, 
the latter were erected into independgnt states. That they were 
not always insulated, however, is proved by the bones of the 
great elk, for this animal could only have reached Ireland by 
migration at a period when she was geographically united with 
the country of her professed abhorrence. Is there not something 
very bold and striking about this cool anatomy of the past ? 

Then, too, Forbes’s name stands as intimately associated with 
the principle of distribution in depth as it does with the principle 
of distribution in surface. Ascenaing a lofty mountain, we know 
that its vegetation gradually changes; we perceive that it is 
belted round with plants of different species which correspond 
with the climate belonging to each particular stage of elevation. 
Something similar may be observed when descending into the 
ocean. Our shores may be divided into zones of definite breadth, 
each of which is characterized by its own vegetable and animal 
growths. The law was magnificently illustrated in Forbes’s A.gean 
researches. 


‘ He found that the latter sea could be subdivided into eight pro- 
vinces of depth; first, as around his own native islands, came the 
littoral zone, which, from the feebleness of the tides in those seas, did 
not exceed a range of two fathoms. The second region reached from 
two to ten, the third from ten to twenty fathoms below the sea level. The 
fourth region ranged down to thirty-five fathoms ; the fifth from thirty- 
five to fifty-five ; the sixth from fifty-five to eighty; and the seventh 
from eighty to 105. Each of these zones showed a marked and 
peculiar assemblage of living beings, and could even be further sepa- 
rated into sub-regions. The eighth region included all the space 
explored below 105 fathoms, and embraced a depth of 750 feet. It was 
an unknown tract—a new sea-country now added by Edward Forbes 
to the domain of the naturalist. In the lower zones the number of 

ies gradually diminished as the dredge sank towards the abysses. 

‘om 230 fathoms below the sea-level—the greatest depth Forbes 
reached—he drew up yellow mud with the remains of pteropods and 
minute foraminifera, and occasionally a shell. From a comparison of 
his observations, he conjectured that the zero of animal life would 
probably be found somewhere about 300 fathoms.’* 


Without, however, attempting to inquire into the other views 


* This opinion has been latterly disproved. Living star-fishes have been 
hoisted up from vastly greater depths, 
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which Forbes propounded, let us observe that he was a thoroughly 
practical philosopher. He was not a man of the closet or the 
museum merely, who spent his time in elaborating systems of 
classification, or in disputing about the nomenclature of plants or 
animals, like the rhetorician of Butler, ‘ whose rules are nothing 
but the naming of his tools.’ Nor was he a naturalist whose 
notions of his science were as dry as the mummies in his hortus 
siccus, or the fossils in hjs cabinet. But, a lively and eager 
observer of nature himself, he insisted upon strenuous observation 
in others as the basis of all solid success. It was with this pur- 
pose that he established botanical excursions into the country 
when appointed to his professorship at King’s College, carrying 
them out at a cost we fear which his finances would scarcely 
justify, considering that they were sometimes wound up with a 
dinner, and abundant libations of punch. On such occasions he 
delighted to alarm the neighbouring villages by an invasion of 
vasculiferi, as he called them, his little troop being augmented by 
men of note like Lankester and Shaw, who loved to join in these 
scientific sallies. When installed at the Mining School in Jermyn- 
street, he planned a similar series of expeditions, for the purpose 
of studying fossils in their native beds, expressing a hope that 
before the first session concluded a band of ‘undaunted inves- 
‘tigators, belted, strapped, and bag-bearing, armed with stout. 
‘hammers and hard chisels, under the veteran generalship of the 
‘ director-in-chief, and officered by his mineral and geological 
‘colleagues and himself, would make the rocks shake and yield up 
‘their treasures for many a mile round the great metropolis.’ And 
when he became Regius Professor at Edinburgh, some of his 
happiest hours were spent in leading out a merry band of students, 
perhaps a hundred strong, to grope amongst the rocks or ramble 
along the shores. Inspiring his pupils with his own enthusiasm, 
and carrying them as it were direct to the fountain-head of know- 
ledge, it is no wonder that he calculated with pride upon turning 
out some accomplished geologists in the course of a few years. 
But we see his practical character best exemplified in the use 
he made of the dredge. This implement should be sculptured 
on his tombstone. It would be his most expressive memorial. 
Never had any man employed the engine with such industry, or 
brought it to bear with such fatal effect upon the inhabitants of 
the ocean. It was chiefly at his instance that the British Asso- 
ciation, in 1839, appointed a Dredging Committee, and voted the 
sum of 60. out of its funds for the better investigation of the 
marine zoology of the kingdom. Well might the Meduse take 
fright ; for, when operating in the Irish Sea, during 1840, he 
complained that the animals must have heard of the arrangement 
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and fled ; his captures were so scanty in spots where previously 
the draught had been copious, that he concluded there must be 
a ‘conspiracy’ to baffle the committee and cheat the dredge of its 
dues. ‘The song he composed in honour of this machine is such 
a characteristic sample of his literary gaieties, that we give a 
couple of stanzas :— 


‘ Hurrah for the dredge, with its iron edge, 
And its mystical triangle, 
And its hided net, with meshes set 
Odd fishes to entangle! 
The ship may move through the wave above, 
*Mid scenes exciting wonder, 
But braver sights the dredge delights, 
As it roveth the waters under. 
Chorus—Then a-dredging we will go, wise boys! 
Then a-dredging we will go. 
‘ Down in the deep, where the mermen sleep, 
Our gallant dredge is sinking, 
Each finny shape in a precious scrape 
Will find itself in a twinkling ; 
They may twirl and twist, and writhe as they wist, 
And break themselves into sections ; 
But up they all, at the dredge’s call, 
Must come to fill collections. 
Chorus—Then a-dredging,’ &c. 


Forbes, indeed, had an extraordinary relish for fun. Of an open, 
genial disposition, and eminently social in his habits, he carried 
his propensity to waggery to a somewhat unphilosophical extent. 
We don't say blameable extent, but certainly those who expect a 
savant to be a man with a mind always in buckram would have 
been disappointed in him. The tailpieces with which his 
memoir is ornamented, representing all sorts of fantastic and 
impossible creatures engaged in the absurdest occupations, are 
sufficient to evince the curious turn of his pencil; whilst the 
poetical jeux desprit, of which we have just given an illustration, 
bear similar testimony to the humour of his pen. Dearly, too, he 
loved a convivial party, and few were more ready to enliven the 
company with a merry speech or a comic song touching the 
living oyster or the departed dodo. Nothing can better exem- 
plify his taste for hilarity than the establishment of the Order of 
Red Lions. At the meeting of the British Association, in 1839, 
Forbes, with some other naturalists, sought a free-and-easy dinner 
at a small tavern where the signboard exhibited a beast of the 
leonine description. Gaiety was the soul of these gatherings. 
They were continued at subsequent meetings of the Association, 
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and also in London, where the town members formed themselves 
into a club, with a flaming red lion for their crest, the quadruped 
bearing a long pipe in one paw and a mug of beer in the other. 
Their peculiar mode of expressing approbation or dissent was by 
growling or roaring like the king of the forest; and if a more 
vigorous manifestation of feeling was required, then zoologists, geo- 
logists, botanists, and other natural philosophers of high repute 
might be seen wagging their coat-tails furiously, in imitation of 
the royal brute when he is driven, as Forbes would have said, to 
extremities. 

Respecting the Professor's writings, our limits forbid us to say 
much. With a strong liking for literature, and a great desire to 
use his pen effectually, the demands upon his time were such as 
to leave him little opportunity for the composition of full-length 
original works. For this reason, and with a view to put a few 
occasional guineas into his purse as well, he employed most of 
the leisure he could command in the preparation of reviews, 
reports, summaries, and other short papers, some of which have 
been collected in an acceptable little volume by Mr. Lovell 
Reeve. His largest and most valuable publication, the History 
of the British Mollusca, was written in conjunction with Mr. 
Hanley. The Travels in Lycia were also a partnership compo- 
sition. The Natwral History of the European Seas was com- 
pleted by Mr. Austen. The History of the British Starfishes 
was brought out by himself in 1841, but the volume which above 
all others would probably have been the most delightful, was 
destined never to see the light. It was to have contained an 
account of his adventures and ramblings as a naturalist, illus- 
trated with numerous sketches from his own pencil; but though 
the work was advertised, and some pages were actually committed 
to type, the same cold blight which fell upon so many of his 
schemes, and ultimately upon his life itself, arrested the progress 
of this production. Had time permitted, Forbes, with his 
graphic style, abundant knowledge, and humorous fancy, could 
not have failed to add many noble contributions to the literature 
of science. 

Lastly, let us remark that this memoir is pleasingly executed. 
Without any special charms of composition, it is yet as smooth 
and readable a work as one could wish to possess. The cha- 
racter of the lamented Professor is not overlaid with panegyric, 
and this is a great thing to say when a book is written by 
admiring friends, and when it is naturally expected that every 
man will be painted as a hero by his biographer. On the one 
hand, the authors have avoided the lazy habit of transcribing 
letters, instead of digesting them—filing a person’s correspondence 
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in order of date, under the pretext that the writer should be 
allowed to speak for himself. On the other hand, they have 
wisely refrained from distracting the reader's attention by pulling 
him up at every turn with criticisms on passing events, and with 
disquisitions on subjects which may be as slightly associated 
with the story as Monmouth with Macedon. Some little tendency 
to digress may, indeed, be observed in Dr. Wilson’s portion of 
the work. The introductory account of the Isle of Man is cer- 
tainly a sample of literary superfcetation. It may gratify the 
Manx people to have a whole chapter to themselves. That chapter 
contains much delightful talk respecting the three heraldic legs, 
the tailless breed of cats, the ancient smuggling habits of the 
islanders, the ducal ghost and the demon mastiff of Peel Castle, 
the Mount of Assembly—composed of earth brought from all the 
seventeen parishes of the island—and the Hill of the Dog, down 
which convicted witches were rolled in barrels full of spikes; as 
well as the seers who bless the corn for the farmer before it is sown, 
and when it is ripe compel the sparrows to draw up on the borders 
of the field without venturing to pick a grain for themselves. But 
cheerful reading as this may be, a person who wishes to study 
the life of Edward Forbes will scarcely fail to ask himself why 
he should first be expected to peruse a little treatise on the 
‘ Navel of the Sea.’ 


Art. Il.—The Story of Burnt Njal, or, Life in Iceland at the End of 
the Tenth Century, from the Icelandic of Njals Saga. By 
Groree WesseE Dasent, D.C.L., with an Introduction, Maps, 
and Plans. Two Volumes. Edmonston and Douglas. 1861. 


Truty Iceland, that region of perpetual frost and fire, that 
‘ultima Thule’ of the habitable globe, is attracting no little atten- 
tion just now. We have had of late yacht voyages to Iceland 
and rambles in Iceland, and ladies’ visits to Iceland, besides 
Commander Forbes’s elaborate work on its volcanoes and geysers, 
for the information and amusement of stay-at-home travellers ; 
while advertisements of pleasant little parties to visit the ‘ lions’ 
of Iceland, meet us in the weekly literary periodicals, and 
letters appear in the Times, pointing out the best routes, and 
giving most useful warnings as to guides, and most needful in- 
formation on all subjects relating to the commissariat department. 
Meanwhile, here are two handsome volumes, with maps of Iceland, 
ancient and modern, and plans of its ancient halls, and a most 
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interesting introduction and elaborate appendices, placed before 
us by Dr. Dasent, illustrative of life among its ancient inhabi- 
tants nine centuries ago, and telling the tale, more popular among 
them than any other, of wise Njal, and his tragic end. A work 
from Dr. Dasent on such a subject would command attention even 
were its merits less; but this claims especial notice as the finest 
specimen extant of the Icelandic Saga, while the introductory 
essay supplies very important information respecting the early 
history, the every-day life, and especially the legal usages of the 
people among whom its sad story took place. 

The earliest inhabitants—probably the discoverers of Iceland— 
Dr. Dasent remarks, were not the Norwegian sea-rovers. Already 
in the eighth century Culdee anchorites had sought that remote 
solitude, and left traces of their residence in their cells and church- 
furniture. Positive evidence, indeed, of this earlier occupation 
by these peaceful anchorites is supplied by Dicuilus, an Irish 
monk, who, in the year 825, in a work entitled De Mensura 
Orbis, related that at least thirty years before he had seen and 
spoken with several monks who had visited the island of Thule, as 
they called it. ‘ Besides other particulars, the story is accompanied 
‘ with a calculation of the duration of the seasons and length of days 
‘ at different times of the year, which shows clearly that Iceland, 
‘and Iceland alone, could have been visited by these anchorites.’ 
These first settlers died off, and then, more than half a century 
after, came the Northmen—stern contrast to the peaceful, soli- 
tary, meditative Culdees—heathen men, prompt for battle, and 
‘ whose creed was work rather than prayer.’ 

Still it was no savage, or servile race that now colonized 
Iceland. They fled from their fathers’ land to avoid the yoke of 
kingly tyranny imposed by Harold Fairhead—that new and 
galling imposition which made them the king’s men at all times, 
instead of his only at certain times for special service, and that 
burthen, always so intolerable at first to a rising people, taxation. 
Although all this might be ‘a step in the great march of civili- 
zation and progress,’ so it did not seem to these haughty freemen. 
The Northman fought against it long, and at length, worsted in 
the struggle, ‘ sullenly withdrew from the field, and left the land 
‘of his fathers, where, as he thought, no freeborn man could now 
‘care to live.’ Ingolf was the first settler in Iceland, in the year 
874, and was soon followed by many of his countrymen. 

‘ Now, too, we hear of the Northman in alllands. Now France, now 
Italy, now Spain, feels the fury of his wrath and the weight of his arm. 
Aftera time, he spreads his wings for a wider flight, and takes service 
under the great Emperor at Byzantium or Mickiegarth—the great 
city, the town of towns—and fights his foes from whatever quarter 
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they may come. The Moslem in Sicily and Asia, the Bulgarians and 
Sclavonians on the shores of the Black Sea and in Greece, well knew 
the temper of the Northern steel, which has forced many of their chosen 
champions to bite the dust. Wherever he goes the Northman leaves 
his mark, and to this day the lions of the Acropolis are scored with 
runes which tell of his triumph.’ 


But the Northman was not merely the stern soldier or the 
fierce Viking. Even before Christianity had set her seal on him, 
he displayed excellences and virtues which we seek in vain for 
among the heroes of classical story. ‘To do things like a man, 
without looking to the right or the left, was the Northman’s 
boast; and much was included in this. If he killed his foe- 
man, it was openly; if the foeman slept, he must be awakened, 
and challenged ; the evil doer was to be openly defied ; and even 
‘the law of the strong hand’ had its limitation. To say ‘ stand 
and deliver’ to the well-armed traveller was allowable, but ‘to creep 
‘to a man’s abode secretly, at dead of night, and spoil his goods, 
‘ was looked upon as infamy of the worst kind.’ Nor were gentler 
feelings unrecognised. The slain foeman was not to be left un- 
buried, although a mere strewing of gravel might be the only rite 
possible to be bestowed. In almost the self-same words as those 
which, centuries after, the author of Ysaie le Triste uses, the 
Northman is bidden to be ‘ gentle and generous to his friends and 
‘kinsmen; to be stern and grim toward his foes, but even toward 
‘them to fulfil all bounden duties ; finally, to be neither truce- 
‘breaker, talebearer, nor backbiter. To utter nothing against 
‘any man that he would not tell him to his face ; to turn no man 
‘from his door who sought food or shelter, even though he were a 
‘ foe—such were the features of that steadfast faithful spirit which 
‘he brought with him to his new home.’ Very graphically do we 
find all these qualities illustrated in the fine Saga to which we are 
about to call the reader's attention. 

‘Clinging to his natural kingship and priesthood as inalienable 
‘rights, and trusting to his own good sword, the Northman 
‘ steered for Iceland, bringing with him his Odin worship, with 
‘the holy pillars of his high seat, the props of his tribunal, and 
‘the ornament of his drinking-hall; and sometimes he even 
‘brought with him a portion of the sacred soil itself,—a foot or 
‘two of Norway earth—on which to pitch these holy pillars, or 
‘to rear a new shrine in a strange land in honour of the ancient 
‘gods. Dr. Dasent considers it idle—as very probably it is— 
‘to attempt to trace in the creed which revered Odin and the 
‘ ZEsirs as gods, any echo of the Hebrew doctrine of the One 
‘ True God ;’ but although the character of Odin and the nature 
of his Valhalla are singularly true to the character of the North- 
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man, we can scarcely believe that ‘ his creed was home-made.’ In a 
passage of great beauty, but too long for quotation, Dr. Dasent 
very ingeniously shows how, ‘in the grey dawn of time, came a 
worship of the elements,’ for they are more potent than the wor- 
shipper. Then, as he subdues nature to his service, he adores the 
god of the fields, or worships the hunter’s god; and then, while 
‘for every step which he makes in social progress he fills a new 
‘niche in the Pantheon of his faith, he at last rises to feelings and 
‘emotions, and adores his own passions as the gods of war, love, 
‘andsong.’ But while the truth of all this may be allowed, surely 
the coincidence of the Odin creed in some of its most marked 
peculiarities with that of the ancient world, seems to point to the 
fact that the religion, like the tales of the Northman, must have 
been derived from an Eastern and most ancient source? That 
the stern warrior should adore a god of war, and look forward to a 
Valhalla, was natural enough ; but from whence came the sacrifice 
and the sprinkled blood, the holy fire too, which was to burn un- 
quenchably on the altar, and that singular mode of taking pos- 
session of land, ‘ hallowing’ it, by surrounding it with a ring of 
fire ? 
In their social condition the Icelanders, though simple and 
atriarchal in their habits, were far removed from barbarism. 
Although marriage was a matter of bargain and sale, the maiden, 
we find, expected to be consulted as to her willingness; and 
although the master of the household seems to have pos- 
sessed an almost despotic power over his thralls and younger 
children, the mistress fully shared, and sometimes successfully 
disputed, his authority. When Atli, the homeless man, inquires 
for Njal and his son, that he may proffer his service, and asks 
Bergthora, ‘ Hast thou any voice in things here?’ ‘I am Njal’s 
wife,’ she replies, ‘ and I have as much to say to our house-folk 
as he,’ and she forthwith hires him. MHallgerda’s unrestrained 
power over her household involves her husband in continued 
feuds and losses, but even wise Njal never ventures to suggest 
that.a little control might be beneficial. This equality of men 
and women is more remarkable, inasmuch as there appears to have 
been little trace of that chivalrous feeling which produced the 
‘woman worship’ of a later period. The households were large, 
and both master and mistress did not eat the bread of idleness. 
The stores of provisions were dealt out by the housewife, who 
also spun, and sewed, and wove, and set her maidens to the same 
occupations ; while the master, although it might be a man of 
great wealth and power, literally ‘turned his hand to anything.’ 
‘These men were no idlers. They worked hard, and all, high 
‘and low, worked. In no land does the dignity of labour stand 
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‘out so boldly. The greatest chiefs sow and reap, and drive their 
‘sheep. The mightiest warriors were the handiest carpenters and 
‘smiths. Njal’s sons are busy at armourer’s work, like the sons 
‘of the mythical Ragnar before them. To do something and to 
‘do it well was the Icelander’s aim in life.’ 

Iceland in these early days seems to have been far more fertile 
than it now is. Vast flocks of sheep fed on the fells, while wide 
tracts of meadow land supplied hay for the winter provision of 
large studs of horses, and great herds of cattle, that roamed 
upon the hills and fells in summer. Hay was the main staple of 
the Icelander to supply his horses and cattle ; but corn, and even 
wheat, was also grown, mostly in enclosures near the homestead. 
‘It is needless, remarks Dr. Dasent, ‘to heap quotation on 
‘ quotation to support what must be well known to every reader of 
‘the Sagas, that corn grew in Iceland in old times, just as wood 
‘grew there, and wood big enough to build a few ships, and 
‘abundantly enough to be used for charcoal burning. The 
houses of this period were simple enough buildings ; one huge 
apartment, the hall, where the family lived during the day, and 
where, in portions shut up from the rest, the chief persons slept 
at night, and outhouses and farm buildings, all opening upon a 
yard. Some of these halls were of huge dimensions, even two 
hundred feet long. Dr. Dasent has given us plans of one of 
these halls, with its high-pitched open-timbered roof, its low 
‘side aisles,’ as we might call them, and the central lofty nave, 
with long hearths for fire down the middle, with louvres above to 
let out the smoke ; and the benches on either side, with the ‘high 
seat,’ while before them the tables were placed, and to which, 
on occasion of a great concourse of guests, rows of stools were 
added. The raised platform, or dais, at the upper end of the 
hall, also a place of honour, reminds us of the arrangements in 
the old English hall, which we have little doubt, especially in 
earlier times, it closely resembled. And in these huge halls the 
whole household met at meal times; and here were held those 
mighty feasts at Yule-tide, and the autumn gatherings of friends 
and kindred ; and the ‘ arvel,’ or ‘ heir-ale’ feasts, when heirs drank 
themselves into possession of their fathers’ lands and goods ; and 
where there was, as Dr. Dasent remarks, ‘no doubt great mirth 
‘and jollity, much eating and hard drinking of mead and fresh- 
‘brewed ale’ (of the latter the Northman seems to have been as 
fond as our London forefathers) ; ‘ but these drinks are not of a 
‘very heady kind, and one glass of spirits in our days would 
‘send a man farther on the road to drunkenness than many a 
‘horn of foaming mead.’ Indeed, Dr. Dasent earnestly contends Ae 
that this noble, energetic race were by no means the hard drinkers _ 
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they have commonly been considered. ‘ It is easier,’ as he truly 
says, ‘to rob a whole people of its character by a single word, 
than to take the pains to inquire into its history ;’ a remark which 
we would recommend to more than one of our ‘philosophic’ 
historians of the Middle Ages. In some cases an apartment was 
added to the hall which bore the name of ‘the lady’s chamber, 
or bower ;’ a word which recals at once our romance and ballad- 
lore. This was called ‘ bar,’ the original of our ‘ bower.’ 

On the legal institutions of the Icelanders, Dr. Dasent 
supplies much interesting information. Like all the Northmen, 
though ready enough to appeal to the sword, they were emphati- 
cally a law-loving people. ‘ With law shall our land be builded 
‘up and settled,’ says wise Njal, ‘ and with lawlessness wasted and 
‘spoiled.’ Thus, although the right of revenge, indeed in some 
cases we may say the duty, was fully recognised, still the law was 
always ready to interpose with its limitations. 


‘ Every freeman in Iceland who felt himself aggrieved or injured in 
any of his rights, had three ways open to him for redress. He might 
- betake himself at once to the man who had done him wrong, and after 
laying the grievance before him, demand a fine, compensation, and 
atonement in the way of money [bdt]. In this case the matter took 
the shape of a friendly agreement, and the difference was soon settled. 
..... But it sometimes happened that one or other side claimed what 
was called ‘ self-doom,’ the right to make his own award. But if the 
wrong-doer refused to make any compensation, there were still two 
ways left of dealing with him. Ist. The injured party might fall back 
on his right of private war, and follow up the feud, and take vengeance 
on him by killing him or some near member of the family. Or, he 
might follow it up at law, and make a private wrong a matter for the 
consideration of the state. Here, in fact, we see the old freeman 
waiving both his old natural rights—the right of property and the 
right of revenge—and appealing to the new organization of things 
which he had accepted on the establishment of a commonwealth .... 
With regard to the steps in such trial—the Icelandic lawsuit was 
based on the evidence of the community, supported by oath. At every 
step solemn witness was taken, and to fail in producing such witness 
was to lose the suit.’ 


The forms were very similar to our own, and both in Dr. 
Dasent’s account, and in the narratives of the law proceedings in 
the venerable Saga itself, we have been repeatedly struck with 
the resemblance they bear to the ancient laws of London. In 
all cases of manslaughter, those nearest the spot were summoned 
on the inquest, and like as among us in ancient times, they were 
‘jurors and witnesses in one.’ There was the same necessity too 
of the plaintiff giving ‘lawful notice of the assault against such 
‘and such a man, who fell on such and such a man, and gave 
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‘him a death-wound.’ Indeed ‘so technical was the law in this 
‘respect, that it required the plaintiff to repeat this notice in 
‘almost the same words. Due notice was also to be given to 
the defendant when the cause would come on. On the opening 
of the case the defendant had the right to challenge the inquest, 
and in the law proceedings related in the Saga before us, we find 
much ingenuity employed in raising technical objections, or find- 
ing flaws. After judgment was given against the defendant, he 
was made an outlaw, if the offence was such as called down that 
punishment. There were two kinds of outlawry, the lesser, 
involving a three years’ exile, in which case he had three places of 
asylum granted to him until he could get a passage to foreign 
parts ; and thorough outlawry, by which he was forced to fly from 
the haunts of men—that punishment far more dreaded than death 
by all the northern tribes. ‘The tendency,’ however, ‘of the 
‘whole Icelandic legislation was, not to put forth the full force of 
‘the law, but to make matters up.’ 

Thus in important cases ‘daysmen’ were appointed, who gave 
the award which they thought would meet the justice of each 
particular case. When such an award was uttered, the two sides 
were not thought fully atoned until they had granted one another 
‘ pledges of peace.’ The formularies of these pledges are very 
poetical. The following Dr. Dasent considers one of the most 
ancient :— 

‘This is the beginning of our peace-telling, that as we are all atoned 
with God, so shall we be with all men atoned and reconciled, the one 
to the other, at meat and at drink, at market and meeting, at church- 
door and in king’s hall, and whatever place men meet together. We 
shall be so agreed as though there had never been quarrel between us. 
We shall share knife and steak, and all things between us as friends 
and not foes. If strife arises henceforth between us, then fines shall 
be paid, but not blade reddened. But that man of our band who 
breaks the peace new made, and slays after pledges given, he shall be 
driven away as a wolf, and chased so far as men chase wolves farthest, 
or as Christian men seek churches, heathen men worship in shrines, 
fires burn, earth brings forth seed, maid calls ‘ mother,’ ships skim the 
sea, shields shine, sunbeam melts snow, Finns glide on snow sheen, 
fir grows, hawk flies on a summer day with a fair wind beneath both 
his wings, heaven bends over us, earth is peopled, winds rise, waters 
run into the sea, and men sowcorn. He shall be banished from 


churches and Christian men, from God’s house and soil, from every 
home save hell.’ 


Such were the people among whom the events of Njal’s Saga 
took place, the people who listened to its solemn sad story, as it 
was told ‘from Althing to Althing, at Spring Thing, and Autumn 
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‘Leet, at all great gatherings of the people, and over many a 
‘fireside,’ for more than a hundred years, until at the close of 
the twelfth century the unknown writer handed it down to us in 
its present form. The translation of this venerable Saga, the 
largest and most interesting of all that interesting series of Ice- 
landic literature, has been indeed a labour of love to Dr. Dasent, 
who tells us he commenced it as far back as the year 1843 ; and 
those who remember the delightful style of his Tales from the 
Norse will be well prepared to welcome a translation as distin- 
guished for beauty and force as were those suggestive relics of a 
remote past. Njal’s Saga is, indeed, a prose epic, wonderfully 
perfect in its construction, marvellously lifelike in all its portraits, 
even the most subordinate ; and it is narrated in such a style of 
simple beauty, that it is not surprising that the reader of the 
nineteenth century should linger over its pages with an interest 
well nigh as absorbing as the Icelander of the eleventh century 
felt when the events were new, and he heard it told near the cairn 
of the well-remembered Gunnar, or beside the still recent ruins 
of wise Njal’s homestead. The period during which the events 
took place—for it is a veritable narrative—ranges between 950 
and 1017. 

The story of Burnt Njal—true to the character of the venerable 
epic of remotest times—is a narrative of strife and stern retribu- 
tion, of bloodshed and war. Very singular does it appear that 
while the early traditions, and the yet earlier myths of these 
ancient races of men abound in pleasant incident, and have in 
most instances a happy ending; while, as we have seen in Dr. 
Dasent’s delightful Norse tales, the sunshine of life so pre- 
dominates,—the hardy adventurer achieving wealth and honour, 
the ‘friendless man’ rising to high station, the desolate maiden 
finding her home in the king’s palace; while all is hopeful and 
inspiring in the fireside story, so stern a shadow of inevitable ill 
should loom over the loftier and more elaborate composition, 
intended to be said and sung at solemn gatherings of the people, 
and meetings, not for feasting alone, but for grave deliberation. 
Was it that while the pleasant tale of successful endeavour was 
deemed most suitable to awaken the hopes and enterprise of the 
young, these stern old teachers thought a sterner lesson was 
needed for the men on whom the burthen of the commonwealth 
lay, a lesson that worth is not always successful, that evil may 
sometimes for long years work its will, although at length strict 
retribution will be relentlessly exacted ? 

And admirably are these lessons brought out in this venerable 
record of the hopes and fears, the feuds and litigations, the every- 
day life on the land and on the sea, of that energetic race to 
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whom we ourselves owe more than we are aware,—this graphic 
record of life in Iceland almost nine hundred years ago, the 
Njala Saga. A vivid illustration, too, is it of the singular com- 
bination of deepest, most unquestioning faith in an overruling 
fate, with the most unlimited exercise of free agency. ‘ All must 
come to pass, as to man’s life, as it is foredoomed,’ says one of the 
warriors in the story; but still he forms his plans as freely, and 
sets forth on his death-doomed journey as unfettered, as un- 
appalled by omens of coming ill, as though he alone were the 
tuler of his destiny. The Northman, stern fatalist as he is, yet 
goes, as Dr. Dasent remarks, ‘ cheerily and heartily to his work. 
‘He might die. Why, Odin himself was to die at last. Let 
‘him die then, but die bravely.’ Vividly and most spiritedly is 
this peculiarity of the old Norse creed illustrated in this fine 
tale, which begins simply as a nursery story, while even in the 
first chapter the warning note is given of impending doom. 


‘There was a man named Mord, whose surname was Fidelle. He 
was the son of Sigvat the Red, and he dwelt at the ‘ Vale’ in the 
Rangrivervales. He was a mighty chief, and a great taker up of suits, 
and so great a lawyer that no judgments were thought lawful unless 
he had a handinthem. UHehad an only daughter, named Unna. She 
was a fair, courteous, and gifted woman, and was thought the best match 
in all the Rangrivervales. Now thestory turns westward to Broad- 
firth dales, where, at Hauskuldstede, in Laxriverdale, dwelt a man 
named Hauskuld; he had a brother named Hrut. ... . It happened 
once Hauskuld bade his friends to a feast, and his brother Hrut was 
there and sat next him. Hauskuld had a daughter named Hall- 
gerda, who was playing on the floor with some other girls. She was 
fair of face, and tall of growth, and her hair was as soft as silk ; it was 
so long, too, that it came down to her waist. Hauskuld called to her, 
‘Come hither to me, daughter.’ So she went up to him, and he took 
her by the chin and kissed her, and after that she went away. Then 
Hauskuld said to Hrut, ‘ What dost thou think of this maiden, is she 
not fair?’ Hrut held his peace. Hauskuld said the same thing to 
him a second time, and then Hrut answered, ‘Fair enough is this 
* maid, and many will smart for it, but this I know not, whence thieves’ 
‘eyes have come into our race.’ Then Hauskuld was wrath, and for a 
time the brothers saw little of each other.’ 


Hrut woos Unna, and is betrothed; but he subsequently post- 
pones the marriage for three years, and sails to Norway. Here 
he falls under the spells of that wicked queen Gunhilda, who 
was believed to possess magical power, and when at the end of 
the three years he takes leave of her, she says, ‘If I have as 
‘much power over thee as I think, I lay this spell on thee—that 
‘thou mayest never have any pleasure in living with this woman 
‘on whom thy heart is set.’ Hrut laughs at this as an idle pro- 
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phecy; but he returns to Iceland, marries Unna, and lives un- 
happily with her, until at length she goes back to her father. 

‘Now it must be told how Hallgerda, Hauskuld’s daughter, 
‘ grows up, and is the fairest of women to look on; she was tall of 
‘ stature, too, and therefore she was called ‘ Longcoat.’ She was 
‘ fair-haired, and had so much that she could hide herself in it, 
‘but she was lavish and hard-hearted. ‘Thorwald, who was 
rich and well to do,’ asks her in marriage, and the father assents 
without ‘ever asking his daughter what she thought of it, for his 
heart was set on giving her away.’ But, however patriarchal in 
some respects the family compact might be, the free women of 
the North claimed a voice in an arrangement that so nearly con- 
cerned them, and thus Hallgerda gives her father a good specimen 
of what he calls her ‘hard temper.’ But as he determines to 
conclude the marriage, she goes to her foster-father Thiostolf, 
‘and tells him her trouble, receiving from him the ominous con- 
solation, ‘ Be of good cheer, for thou wilt be married a second 
‘time ; and then they will ask thee what thou thinkest of the 
‘match.’ After that we are told ‘they spoke no more of the 
matter ;’ so the bridal feast was held, and Thorwald at its close 
takes Hallgerda, with her evil counsellor, home. Little comfort 
did the poor man have in his fair bride. ‘She was prodigal and 
‘ grasping, and there was nothing that her neighbours had but 
‘she must have too, and all that she had, whether it were her 
‘own or belonged to others, she wasted. But when the spring 
‘ came, there was a scarcity in the house of both meal and stock- 
‘fish. So Hallgerda went up to Thorwald and said, ‘Thou must 
‘not be sitting indoors any longer, for we want for the house 
‘both meal and fish.’’ Thorwald remonstrates, she answers him 
insultingly, and he, giving her a blow on the face, hurried off to 
seek the needful supplies. ‘Who has been playing you this 
sorry trick ?’ inquires her foster-father Thiostolf, and he forthwith 
takes his murderous axe, follows Thorwald, attacks him, and 
‘lifting up his axe a second time, gave him a blow on the head, 
and he fell down dead on the spot.’ Thiostolf returns to the 
house. ‘Thine axe is bloody,’ says Hallgerda, ‘what hast thou 
done?’ ‘ What will cause thee to be wedded a second time,’ is 
the welcome reply. Hallgerda sends Thiostolf to a place of 
safety, and rides home to her father, who, though he receives her 
reluctantly, remarks, with true fatalist coolness, ‘ there’s no good 
in troubling oneself about a thing that’s done and gone.’ 

Like Queen Gunhilda, the baleful Hallgerda seems to have 
possessed some spell to draw men’s hearts to her; for in the very 
next chapter we find her wooed and married a second time, her 
consent having now been duly asked. The marriage is a happy 
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one, until in an evil day Thiostolf goes to the house, and asks 
an asylum. This Hallgerda affords him; but ere long he 
quarrels with her husband, and while they are seeking the sheep 
on the fell, kills him. Again he returns to Hallgerda, but not 
to receive her thanks, for she sends him to her uncle Hrut, who, 
on learning the reason of his coming thither, slays him forthwith 
with heartiest good will, while Hallgerda with her infant daughter 
takes possession of the homestead to which she is entitled on her 
husband's death. It is now that the chief personages of the tale, 
Gunnar and Nijal, ‘ come into the story.’ 


‘There was a man whose name was Gunnar, a tall man in growth, 
and a strong man—best skilled in arms of all men. He could cut, or 
thrust, or shoot, if he chose, as well with his left as with his right 
hand, and he smote so swiftly with his sword that three seemed to 
flash through the air at once. He was the best shot with the bow of all 
men, and never missed his mark. He could leap more than his own 
height, with all his war-gear, and as far backwards as forwards. He 
could swim like aseal, and there was no game in which it was any good 
for any one to strive with him; and so it was said that no man was 
his match. He was handsome of feature, and fair-skinned. His nose 
was straight, and a little turned up at the end. He was blue-eyed, 
and bright-eyed, and ruddy-cheeked. His hair thick, and of good 
hue, and hanging down in comely curls. ‘The most courteous of men 
was he, of sturdy frame and strong will, bountiful and gentle, a fast 
friend, but hard to please when making them. He was wealthy in 
goods.’ 


The photographic minuteness of this full-length portrait will 
amuse the reader, who, however, must allow that the gallant 
Northman was no unworthy representative of that race to whom 
we ourselves owe so much. The hero of the tale, Njal, is scarcely 
painted in such vivid colours :— 


‘There was a man whose name was Njal. He was the son of 
Thorgeir Gelling, the son of Thorolf. Njal dwelt at Bergthorsknoll in 
the Vandisles ; he had another homestead on Thorolfsfell. Njal was 
wealthy in goods, and handsome of face ; no beard grew on his chin. 
He was so great a lawyer, that his match was not to be found. Wise 
too he was, and foreknowing, and foresighted [gifted with a power of 
foreseeing future events]. Of good counsel, and ready to give it, and 
all that he advised men was sure to be the best for them to do. 
Gentle and generous, he unravelled every man’s knotty points who 
came to see him about them. Bergthora was his wife’s name; she 
was Skarphedinn’s daughter, a very high-spirited, brave-hearted woman, 
but somewhat hard-tempered. They had six children, three daughters 
and three sons, and they all come into this story.’ 


‘ Now it must be told how Unna had lost all her ready money.’ 
Her father having died, we find that the lady, being of very lavish 
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and unthrifty habits, speedily made an end of her goods, and at 
last had nothing left but land and stock. She therefore made 
her way to Lithend, to Gunnar her kinsman, ‘and the end of 
their talk was—what is a common enough subject of talk in the 
present day—‘ how heavily she was pressed for money. Gunnar 
very liberally offers her help, though in a way we should scarcely 
have expected among so simple a people. ‘Take as much money 
as thou needest from what I have out at interest,’ is his reply. 
Now this did not suit Unna, for when she separated from Hrut 
her father claimed back her dower; but Hrut having challenged 
him ‘to fight on the island’—demanding in this case ‘ wager of 
battle’-—‘ he spake out and said that he would not fight with 
him,’ and thus he lost his claim. Her answer, therefore, was, ‘I 
wish thee to get my goods out of Hrut’s hands,’ and she urges 
upon him that with his daring he might easily vanquish Hrut. 
Gunnar is at length persuaded to undertake the challenge, but it 
is necessary that legal notice should be given—a task apparently 
as difficult and dangerous as serving a writ on an Irish squire 
surrounded by bogs and ‘the finest pisantry,) and armed to 
the teeth besides. So Gunnar seeks counsel of Njal. ‘A very 
‘hard suit to undertake,’ replies the wise man, ‘and one very 
‘hazardous ;’ still, ‘ the end will be good if thou breakest none of 
‘the rules I lay down; if thou dost, thy life is in danger.’ He 
then proceeds to direct him ; and there is so much naive humour 
in the advice, and the whole narrative affords so vivid a picture 
of the times, that we must endeavour to epitomize it :— 


‘Thou shalt ride from home,’ says Njal, ‘ with two men at thy back. 
Over all thou shalt have a great rough cloak, and under that a russet 
kirtle of cheap stuff, and under all thy good clothes. Thou must take 
a small axe in thy hand, and each of you must have two horses, one 
fat and the other lean. Thou shalt carry hardware and smith’s work, 
and ye must ride off early to-morrow morning, and when ye are come 
across Whitewater westwards, mind and slouch thy hat well over thy 
brows. Then men will say, ‘ Who is this tall man?’ And thy mates 
shall say, ‘ Here is Huckster Hedinn the Big, a man from Eyjafirth, 
‘who is going about with smith’s work for sale. This Hedinn is ill- 
‘tempered, and a chatterer, a fellow who thinks he alone knows every- 
‘thing.’ So thou shalt ride west to Bagafirth, offering all sorts of ware 
for sale ; and be sure often to cry off thy bargains, so that it will be 
noised abroad that Huckster Hedinn is the worst of men to deal with, 
and that no lies have been told of his bad behaviour. So thon shalt 
ride to Hauskuldstede ; there thou must stay a night, and sit in the 
lowest place, and hang thy head down. Next morning thou must go to 
the farm nearest Hrutstede, and offer thy goods, praising up all that 
is worst, and tinkering up the faults.’ 


Here he was to quarrel with the master, and Hrut would be 
sent for to part them. He was then to go with Hrut to his house, 
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Gunnar's cunning Plan—He summons Hrut. 835 


and in answer to his questions about ‘stout champions—a theme 
which seems always to have been welcome—he is cunningly to 
direct the conversation until he could introduce Fidelle Mord’s 
name. ‘At the same time,’ suggests the wary Nijal, ‘ sing some 
stave to please Hrut, for I know thou art a skald.’ Hrut being 
thus put in good humour, the pretended Huckster Hedinn was to 
lead the conversation to the dangerous subject of Mord’s claim 
for his daughter’s dower. ‘ Thou didst challenge him to single 
combat,’ thou must say, ‘but he was old, and so his friends 
advised him not; and they let the suit fall to the ground.’ ‘True 
‘enough, Hrut will say ; ‘ but the suit might have been taken up 
‘at another Thing.’ Then the pretended smith was to express 
surprise, and innocently inquire what the form would be. Hrut 
will answer, ‘I must be summoned so that I can hear the 
summons, or I must be summoned here in my lawful house.’ 
‘ Recite the summons, then,’ thou must say, ‘and I will say it 
after thee.’ 

Gunnar promises to follow this advice to the very letter, and 
two nights after rode from home with his two companions, 


‘until they got to Bluewood heath, and then men on horseback met 
them, and asked who that tall man might be of whom so little was 
seen. His companions said it was Huckster Hedinn. Then the other 
said a worse was not to be looked for behind, when such a man as 
he went before. Gunnar went on doing everything as Njal had laid 
it down for him; and when he came to Hauskuldstede he stayed 
there a night, and thence he rode down the dale till he came to the next 
farm to Hrutstede. There he offered his wares for sale, and Hedinn 
fell at once upon the farmer. This was told to Hrut, and he sent to 
Hedinn: he went at once to see Hrut, and had a good welcome. Hrut 
seated him over against himself, and their talk went pretty much as Njal 
had guessed; but when they came to talk of Rangrivervale, and 
Hrut asked about the men there, Gunnar sung this stave :— 
‘ “Men, in sooth, are slow to find, 

‘So the people speak by stealth. 

‘ Often this has reached my ears 

‘ All thro’ Rangar’s rolling vales. 

‘Still, I trow that Fideile Mord 

‘ Tried his hand in fight of yore. 

‘Sure was never gold bestower 

‘Such a man for might and wit.’ 


‘Then Hrut said, ‘Thou art a skald, Hedinn ; but hast thou never 
heard how things went between me and Mord?’ Then Hedinn sang 
another stave :— 

‘Once, I ween, I heard a rumour, 
‘ How the Lord of rings bereft thee ; 
‘ From thine arms earth’s offspring tearing, 
Trickful he, and trustful thou.’ .. . 
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‘So they went on till Hrut, in answer, told him how the suit must 
be taken up, and recited the summons. Hedinn repeated it all 
wrong, and Hrut burst out laughing, and had no mistrust. Then he 
said Hrut must summon once more ; and Hrut did so. Then Hedinn 
repeated the summons a second time, and this time right; and he 
called his companions to witness how he summoned Hrut in a suit 
which Unna, Mord’s daughter, had made over to him with her plighted 
hand. At night they went to sleep, but as soon as ever Hrut was 
sound asleep, they took their clothes and arms, and rode off. 

‘Hauskuld wakes up that night at Hauskuldstede, and roused all 
his household. ‘I will tell you my dream,’ he said. ‘I thought I saw 
‘agreat bear go out of this house, and I knew at once this beast’s 
‘match was not to be found. ‘T'wo cubs followed him, wishing well to 
‘the bear; and they all made for Hrutstede, and went into the house 
‘there. After that I awoke. Now, I wish to ask if any of you saw 
‘aught about yon tall man?’ Then one man answered him: ‘I saw 
‘ how a golden fringe and a bit of scarlet cloth peeped out at his arm, 
‘and on his right arm he had a ring of gold.’ Hauskuld said, ‘This 
‘beast is no man’s fetch, but Gunnar of Lithend; and now methinks I 
‘see all about it. Up, let us ride to Hrutstede.? And they did so. 
Hrut lay in his locked bed, and asks who have come there. Hauskuld 
tells who he is, and asks what guests might be there in the house. 
‘ Only Huckster Hedinn is here,’ says Hrut. ‘A broader man across 
the back it will be, I fear,’ says Hauskuld. ‘I guess here must have 
been Gunnar of Lithend.’ ‘Then there has been a pretty trial of 
cunning,’ says Hrut. ‘What has happened?’ says Hauskuld. ‘I 
‘told him how to take up Unna’s suit; and I summoned myself, and he 
‘summoned after ; and now he can use this first step in the suit, and it 
‘is right in law.’ ‘There has, indeed, been a great falling off of wit on 
‘ one side,’ said Hauskuld, ‘and Gunnar cannot have planned it all by 
‘himself. Njal must be at the bottom of this plot, for there is not his 
‘ match for wit in all the land.’ 


Gunnar arrives safely at home, and from thence rides to the 
Althing ; and thither came Hrut and Hauskuld, with a numerous 
gathering. Gunnar opened his case, and brought forward his 
witnesses. Hrut replied, ‘and said there was a flaw in the 
pleading; whereupon Gunnar challenges him to single combat. 
The brothers go aside to consider of it; but eventually deem it 
the safest to pay down the money. ‘1 will be thy meed for this,’ 
says the irritated Hrut. ‘ Be that as it may,’ is the reply. Poor 
Gunnar, however, paid dearly, although in a way neither he nor 
the brothers ever dreamt of. ‘Now men rode home from the 
Thing, and Gunnar got great honour from the suit.. He handed 
the whole sum over to Unna, and would have none of it. She 
soon after married Valgard, ‘without advice of any of her 
‘kinsfolk, which Gunnar and Njal and many others thought ill of, 
‘for he was a cross-grained man, and had few friends.’ 


| 

—— 


Gunnar turns ‘ Sea-rover'—His Return and Marriage. 337 


Soon after, there came a ship out of Norway, and the master 
went to visit Gunnar, and told him such stirring tales of Viking 
life, that he takes counsel of Njal ‘ whether he thought it would 
be a wise step in him to go abroad.’ ‘I think it wise,’ is the 
prompt reply. So Gunnar sets forth, and fares ‘eastward ho,’ 
gaining great honour and worship from all men. The chapter 
which tells how he went ‘a sea-roving,’ reads wonderfully like 
one in the history of our early voyagers. The same delight in 
danger, the same reckless bravery, the same uprightness and 
generosity. Gunnar returned home laden with spoils and gifts. 
Among the former, a wondrous bill, possessing the magical pro- 
perty of foretelling what is to be done, ‘ for when a man is to be 
‘slain with that bill, something sings in it so loudly that it may 
‘be heard a good way off.’ We do not recollect ever having met 
with this singular superstition before. Among his gifts, Gunnar 
receives from King Harold Gorm ‘a robe of honour, and golden- 
‘seamed gloves, and a fillet with a knot of gold on it, and a 
‘Russian hat.’ Earl Hacon, too, gives him a gold ring. Gunnar 
reciprocates these gifts by handsome presents, and returns to 
Iceland with his company ; where ‘all men were glad to see them, 
‘for they were blithe and merry to their household, nor had their 
‘haughtiness grown while they were away. 

Gunnar goes to see Njal, who heartily welcomes him. ‘Thou 
‘hast been much proved,’ he says, ‘but still thou wilt be more 
‘tried hereafter; for many will envy thee. ‘ With all men I 
would wish to stand well,’ is the reply. ‘Much bad will happen,’ 
says the far-seeing Njal, ‘and thou wilt always have some quarrel 
to ward off” ‘So be it, then,’ is Gunnar’s chivalrous answer, ‘So 
that I have a good ground on my side.’ ‘So will it be too, if 
thou hast not to smart for others,’ is the ominous reply. 

Alas! the guileless champion, ‘ well arrayed,’ and with a goodly 
following, rides to the Thing. ‘ Many men came to see Gunnar, and 

‘ask tidings of him ; and he was easy and merry to all men, and 
‘told them all they wished to hear.’ Unhappily, here he met the 
baleful Hallgerda, drest for conquest, in ‘red kirtle and scarlet 
cloak trimmed with needlework down to the waist,’ while her still 
beautiful hair ‘came down her bosom, and was both fair and full.’ 
He readily falls into the snare, and proceeds to the booth of 
Hauskuld and Hrut, to ask for her. Hauskuld hesitates, but 
Hrut speaks out most honourably. ‘In this wise will I answer 
‘thee, as is the very truth. Thou art a brisk, brave man, well to 
‘do, and unblemished ; but she is much mixed up with evil report, 

‘and I will not cheat thee in anything.’ So Hrut ‘told Gunnar 

‘unasked all about Hallgerda’s temper, and Gunnar at first 
‘thought that there was more than enough that was wanting— 
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but at last it came about that they struck a bargain.’ Gunnar 
rode to Njal, and told him. He took it heavily, and Gunnar 
asked him wherefore. ‘Because, from her will arise all kinds of 
ill, if she comes hither, east.’ 

And now begins in good earnest the story of strife and blood- 
shed, and stern retributive justice. Gunnar takes his bride on a 
visit to Bergthorsknoll, and here she and Bergthora, Njal’s wife, 
have a bitter quarrel, which is carried on for years, each year 
being marked by the slaying of one of their respective ‘ house- 
carles—Kol slaying Swart, Njal’s woodman, and Atli slaying Kol, 
Gunnar's grieve. Atli in turn is slain by Brynjolf the Unruly, 
who the following year is killed by Thord Freedmanson, who also 
eventually falls a sacrifice to the vengeful Hallgerda. A strange 
state of things does this appear. The mistresses of each house- 
hold coolly send their ‘house-carles’ to hew timber or burn 
charcoal, or to waylay her rival’s servant and ‘do him to death ;’ 
while the husbands, determined that nothing shall cause strife 
between them, quietly pay down the moneysfine for each man- 
slaughter. Nor is the feeling of the ‘ house-carles’ less suggestive, 
they seem to have been as ready to take up their mistresses’ 
quarrel as their appointed work; or, rather, to have considered 
this as part of it. ‘Wilt thou do all the work that I set before 
‘thee ?’ says Njal's wife when hiring Atli, ‘and that though I 
‘wish to send thee where a man’s life is at stake?’ Atli’s only 
objection is that, as she has so many men at her beck, he is not 
likely to be needed. And when she coolly tells him ‘ Thou shalt 
go and look for Kol, for now thou shalt slay him this very day,’ 
‘This work is well fitted for us,’ is Atli’s reply, ‘for each of us 
are two bad fellows ;' and forthwith he goes and challenges Kol, 
and spears him with as much nonchalance as though he were 
spearing a salmon. 

Many years does this feud between the wives continue, while 
Gunnar and Njal hold fast their long-tried friendship ; and then 
atime of famine comes on, and while Gunnar is absent at the 
Thing, Hallgerda fulfils her uncle’s ominous prophecy of the 
‘thieves’ eyes,’ and sends her thrall to plunder the rich miser 
Otkell. Gunnar comes home, and Hallgerda sets food on the 
board, cheese and butter. Gunnar knew such food was not to 
be looked for in his house, and asked Hallgerda whence it came. 
‘ Whence thou mightest well eat it,’ is her reply ; ‘ besides, it is no 
man’s business to trouble himself with housekeeping. Gunnar 
got wrath, and said, ‘Ill indeed is it if I ama partaker with 
thieves, and with that he gave her a slap on the cheek. She 
said she would bear that slap in mind, and repay it if she could ; 
a threat which the ferocious woman amply fulfils years after. 
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Gunnar’s Prowess—He returns to Lithend. 839° 


Meanwhile Gunnar, though most upright and honourable, 
becomes involved in a bitter feud with Otkell, who refuses the 
atonement he is willing to make. At length Otkell and his 
friends set upon Gunnar, who, by the aid of his magic bill, and 
the steadfast courage of his brother Kolskegg, slays eight, the 
other four taking to flight. There is a touching trait of the 
gentleness of this true hero’s character when, in his reply to his 
brother’s exulting remark, ‘ Well hast thou avenged thee now,’ 
he says, ‘I would like to know whether I am by so much the less 
‘brisk and bold than other men, because I think more of killing 
‘men than they.’ 

But Gunnar is adoomed man. Again and again he is attacked 
by foemen bound to avenge the death of relations he had killed, 
and again and again he meets them right valiantly,—in one 
instance slaying fourteen. Njal at length counsels him to leave 
the country for a short time, ‘lest he should be slain by the 
kinsmen of those whom he had killed.’ He therefore prepares 
for his voyage with Njal’s two younger sons, and bids farewell to 
his household, who make great lamentation. 


‘ He threw his arms round each when he was ‘ boun,’ and every one 
of them went out of doors with him; he leans on the butt of his 
spear, and leaps into the saddle, and he and Kolskegg ride away. They 
ride down along Markfleet, and just then Gunnar’s horse tripped and 
threw him off. He turned with his face up towards the Lithe, and 
the homestead at Lithend, and said ‘ Fair is the Lithe; so fair that it 
‘has never seemed to me'so fair; the cornfields are all white to harvest, 
‘and the home mead is mown; and now I will ride back home and not 
‘fare abroad at all.’ ‘Do not this joy to thy foes,’ says Kolskegg, 
‘by breaking thine atonement, and thou mayest be sure that all will 
‘happen as Njal has said.’ ‘I will not go away any whither,’ says 
Gunnar, ‘ and so I would thou shouldest do too.’ ‘That shall not be,’ 
says Kolskegg.’ 


So they parted. Gunnar returned to Lithend, while Kolskegg 
fared to Sweden, and won great honour, and then, having become 
a Christian, he eventually ‘fared out to Micklegarth [Constan- 
‘tinople], and there took service with the Emperor; and the last 
‘that was heard of him was, that he wedded a wife there, and 
‘was captain over the Varangians, and stayed there till his death- 
‘day; and he now is out of this story.’ 

‘ Now Gunnar sits at home that fall and winter,’ but his foemen 
are ceaselessly plotting against him. At length there were forty 
men in league to waylay him, and Njal warns him of his danger, 
and urges him to have the aid of his two elder sons. ‘I will not 


‘that thy sons should be slain for my sake; thou hast a right to. 
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‘look for other things from me,’ is Gunnar’s chivalrous reply ; 
and Njal, full of sad forebodings, rides home. More than a 
twelvemonth passes ere the murderous intention of the league is 
fulfilled, and then, one dark autumn night, while Gunnar’s men 
were away finishing their haymaking, the band set out, and 
stealthily surround the house. Gunnar, Hallgerda, and his 
mother are sleeping in a loft above the hall, and roused by the 
dying howl of his faithful hound, he looks out, slays the first 
that climbs up with his stout bill, and then makes a stout defence 
with his bow, until at length one of his foemen springs up on the 
roof and cuts his bowstring. Gunnar deals him his death-blow 
with his bill, but then asks Hallgerda for two locks of her hair, 
which, with two of his mother’s, would twist into a bowstring. 
This the vindictive woman, reminding him of the blow he had 
formerly given her, refuses, and the gallant champion, after a 
long single-handed combat, falls covered with wounds. ‘ We 
have now laid low a mighty chief, and hard work has it been, 
says Gizur, ‘but the fame of this defence of his shall last as long 
as men live in this land.’ 

When the news was made known, ‘ it was ill-spoken of through- 
‘ out the whole country, and his death was a great grief to many 
‘a man. Wise Njal mourned greatly, and recommended that 
vengeance should be taken. ‘They cast a cairn over Gunnar, 
and made him sit upright in the cairn.’ They would, too, have 
buried his famous bill with him; but his sorrowing mother de- 
clared that it should not be, but that he alone should have it who 
was ready to avenge Gunnar’s death. She also drove Hallgerda 
away, saying, very truly, she had been the cause of her son’s 
slaying. Meanwhile, the simple faith of these impulsive North- 
men could not admit that he, whom they had so lately seen 
full of life and energy, was lying unconscious of all around him, 
so the story spread that Gunnar ‘ was merry, for he was singing 
inside his cairn.’ Much doubt of this story was expressed by 
the more cautious, so at length Skarphedinn, Njal’s eldest son, 
paid a visit to Lithend. Now, one evening, he was standing 
with Hogni, Gunnar's eldest son, ‘by the cairn on the south 
‘side. The moon and stars were shining clear and bright; then, 
‘all at once, they thought they saw the cairn standing open, and 
“lo! Gunnar had turned himself in the cairn, and looked at the 
‘moon. They thought they saw four lights burning in the cairn, 
‘and none of them threw a shadow. They saw that Gunnar was 
‘merry, and he wore a joyful face. He sang a song, and so 
‘loud, that it might have been heard though they had been 
‘farther off’—a song of exulting defiance, ending with the cha- 
racteristic lines :— 


Gunnar avenged—The Introduction of Christianity. 341 


‘I will die the prop of battle, 
Sooner die than yield an inch.’ 


‘Such tokens,’ says Skarphedinn, ‘teach us what we ought to 
do ;’ so he promises Hogni to be ever helpful to him, and the 
son goes and takes down Gunnar's dreaded bill, to the great joy 
of his grandmother, who bids him avenge his father in good 
earnest. Forth fare the two avengers, ‘and two ravens flew with 
them all the way.’ Four of Gunnar’s slayers meet the same fate. 
Eventually atonement is made, ‘and Hogni is now out of the 
story.’ 

The history next tells how gallantly Njal’s two younger sons 
bore themselves in fight against some Norwegian Vikings, and 
how, throughout the long strife, ‘they were ever where there 
was most need.’ Here they meet the second hero of the story. 
‘ They see ships coming from the south, but on that ship that 
‘came first stood a man by the mast who was clad in a silken 
‘kirtle, and had a gilded helm, and his hair was both fair and 


‘he will be happy who follows this, rather than any other; and 
‘if those men come out hither who preach this faith, then I will : 
‘back them well.’ He went often alone, away from other men, ia 
and muttered to himself. Soon after, a preacher of the new 1 
faith arrived from Norway, Thangbrand by name, a more illus- ‘ 
trious exponent of ‘ muscular Christianity’ than even Mr. Kingsley 

could desire—challenging men to single combat, exorcising the 

most savage Baresark in the land, and by the help of his com- 

panion Gudlief, ‘who was a great manslayer, carrying the cause 

of Christianity with a high hand. Next spring they set out on 

their preaching mission ; they find a man named Thorkell, who 

opposes the faith, and challenges Thangbrand. He, bearing a 

red cross on his shield, encounters and slays him, and then 

‘Hilder and all his household took upon them the new faith.’ 

Onward they fare, and a man named Sorcerer Hedinn withstands 

LXVIII. AA 


‘thick; that man had a spear inlaid with gold in his hand.’ ‘ 
This was Kari, the hero of the second part of the story, as S11 
Gunnar is of the first. He does them good service, and together PE 
they defeat the Vikings, and gain great spoil; and then ‘they a4 
go sea-roving, and everywhere won the victory.’ After defeating i‘ 
the King of Man, and receiving rich presents from Sigurd, Earl 4 
of the Orkneys, they at length return to Iceland, and Kari ya 
marries Njal’s daughter Helga. 
Meanwhile, news came that there had been a change of faith 4 a. 
in Norway, and many men said it was a strange and wretched i 
thing to throw off the old faith. Then wise old Njal said, ‘It hal 
‘seems to me as though this new faith must be much better, and a 
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them ; so Gudlief chases him, gets within spearshot, and ‘ shoots a 
spear at‘him and through him.’ Weatherlid the Skald speaks 
against them; so Thangbrand and Gudlief slay him, and then 
they fare to Bergthorsknoll, and Njal and his household ‘ take 
the faith. Strange does it seem that, thus preached, Christianity 
should have prevailed at all; but we find that at the next Althing 
the question of change of faith was brought solemnly before the 
Assembly. 

As might be expected, there was great strife; at length Thor- 
geir, ‘an old speaker of the law,’ but a heathen, was requested 
to decide for the meeting. He seems to have been solemnly im- 
pressed with the importance of his decision. ‘ He lay all that 
‘ day on the ground, and spread a cloth over his head, so that no 
‘ man spoke with him; but the day after, men went to the Hill 
‘ of Laws, and then Thorgeir bade them be silent, and listen.’ To 
their great astonishment, his decision was in favour of the new 
faith. ‘This is the beginning of our laws,’ he said, after having 
taken pledges that the meeting would adhere to his judgment ; 
‘all men shall be Christian here in the land, and believe in one 
‘ God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; but leave off all 
‘ idol-worship, not expose children to perish, and not eat horse- 
‘flesh.’ Wecannot help thinking that the prominence here given 
to so very unimportant a usage as the eating of horseflesh, cor- 
roborates the generally received opinion that the Odin religion 
was directly derived from those Scythian tribes among whom the 
horse was a sacred animal, and eating horseflesh an act of solemn 
religious worship. The keeping of ‘the Lord’s day, and fast 
‘ days, Yuletide and Easter, and all the greatest high days and 
“iy, holidays, was also decreed, and ‘after that men fared home 

* from the Thing.’ 

Some years pass on; Njal grows old in years and honours ; 
his sons and daughters marry, and he marries his foster-son 
Hauskuld, to whom he is much attached, to the fair but proud 
Hildigunna ; and the whole family dwell together in such love, 
‘that none of them thought anything that he did or said of 
‘worth, unless the others had a share in it.) At length Val- 
gard the Guileful returns to Iceland, and owing an old and bitter 
grudge to Njal, takes counsel with his malignant son Mord—who 
seems the very embodiment of spiteful Lok—how he may, as he 
very characteristically expresses it, ‘pay him off by something 
‘that will drag them all down to death; and this thou canst 
‘do by setting them by the ears by tale-bearing, so that Njal’s 
‘ sons may slay Hauskuld ; but there are many who will have the 
‘ blood feud after him, and so Njal’s sons will be slain in that 
‘ quarrel.’ The old man shortly after dies, but the legacy of ven- 
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The Treachery of Mord—Hauskuld slain. 343 


geance is solemnly bequeathed to the son, who bends his whole 
power to its accomplishment. 

The story how Mord ingratiates himself alike with Njal’s fierce 
and impulsive sons, and with the gentler Hauskuld ; how cau- 
tiously he awakens suspicions on either side; how unwillingly 
Hauskuld listens, and how cunningly Mord presses each little 
incident into proof of the truth of his assertions, is most skilfully 
and dramatically told. More than a year passes, and the cool- 
ness between Njal’s sons and his foster-son grows into actual hos- 
tility. Hauskuld visits his wife's uncle Flosi, who warns him, 
and at parting ‘ gave him a scarlet cloak, and it was embroidered 
with needlework down to the waist; so he rode home. The 
winter passes away during which ‘ Mord slanders Hauskuld after 
his wont, and has now many new tales to tell ;’ and at length by 
persuading Skarphedinn that he has received insults which only 
blood can atone for, he pledges him to slay him. The manner 
of this ‘ slaying’ seems to us to differ very little from a foul 
murder. The sun has just arisen, Hauskuld throwing over him 
the rich cloak Flosi had given him, with corn-sieve in one hand, 
and sword in the other—how thoroughly belligerent the state of 
society must have been—sets forth to the peaceful occupation of 
sowing his field. Skarphedinn and his band fall upon him, and 
Hauskuld receives his death-wound, meekly exclaiming, ‘ God 
help me, and forgive you.’ His wife, breathing vengeance against 
his murderers, takes off the broidered cloak, and wiping off the 
blood from the deadly wound, folded it together, and laid it in 
her chest. ‘ Sorrowful tidings are these,’ said Njal; ‘ methinks 
‘ it were better to have lost two of my sons, and that Hauskuld 
‘ had lived ;’ and truly ‘this thing touched Njal so nearly, that 
‘ he could never speak of it without shedding tears.’ 

The meeting at the Althing now drew nigh, and preparations 
were made for prosecuting Njal’s sons; and then Mord, who had 
urged them on, turns against them, and calls on the ‘ nine neigh- 
‘ bours who dwelt nearest the spot, to take witness of Hauskuld’s 
‘wounds.’ But money atonement will not satisfy the widow ; so 
when her uncle Flosi rides by on his way to the Thing, she 
prepares the hall for him and his followers, and bids her hand- 
maidens bring the meat. 


‘ After that Flosi sat down to the board, and bade men eat. Then 
Hildigunna came into the room, and went before Flosi, and threw her 
hair off her eyes and wept. ‘ Heavy hearted art thou now, kinswoman,’ 
said Flosi, ‘ when thou weepest ; but still it is well that thou shouldst 
weep for a good husband.’ ‘ What vengeance or help shall I have of 
thee ?’ she says. ‘I will follow up thy suit,’ said Flosi, ‘to the utmost 
‘limit of the law, or strive for that atonement which good men and 
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‘true shall say we ought to have as full amends.’ ‘ Hauskuld would 
avenge thee,’ she said, ‘if he had the blood feud after thee.’ ‘Thou 
lackest not firmness,’ answered Flosi, ‘and what thou wantest is plain.’ 
‘ Amor Ornolf’s son of Ferwaterwood,’ said Hildigunna, ‘ had done less 
‘wrong towards Thord Frey’s priest, thy father ; and yet thy brothers 
‘Kolbein and Egil slew him at Skaptarfells-Thing.’ Then Hildigunna 
went back into the hall, and unlocked her chest, and then she took 
out the cloak, Flosi’s gift, and in it Hauskuld had been slain, and there 
she had kept it, blood and all. Then she went back into the sitting- 
room with the cloak ; she went up silently to Flosi. Flosi had just 
eaten his full, and the board was cleared. Hildigunna threw the 
cloak over Flosi, and the gore rattled down all over him. Then she 
spoke and said: ‘ This cloak, Flosi, thou gavest to Hauskuld, and now I 
‘give it back to thee; he was slain in it, and I call God and all good 
‘men to witness, that I adjure thee by all the might of thy Christ, and 
‘by thy manhood and bravery, to take vengeance for all these wounds 
‘which he had on his dead body, or else to be called every man’s 
‘dastard.’ Flosi threw the cloak off him, and hurled it into her lap, 
and said, ‘Thou art the greatest hell-hag, and thou wishest that we 
‘should take that course which shall be the worst for all of us; but 
‘women’s counsel is ever cruel.’ Flosi was so stirred at this, that 
sometimes he was blood-red in the face, and sometimes ashy pale as 
withered grass, and sometimes blue as death. So Flosi and his men 
rode away.’ 


Hildigunna’s solemn adjuration, however, eventually produced 
its effect. After long consultations at the Thing, Njal’s sons are 
sentenced to pay the atonement for Hauskuld, and the silver is 
laid down; but after an angry colloquy between Flosi and 
‘ Skarphedinn ‘ Flosi spurned the money, and said he would not 
‘touch a penny of it; he would only have one of two things, 
‘either that Hauskuld should fall unatoned, or they would have 
‘vengeance for him.’ Flosi now summons his men up to the 
Great Rift. ‘This will I promise,’ said he, ‘not to part from this 
quarrel before one of us bites the dust before the other.’ They 
“then take oaths to be true to each other, and appoint Flosi as 
leader, who directs that they shall ride to Bergthorsknoll, fall on 
Njal’s sons with fire and sword, and not turn away till they are 
all dead. 

Meanwhile, wise old Njal foretells to his sons that evil is at 
hand. Portents too are seen, and Runolf Thorstein’s son going 
out one Lord’s day night, heard a great crash, and looking 
towards the west, ‘ thought he saw a ring of fiery hue, and within 
‘that ring a man on a grey horse. He had a flaming fire- 
‘brand in his hand, he was as black as pitch, and he sang a song 
ending : 


‘So fares it with Flosi’s redes 
As this flaming brand flies ;’ 
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and then hurled the firebrand east towards the fells, when such a 
blaze of fire leapt up, that he could not see the fells for the blaze. 
He tells this to a friend, who ‘said he had seen the Wolf's Ride, 
that comes ever before great tidings.’ 

When autumn came, Flosi busked him from the east, and 
summoned all his men who had promised him help and company. 
Each of them had two horses and good weapons. With a re- 
volting feeling of superstitious devotion, ‘ Flosi made them say 
prayers betimes on the Lord’s day; and again, after they had 
proceeded on their journey to Kirkby, ‘he bade all men come into 
‘the church and pray to God, and men did so.’ Doubtless, 
the old faith of heathendom was strong in them, although their 
prayers were offered at a Christian altar. And onward they went, 
& numerous and well-knit band, and arrived at Bergthorsknoll 
just as supper was ended. ‘ Njal stood out of doors, and his sons, 
‘and Kari, and all the serving men, and they stood in array to 
‘meet them in the yard, and there were near thirty of them.’ Njal 
now counsels that they should go indoors—a fatal counsel, as 
Skarphedinn points out—but his better judgment is overruled. 
‘ Let us stand by one another well, brother-in-law,’ he says to the 
gallant Kari, as, foreboding his own death, he goes into the doomed 
house. ‘That I have made up my mind to do,’ replies Kari; ‘ but 
‘if it should be otherwise doomed—well, then it must be as it 
‘must be.’ ‘Avenge us, and we will avenge thee, if we live after 
thee,’ says Skarphedinn. Kari said so it should be. 

* Now are they all ‘fey,’ said Flosi, exultingly, when he saw 
them enter the house. So the band close round it. Njal’s sons 
and Kari, however, do good service with their spears ; one man is 
slain and many wounded. At length Flosi says, ‘ We have two 
‘choices left, and neither of them good. One is to turn away, 
‘and that is our death; the other, to set fire to the house, and 
‘that is a deed which we shall have to answer for heavily before 
‘God, since we are Christian men ourselves ; but still we must take 
‘to that counsel.’ ‘The character of Flosi here and throughout 
is skilfully drawn. Compelled to take up Hauskuld’s blood-feud, 
he shrinks back from no danger ; but still all along his better feel- 
ings struggle with his fiercer ; and although he perceives the band’s 
only chance of escape will be by firing the homestead, he acknow- 
ledges and laments the necessity. When the roof is set fire to, he 
bids the women, the children, and the domestics go out, and with 
reverential feeling for the venerable Njal, prays him to depart 
also. ‘I will not go out,’ is the answer, ‘for I am an old man, 


‘and little fitted to avenge my sons ; but I will not live in shame.’ 


Flosi then entreats Bergthora to come out. ‘I was given away 
‘to Njal young, and I have promised him this, that we would 
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‘both share the same fate,’ is the steadfast reply. So the aged 
couple, taking their grandson Thord, Kari’s son, who refuses to 
leave them, ‘lay down both in their bed, and put the boy between 
‘them. Then they signed themselves and the boy with the cross, 
‘and gave over their souls into God’s hand, and that was the 
‘last word that men heard them utter.’ They are quickly suf- 
foeated. 

Meanwhile a chivalric strife ensues between Skarphedinn and 
Kari as to which shall attempt to escape, which ends in Kari 
leaping from the roof, Skarphedinn promising to follow him. 
But the family of Njal is doomed, and he and his brothers perish. 
The roof falls in, and now there are only smoking ruins. ‘Men 
will call this both a mighty deed and an ill deed,’ says Flosi, 
sadly; ‘ but that can’t be helped now.’ 

. The news of this outrage aroused great indignation. Flosi and 
his band were compelled to flee, followed by the hue and cry; 
and then search was made for Njal’s bones; and lo, he and 
Bergthora, and their grandson, were found wholly unburnt. 
‘ All praised God for that, and thought it was a great token.’ 
They found Skarphedinn, too, only partially burnt; ‘and all 
‘men said they thought it was better to be near him dead than 
‘alive, for they weened no man was afraid of him,’ So they 
carried the bodies to the church, and buried them with holy rites. 

The remainder of this most graphic and spirited story tells 
how sternly Kari fulfilled the vow of vengeance for his father 
and brothers-in-law and young son’s death, to which he had 
solemnly pledged himself. There is a fine poetical feeling in the 
dream of Flosi, where he dreams that he saw a man with an iron 
staff come out of a cavern, and summon most of his band, ‘some 
sooner, and some later, and named them by name.’ The reader 
will be reminded by it of the solemn summoning of the king and 
nobles doomed to die at Flodden, by the phantom heralds at 
Edinburgh Cross—that tradition which Scott has introduced so 
finely into Marmion. And signal, though not always swift, 
vengeance falls upon all save Flosi. In this concluding part, the 
character of Kari comes out very finely; his uprightness, his 
truthfulness, his stern determination to fulfil the office of avenger, 
not from love of bloodshed, but as a bounden duty, together with 
his kindliness, render him the true hero of the story. ‘There are 
few men like Kari,’ says Flosi, admiringly; ‘and I would that 
my mind were shapen altogether like his,’ His valour, too, sur- 
passes even that of Gunnar; and his sword ‘ Life-luller’ does 
more good service than Gunnar's magical bill, or Skarphedinn’s 
axe, ‘the ogress of war. There are materials for a score of spi- 
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rited ballads in the narratives of his vigorous onslaughts and 
his hairbreadth escapes; and we follow his wanderings on the 
land and on the sea with an interest we could scarcely believe it 
possible to feel for the rude Northman of nine centuries ago. 

The cause is brought forward at the Althing; and ‘there had 
‘never been such a crowded Thing before that men could call to 
‘mind.’ The pleadings are narrated at great length, and supply a 
curious picture of the jurisprudence of the Northmen, and many 
points, too, that suggest a singular coincidence with our ancient 
legal usages. But Kari sternly refuses all compensation; and 
after a fight, in which two of the Burners are killed, it is awarded 
that Flosi and all the Burners should go abroad into banishment. 
Flosi was to stay abroad three winters; but the four most guilty 
were never to be allowed to come back. Then Kari with Thorgeir, 
to whom, as one of the most stalwart of men, he had given 
Skarphedinn's axe, rode eastward, and coming upon fifteen of the 
Burners, boldly summoned them to battle ; and dealt so gallantly, 
that ‘ men long kept in mind that hunting of theirs, how they two 
‘rode upon fifteen men, and slew five, but put those ten to flight, 
‘who got away. Meanwhile Flosi prepares for going abroad in ‘a 
big ship, that will take us all; but sorely against his desire, the 
sons of Sigfus determine first to ride west, ‘ to set their houses in 
order.’ They and their friends, eight in all, prepare to depart. 
‘Bear in mind my dream,’ said Flosi to Kettle, ‘for many are 
those in thy company who were then called.’ But nought fore- 
boding, ‘they kissed Flosi, who said he and some of those who 
rode away would not see each other more.’ Onward they rode, 
but Kari was keeping his stern watch, and aided only by Bjorn, 
takes vengeance on six of them. ‘I mean to fare abroad after the 
rest,’ said Kari; and strictly was his promise fulfilled. 

Flosi busks him for his voyage with his company, and after 
storm and shipwreck, find themselves at Fressey, in the Orkneys. 
He finds favour here with Earl Sigurd, and there they remain. 
There is high feasting at Yule, and Earl Gilli and King Sigtrygg 
are Sigurd’s guests. 


‘Now King Sigtrygg and Earl Gilli wished to hear of those tidings 
which had happened at the Burning, and since. Then Gunnar, Lambi’s 
son, was got to tell the tale; and a stool was set for him to sit upon. 
Just then Kari and Kolbein came to Fressey unawares to all men. They 
went straightway up on land, and to the Earl’s homestead, and came to 
the hall about drinking time. It so happened Gunnar was just then 
telling the story of the Burning. Now King Sigtrygg asked, ‘How 
did Skarphedinn bear the Burning ?’ ‘ Well at first, for a long time,’ 
said Gunnar ; ‘but still, at the end of it, he wept; and so he went 
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on, and every now and then laughed out loud. Kari could not stand 
this ; and then he ran in with his sword drawn, and sang this song :— 


** Men of might, in battle eager, 
‘ Boast of burning Njal’s abode. 
* Have the princes heard how sturdy 
*Sea-horse racers sought revenge?’ ... . 


‘So he ran up in the hall, and smote Gunnar on the neck with such 


a sharp blow, that his head spun off on the board before the king and 
the earls.’ 


Earl Sigurd bids them seize Kari, and kill him; but Flosi 
generously answers, that he had not done it without cause; ‘he 
‘is in no atonement with us, and he only did what he had a right 
to do. So Kari walked away, and there was no hue and cry 
after him. Kol Thorstein, ‘who of all the Burners had used the 
bitterest words,’ met a similar fate. He had gone to Wales, and 
‘had talked so much with a mighty dame, and he had so knocked 
‘the nail on the head, that it was all but fixed that he was to have 
‘her. That same morning Kari went into the town, and came 
‘where Kol was buying silver. Kari knew him at once, and 
‘ran at him, and smote him on the neck; but still he went 
‘on telling the silver, and his head counted ‘ten’ just as it spun 
‘ off the body.’ 

_ Eventually, ‘fifteen men of the Burners fell in Brian’s battle’ 
(the celebrated fight of Clontarf, in which Earl Sigurd and King 
Brian were slain); and Flosi, now the sole survivor, sets forth on 
pilgrimage to Rome, fares back again after having received much 
honour, and peaceably settles down in his old homestead. Kari, 
his vow of vengeance fulfilled, also sets forth on pilgrimage. 
Returning, he ‘ busked him for Iceland ; but it was late in the 
season, and their ship was dashed all to pieces near Flosi’s home- 
stead, but the men’s lives were saved. ‘ Now they ask Kari what 
* counsel was to be taken; but he said their best plan was to go 
‘ to Swinefell, and put Flosi’s manhood to the proof. So they went 
‘right up to Swinefell in the storm. Flosi was in the sitting- 
‘room. He knew Kari as soon as ever he came into the room, 
* and sprang up to meet him, and kissed him, and sate him down 
* in the high seat by his side.’ All feuds were now forgotten in 
the joy of that meeting; Flosi asked Kari to be his guest that 
winter ; Kari consented, and finally his marriage with Flosi’s niece 
Hildigunna sealed their life-long union. Flosi and Kari lived to 
an honoured old age, fast friends, Flosi at length finding his death 
at sea; and thus peacefully and pleasantly, like a calm sunset 


after a stormy day, ends this most interesting ‘Story of Burnt 
Njal.’ 
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We have thus endeavoured to give an epitome of this fine 
prose epic, but we have found it impossible adequately to place 
before the reader the skill with which each character is drawn, or 
the dramatic power of the more important scenes. Each charac- 
ter stands out like those in our old dramas, and the dialogue in 
its spiritedness, and often keen humour, really reminds us of 
Shakspeare. We fully re-echo the translator’s opinion, that, ‘as 
‘a rounded whole, in which each part is finely and beautifully 
‘ polished, in which the two great divisions of the story are kept 
‘in perfect balance and counterpoise, in which each person who 
‘ appears is left free to speak in a way which stamps him with 
‘a character of his own, while all unite in working towards a 
‘ common end,—no Saga has such claims on public attention as 
* Njal’s Saga.’ 

As illustrative of our ancient ballad-lore, and even more, as 
illustrative of the stute of society among us during the earlier 
portion of the Middle Ages, we have found this venerable Saga 
truly valuable. Seen by its light, much of the lawlessness which 
has been charged against our Saxon forefathers becomes the 
rude assertion of the right, in times when law was weak, of the 
man himself to follow out the blood-feud, and to take that office 
upon himself as a bounden duty, which in later times was the 
province of the law alone. Many peculiarities, indeed, of our 
ancient law-courts find an unexpected illustration here, and in 
reading the proceedings subsequent to the Burning, in the chapter 
entitled, ‘ Of the Declarations of the Suits,’ we were greatly struck 
with their similarity to those enjoined in regard to ‘ the Wager of 
Law,’ in our good city of London some six or seven hundred 
years ago. We heartily thank Dr. Dasent for his most interesting 
and suggestive volumes. He modestly contents himself with 
claiming merely a foster-father’s care in being the first to present 
this venerable Saga, in an English dress, to the public; but we 
are sure that in all the admiration his foster-child receives, the 
foster-father has a just right to participate. 
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Arr. ITI.—(1.) Poems. By Barrerr Browstne. 
Fourth Edition. In three Volumes. 1856. Chapman and Hall. 

(2.) Aurora Leigh. By the same. Chapman and Hall. 

(8.) Poems before Congress, &. &c. By the same. Chapman and Hall. 


WE have lately lost one of the foremost poets of our age and 
country ; we have lost her at a time when her mind was still 
advancing in culture, when her genius was still maturing. The 
personal friends of Mrs. Browning, who knew her as the delicate 
and fragile woman, will, perhaps, express surprise that she sur- 
vived so long and accomplished so much. The public, who 
knew only that there was a spirit among them singing beautiful 
odes, sonnets, poems of all kinds, must simply mourn her too 
early departure. The verses which she had, but a few months 
ago, thrown into the Cornhill Magazine, had kept her name fresh 
before the reading public, and the news came as of the sudden 
extinction of one from whom it was expecting still greater and 
greater things. It might be an erroneous inference to conclude 
that the poems published in this magazine were her latest pro- 
ductions because they appeared the latest; they might have been 
lying for some time in the poet's desk ; we can only say that we 
read them with singular pleasure, and thought they betokened an 
increasing mastery over her beautiful art. There was more 
unity than her shorter poems used to display ; the leading thought 
was more vigorously expressed, more tenaciously kept in view, 
and the strong poetic vision made throughout subservient to it. 
Never was Pagan god brought more clearly or delightfully before 
the fancy than Pan amongst the reeds, and in the very last piece, 
Little Mattie, the contrast between the simple and lovely child 
that has just died, and that immortal spirit into which we believe 
it transformed, was never touched upon more tenderly or more 
thoughtfully. Alas! she tov, now, in her own striking language, 


‘Knows what Ramses knows.’ 


She has gone to other spheres and to other harps, to songs 
that will not have and will not need—as all earthly songs occa- 
sionally do—the sad stimulants of sorrow and of doubt. 

We feel that there can be no real difficulty in forming an esti- 
mate of the poetry of Mrs. Browning; its excellences and its 
defects being both so distinctly marked. If there is any difficulty, 
it must arise from that impatience of mind which seizes upon 
the most conscientious reader when he is once thoroughly vexed 
and provoked at some absurd mannerism, and unfits him for 
perceiving the real beauties which may lie in close neighbour- 
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hood to the faults that have annoyed him. And some injus- . 


tice of this kind may have been occasionally done by the much- 
vexed critic. But, speaking generally of the merits and demerits 
of Mrs. Browning's poetry, it is hardly possible that two opinions 
of very wide divergence could be formed ; nor is there any writer 
of poetry whom we could mention on whom so uniform a judg- 
ment has been hitherto passed. All our leading reviews and 
magazines, so far as our memory can serve us, have from time 
to time expressed substantially the same admiration and the same 
censure. The tenderness and pathos of her verse have been uni- 
versally admitted—her tendency to deep thought, and the wealth of 
her imagination, have been always pointed out and ungrudgingly 
applauded. On the other hand, her faults have not been spared. 
The occasional violence of her metaphorical language, the careless- 
ness which sometimes allows the verse to be defaced by a line no 
better than doggerel, and, above all, the obscurity, the straining 
after a thought where there is no thought possible, or where some 
distortion of language is made to serve in place of thought, all 
these errors have been duly commented on. By some they have 
been encountered with a smile of irony, by others they have been 
gravely regretted, and the author solemnly, and, of course, fruit- 
lessly admonished to abstain from them in future. By no critic 
have they been overlooked. This will render our own task the 
more easy. 

We think it might be said, without any hesitation whatever, 
that Mrs. Browning is the greatest poetess that England in any 
age has produced. Nor would this be slight praise, considering 
that we live in a land which still remembers the songs of Felicia 
Hemans and the dramas of Joanna Bailie. But praise of this 
kind seems to imply that a poetess is to be judged by some less 
elevated standard, or by some less rigid rules than those we apply 
to the poets generally; and a reader of Mrs. Browning's poetry 
will not need to be reminded that any leniency of this description 
would have been considered as more offensive than the rudest 
censure. The authoress has, in many an indignant verse, 
repudiated such praise as ‘good for a woman’—has denounced it 
with a most eloquent anger. We should feel ourselves guilty of 
an act of discourtesy, if not of critical injustice, if we used any 
form of speech which seemed for a moment to give her, as rivals 
or compeers, writers only of her own sex. Nor would comparison 
with writers of her own sex suffice to bring out to view all her 
varied excellences. She enters fairly into the lists ‘against all 
England.’ She claims a place in the great array of English 
poets. What place shall we venture to assign her ? 

Fortunately it is not necessary for the purposes of criticism 
that a scale of genius should have been formed—that a list of 
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.our poets should be made out in the order of their merit, and 


that we should be able at once to assign to any given author his 
place in that list. Perhaps few men form such a list even for 
themselves, and certainly no two persons would arrange the 
literary worthies of England exactly in the same order. What 
most of us do, we suspect, is something of this kind. We 
bracket off some two or three names of world-wide celebrity, a 
Shakspeare, a Milton, about which we are all supposed to be 
enthusiastic; we next admit a larger class of celebrities who 
have also stood the test of time, but to many of whom we may 
declare ourselves personally indifferent—a Pope, a Dryden, a 
Chaucer, and the like. Hitherto the opinion of the world has 
had much to do in determining our judgment. But next comes 
the class of personal favourites, chiefly perhaps of writers that 
have lived near our own times, and given expression to sentiments 
somewhat peculiar to our own age. Some make a selection in 
which Byron, Moore, Scott take highest rank. Others, in 
which Wordsworth and Tennyson would figure as the chiefs. In 
this selection each one gives full scope to his own personal tastes 
and his own modes of thinking ; he demands that his own senti- 
ments, his own philosophy, his own religion, be rendered back to 
him with that pathos and beauty which it is the part of the poet 
to supply. Mere artistic merit is but one element in the choice. 
Well, in this selection of favourite poets which each one makes 
for himself, the name of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, we feel 
assured, has frequently been placed. If more frequently by 
women than by men, this was owing to the greater tenderness of 
her verse, not to any weakness in it ;,it was owing to the simple fact 
that a woman's heart had spoken itself out in her poetry. And 
her earlier poems did address themselves peculiarly to womanly 
sympathies, to womanly culture, and had indisputably some of 
the peculiar charms, and some also of the peculiar defects which 
are frequently observable in the writings of women. But men 
also, especially of late years, had put the name of the authoress 
of Aurora Leigh, and of many a beautiful sonnet and lyrical 


effusion, in the list of their favourite poets. Some high upon. 


the list, others, of course, upon a lower level. 

We will venture to make a comparison which will not be 
thought otherwise than complimentary, and which will somewhat 
assist in determining the intellectual rank of our poetess. Long- 
fellow is a universal favourite. Always polished, never deficient 
in sentiment or feeling, Longfellow has scarcely a verse you would 
be solicitous to erase. Except that his metrical experiments 
have been, in our opinion, most unfortunate, and that we can 
never forgive him for telling his New England story in detestable 
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hexameters, we hardly know a vulnerable point in which to assail 
him. Heismasterof hisart. There are no metaphors that have 
evidently carried away the poet till thought is lost in some fantasti- 
cal image ; there are no obscurities, no mystical half-meanings ; the 
writer always knows what he means to say, and says it well. Nor 
does he wantonly break down the melody of his verse by the intro- 
duction of crude and rugged lines, as if he despised the peculiar 
labour which metrical composition requires. His pedantic hexa- 
meter being excepted, he never willingly inflicts a torture on the 
ear ; for it is a torture to be compelled to read verse that has ceased 
to be musical. The most rugged prose that was ever written is 
melody itself compared to the style of versification which some 
of our poets—if poets they are to be called—have thought fit to 
introduce. If they disdained the trial of sustaining a perpetual 
but varied rhythm—if they disdained the charm of perfect rhyme 
and cadence—why did they write verse at all? Plain prose was 
open to them. Now from Mrs. Browning’s poems a whole volume 
might be selected of instances of just those faults the absence 
of which we have noticed in Longfellow. But, on the other 
hand, in those volumes which would remain after this expurga- 
tion, there is a wider range of thought, there is more of pathos, 
there is a greater wealth of poetic imagination than you will find 
in Longfellow. Thus would stand the comparison as it seems to 
us. The stream of the poet is neither so broad nor so deep as 
that of the poetess. But it flows more gracefully and with a 
constant fulness, and between banks that are well preserved, and 
on the margin there are none of those unsightly patches that are 
neither green land nor flowing river—barren, stony, disfiguring, 
useless ;—all the bed of the stream is filled with pure and trans- 
parent water. 

He who would criticize a voluminous and varied writer, must 
not be afraid of uttering what may, at first, appear to be con- 


.tradictory verdicts. There is one form of composition, and that the 


most difficult and elaborate, in which Mrs. Browning has been 
eminently successful. The sonnet has not been a favourite with 
English poets, nor would the collection of really good English 
sonnets be very large. With the exception of Wordsworth, no 
English poet has written many excellent sonnets. Here and 
there one may be found of surpassing merit. Now we will 
venture to say—if we may reduce our general praise to a 
numerical specification—that from no English writer, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Wordsworth, shall you select half-a-dozen 
sonnets so excellent as you might with ease extract from these 
volumes of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. In saying this we do 
not forget that Shakspeare wrote sonnets ; or at least that a huge 
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collection of poems so called stands attributed to Shakspeare. 
We have our own opinion as to those sonnets, both as to their 
merit and their authenticity ; but let that pass—all we have to 
say is, let some one who can read them through, select his half- 
dozen—we stand ready with ours. 

Now, when it is considered what a good sonnet requires—how 
much skill and patience as well as poetic thought—how a noble 
or tender sentiment has to be rendered in most lucid language, 
and in a most difficult scheme both of rhyme and metre, it will 
be admitted that one who has succeeded in this style of compo- 
sition must be a consummate artist. And after such an admis- 
sion to hint at such faults as a defiant carelessness of all the 
artistic requisitions of poetry, to suggest that there breaks out 
occasionally a headstrong, violent, turbid, and obscure strain, 
sounds contradictory. It surely is a mistake. It is no mistake, 
however. A wilful abandonment of the very music of poetry by 
one who can write most musically—a confused commingling of 
thought and metaphor by one who can elucidate a chosen thought 
till it stands out distinct and graceful as an image of Parian 
marble—nay, even a turbulence and violence in the sentiment 
itself in one distinguished for tenderness, for power blended with 
sweetness—all these contradictions are what the critic has to 
deal with. Nor are such inconsistencies, as we very naturally 
but not very accurately call them, at all uncommon. So far 
from surprising us, they ought rather to be expected from a 
writer of vigorous genius, writing at different periods of life on 
different themes, and under various influences. It is plain that 
the only way to form a just estimate of such writers is to examine 
each poem individually, or, at least, to attempt some classification 
of their works according to the nature of the subject, or the 
epoch of their literary career in which they were written. We 
cannot attempt a minute examination of Mrs. Browning’s nume- 
rous poems ; but a perusal of her works, aided by such knowledge 
of the biography of the writer as has been long open to all the 
world, will enable us in some measure to classify her poems— 
will enable us to describe the several manners of the great and 
amiable artist whom we have lost. 

The first image which we remember to have had presented to 
us was of a young girl, piously brought up, the child of wealthy 
Dissenters, living the secluded life of an invalid in a large 
London house. Books and her own imagination supplied the 
place of a more actual intercourse with society, and of the more 
active duties of life. We heard, too, that this young and delicate 
girl was a Greek scholar, and had translated the Prometheus of 
Eschylus. We found also, that in her own poems she had, with 
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the characteristic boldness of youth, seized upon the theme which 
Milton had made his own, and had sung the triumph of Satan 
and the expulsion of our first parents from Paradise. She had 
even ventured on a higher theme than any Milton had attempted, 
that of the crucifixion of our Saviour. The Drama of Ezile and 
the Seraphim are poems in which angels and the spirits of 
Nature, and God Himself, are introduced, and where man is seen 
in relationship with the supernatural. Other and smaller poems 
were also published with these, expressive of great tenderness 
and a habit of reflection, but not without those defects which 
young poets of both sexes are apt to fall into. The picture pre- 
sented to us was interesting in the extreme, and lent an addi- 
tional zest to the poems. Here, in the dim retirement of a sick 
room, in one of those dreary London houses into which sunshine 
and the breeze seem never to penetrate, a young girl lives out her 
thought-life, and pours forth from the exuberance of her imagina- 
tion many a strain, not only of men, but of angels, and not only 
of our present times, but of antiquated medieval forms of ex- 
istence. How beautifulacompensation! You have taken health 
and pleasure, and left little of companionship, and shut up the 
young heart in a darkened chamber, where the roll of the carriage- 
wheel on the paved street is almost the only sound that pene- 
trates. You would think the life of the soul must go out. It 
burns all the more brightly. The roll of the carriage-wheel, 
suggestive of many a social pleasure, is very patiently heard by 
one who isriding with Milton in the chariot of God; by one who 
has had her heart moved to tenderness by the records of romance ; 
or, better still, by the recorded distresses of her own contempo- 
raries. The dim life has only made immortality a more vivid 
and palpable reality. 

The poems of this epoch—wherein we have before us a 
youthful mind deeply imbued with sentiments of Christian piety, 
weaned by illness from the earth, thinking of no personal object, 
looking upon mortal life only as a preparation for immortality, 
having no terrestrial passion except that love of fame which must 
hang over the purest of terrestrial harps—form in some measure 
a class by themselves. Knowing so much only of the biography 
of our author as her writings disclose, and the date of her com- 
positions being not always preserved for us, we do not pretend to 
specify the circumstances under which each individual poem was 
written. But this epoch in her writings is sufficiently marked 
for the purposes of criticism. A transition takes place, or is 
made manifest, in those sonnets feigned to be ‘from the Portu- 
guese. After this, we hear of the invalid breaking like a 
butterfly from the chrysalis, breaking from her dim retirement, 
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the bride of a poet, of one whose fitful genius had won for him a 
fitful admiration from his contemporaries—breaking from the 
sick chamber, from the London house, from the fogs of England, 
and opening her new wings under the sun of Italy. The proud 
and happy bride of a man of genius, she wakes to new interests ; 
the world itself grows large, and present and vivid before her. 
Its manifold progress, its politics, its social hopes and activities, 
and especially the great political revolution she witnesses in 
Italy—all these take possession of her heart, and impress a new 
character on her poetry. She, who had lived only in the past or in 
the future, lives now in the present; she who had lived only for 
immortality, lives also in the grand life of humanity. Not that 
she resigns for an instant her great Christian futurity, but the 
moral and social aspect of the living world arrests her attention. 
She is now in the open air, in the bright sunshine, and stands 
face to face with nature, and society, and God. The problems of 
this world engage and oppress her: the problems of this world, 
and something also of the doubts and fears, and occasional clouds 
of terror and distrust, that attend upon all the speculations of mere 
human reason. Her writings of this later epoch are still those 
of the Christian poet ; but the Christian poet who takes his stand 
on earth, beset by all its fears, earnest with all its hopes. With 
the heart of the Christian she is taking up her stand-point on 
humanity. 

Her great poem of this epoch is Aurora Leigh. Others of a 
quite political character, as Casa Guidi Windows and Poems 
before Congress, are very inferior, but must not be overlooked. 
The latter is especially interesting as significant of the manner in 
which her mind was developing, though it may add but little to 
her poetical celebrity. 

We have, therefore, two well-defined epochs in the literary life 
of our poetess, with a sort of transition stage between them. We 
must begin with some notice of the former. Opening the edition 
before us, the first piece we encounter, though we believe it was 
not the first in actual publication, is the Drama of Exile. This 
takes up the great eventful history of our first parents at the 
point where Milton had closed it. 


‘They hand in hand with melancholy step 
Through Eden took their solitary way.’ 


Better if it could have been left there. One Satan, one Adam, 
one Eve, one Paradise Lost is quite enough. Better if subse- 
quent poets would allow the imagination to rest here, and see our 
first parents commencing, under the common daylight of the 
world, the sad journey of life. But our young poets will not 
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-suffer the imagination to rest here. Our drama opens with the 


following scenic description : 


‘Scrnr.—The outer side of the gate of Eden shut fast with cloud, 
Srom the depth of which revolves, a sword of fire, self moved. Adam 
and Eve are seen in the distance flying along the glare.’ 

LucirEr ALONE. 


We will not proceed to quote the soliloquy of Lucifer, nor do 
we feel tempted to enter analytically into Mrs. Browning's per- 
sonification of the spirit of Evil. She makes him, in one fine 
burst of utter irrationality, choose evil and hate for their own 
sakes, and thus far, we suppose, she is faithful to the character she 
intends to delineate; but her Satan, in spite of all his terrific 
wickedness, leaves the impression upon us of a very weak, 
miserable, remorseful, irrational creature. After Lucifer has 
delivered his soliloquy, the angel Gabriel descends, charged ap- 
parently with the mission of expelling the Evil One from the 
earth. Lucifer refuses to take his departure, and, much to our 
surprise, he holds his ground, and Gabriel commands in vain. In 
this dialogue between Lucifer and Gabriel there is a passage we 
must quote, because it shows that our young poetess had not 
neglected her metaphysics, and was quite capable of a subtle 
train of reasoning. Lucifer has been boasting of his revolt, of his 
independence, as if, whatever desperation he might assume, he 
could possibly project himself out of the laws of God. Gabriel 
replies :— 

‘ Spirit of scorn, 
I might say, of unreason! I might say, 
That who despairs, acts ; that who acts connives 
With God’s relations set in time and space ; 
That who elects, assumes a something good 
Which God made possible ; that who lives, obeys 
The law of a Life-maker, 


Sir William Hamilton himself could not have better expressed 
the impossibility of any power (save that of the Absolute) being 
exercised but in obedience to pre-appointed relations. When 
this dialogue is closed we hear ‘ a chorus of Eden spirits, chant- 
‘ing from Paradise, while Adam and Eve fly across the sword- 
‘glare. The song with which the Bird-spirit dismisses the late 
occupants of the happy garden is pretty. We cannot say much 
for the poetry of the other spirits. Throughout the drama there 
are many of these spirits, personifications of the earth, or animal 
and vegetable life, which hardly seem to harmonize with the 
presence of Gabriel and Satan. These, so far as they are the 
creation of our epic poet, may indeed be described as mythological 
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persons; but, even so, they belong to another scheme of mythology. 
In one scene these spirits of the earth surround Adam and Eve, 
reproaching them bitterly for the curse that had alighted on_ all 
nature, owing to their sin. They all ‘wail’ round these two be- 
wildered exiles. One spirit says :-— 


‘I bounded with my panthers! I rejoiced 
In my young tumbling lions rolled together !’ 


Another says :— 


‘I wail, I wail! 
I had no part in your transgression—none. 
My roses on the bough did bud, 
My rivers did not loiter in the sun ; 
I was obedient.’ 


The earth, it is true, so far as food of man is concerned, was 
cursed with comparative barrenness; but there is no Scriptural 
authority for supposing that animal life or vegetable life were 
cursed in themselves. Nor can any one understand what all this 
‘wailing’ is about. There are still bounding panthers, and 
tumbling lions, and rivers that do not loiter in the sun. What 
had these ‘ wailers’ lost ? 

The redeeming point in the drama is the tenderness thrown 
over the dialogue between Adam and Eve, and the sweet heroism 
with which Eve, in the name of all womankind, takes upon herself 
her especial office of minister to the sick and the distressed. 
Adam says : 

‘God! I render back 
Strong benedictions and perpetual praise 
From mortal feeble lips (as incense-smoke 
Out of a little censer may fill heaven), 
That Thou, in striking my benumbéd hands 
And forcing them to drop all other boons 
Of beauty, and dominion, and delight, 
Hast left this well-belovéd Eve, this life 
Within life, this best gift between these palms, 
In gracious compensation !’ 

Eve answers : 

‘Is this thy voice, 
Or some saluting angel’s calling home 
My feet into the garden ?” 


And further on she says: 


‘Noble work 
Shall hold me in the place of garden rest, 
And in the place of Eden’s lost delight, 
Worthy endurance of permitted pain.’ 
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It illustrates the difficulty inherent in the subject, that this very 
representation of the virtues and affections of Adam and Eve 
irresistibly suggests to us the idea that they seem now more 
worthy of Paradise than before their expulsion from it. Nay, 
Adam and Eve seem more happy in their exile than the poet 
could possibly have portrayed them in the uniform prosperity of 
Eden. These supernatural themes are unavoidably encumbered 
with difficulties of this description. A writer should think long 
before he touched them, and probably, after long meditating on 
them, he would leave them untouched. 

This Drama of Exile is replete with passages illustrative of 
all the faults we have mentioned as defacing the poetry of Mrs. 
Browning; but it would be ungenerous to select them from a 
performance of her early years. Indeed, as such faults have 
been often commented on, and must, on all hands, be frankly 
admitted, a very few examples of them will suffice. 
pass on to the other sacred drama, The Seraphim. 

The plan of this poem is highly commendable for its simplicity. 
There are here no questionable inventions. The signs of the 
zodiac are not made to do duty like so many spectres in a 
grand incantation scene, as they do inthe Drama of Exile. Two 
seraphim, Ador and Zerah, witness together the Crucifixion. 
The poem almost entirely consists of the dialogue between these 
two spirits. They watch together from the gate of heaven, or 
in mid-air above Judea. 

Here and there we meet with a thought or a line we would 
willingly quote; but we look through the drama in vain for any 
lengthened passage to which we could fairly call the admiration 
of the reader. Permitting ourselves large omissions, we will 
present them with the following extract, as an example both of 
the style and mode of thinking of this, which, we believe, was the 
earliest of her longer poems :— 

* Ador. The flame 

Perishes in thine eyes. 
* Zerah. He opened His 
And looked. I cannot bear—— 
* Ador. Their agony ? 
‘ Zerah. Their love. God’s depth is in them. From his brows, 
White, terrible in meekness, didst thou see 
The lifted eyes unclose ? 
He is God, seraph! 
Heaven is dull, 
Mine Ador, to man’s earth. 
My heaven! my home of heaven! my infinite 
Heaven-choirs! what are ye to this dust and death, 
This cloud, this clod, these tears, this failing breath, 
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Where God’s immortal love now issueth 
In this Man’s woe ? 

* Ador. Hereafter shall the blood-bought captives raise 
The passion-song of blood. 

* Zerah. And we extend 
Our holy vacant hands towards the throne, 
Crying, ‘ We have no music!’ Qh, the love, 
The love, mine Ador! 

* Ador. Do we love not ? 

‘ Zerah. Yea— 
But not as man shall!’ 


This may be sufficient to show what strain of thought had, at 
this time, taken possession of the young poetess. Almost con- 
temporary with these sacred dramas are some romances, or pieces 
framed from medieval manners and ideas, such as the Duchess 
May, and the Romaunt of Margret. These have received their 
full meed of praise—and something more—we are not tempted to 

ause upon them. The poems which made the name of Elizabeth 
Raneveee dear to all her countrymen, were those which appealed 
directly to the sympathies of her contemporaries—poems of the 
affections, full of tenderness, pity, sadness, and love; such as 
Bertha in the Lane, Caterina, and that marvellous poem, The 
Cry of the Children. Speaking generally of these charming 
lyrics, one has to regret a fault very common amongst young 
poets of both sexes, and—we must be excused for saying it— 
which especially besets our female poets—they do not know 
when to stop. One verse suggests another, and that another ; 
and as they all have some bearing on the theme in hand, there 
seems no reason why they should not all be admitted. If the 
same labour were bestowed in completing a few verses (ex- 
punging every weak, slovenly, and awkward line) that is bestowed 
in producing a greater number of verses, how much better would 
the poem be! ‘There is scarcely one of these lyrics which would 
not be greatly improved by the simple process of taking half or 
one-third of them away. Amongst our poetesses there is a mode 
of composition that is revealed to us as plainly by the structure of 
the verses themselves, as if we were in the confidence of the writer, 
and stood at her elbowas she wrote. Some image, some thought, 
some sentiment occurs, and a single verse is penned; then this 
verse is allowed to suggest some other, that other its successor, 
without any idea of a preconceived whole ever crossing the mind. 
The inevitable result is, that if the poem is not long, it still 
wearies before we have come to the end. The same idea is 
perhaps repeated several times, with little variation. Look at 
the effusions of L. E. L. and Felicia Hemans; scarcely one has 
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the unity and completeness that a short poem should be par- 
ticularly distinguished by. If there are but three verses, one, you 
may be sure, is superfluous. From this weakness of an unre- 
strained fluency Elizabeth Barrett was far from being exempt. 
Examine the best of these early poems, and if you have a pencil 
in your hand, you almost involuntarily draw it through many a 
line, through many a verse. Here is one to which, by the way, 
she had given an affected title, not English at all —T'he Cry of 
the Human. It begins with a stanza which has been often quoted 
with approbation :— 
There is no God,’ the foolish saith, 
But none, ‘There is no sorrow.’ 
And Nature oft the ery of faith, 
In bitter need, will borrow. 
Eyes, which the preacher could not school, 
By wayside graves are raised ; 
And lips say, ‘ God be pitiful,’ 
Who ne’er said ‘ God be praised.’ 
Be pitiful, O God !” 

With the exception that words ought to be pronounced in poetry 
as we pronounce them in prose, and no one says raised and 
praiséd, we have not the least objection to make against this 
stanza. But read on; you find no second stanza of the same 
completeness ; you find the same idea repeated or illustrated ; and 
nothing but some measurement of the eye seems to have set any 
limits to the facile production of verses on so fruitful a theme. 
Those favourite verses of Caterina to Camoens would be much 
improved by mere excision. Here is a piece called Man’s 
Requirement, intended to be pungent and satirical. The sting 
at the close loses its effect simply because we are kept too long 
from the close. Even that beautiful poem which made the 
hearts of all Englishwomen to ache with pity, The Cry of the 
Children, would have been twice as beautiful had it been half as 
long. The poem is probably too familiar to our readers to permit 
us to quote from it, or we should have been tempted to present it 
to them in an abridged form. Here are some verses on a subject 
which must have been most congenial to our poetess, on Cowper's 
Grave. Some of them are admirable; but how the reader 
wishes that the force displayed in some were sustained through- 
out. How willingly would he barter half a dozen of them for 
another such stanza as this :— 


‘O poets, from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless singing! 
O Christians, at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was clinging ! 
O men, this man in brotherhood your weary paths beguiling! 
Groaned inly while hetaught you peace, and died while you weresmiling!’ 
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There is a pathos in many of these poems of so delicate a 
character that it hardly bears transplanting; you are stirred and 
touched, and you could hardly justify the emotion you have felt 
by any limited quotation. One may say generally, that wherever 
our poetess yields to some natural sentiment of her own, she 
always succeeds, more or less, in interesting us. It is otherwise 
where the strain is evidently an imitation of some other poet ; 
whether she attempts to transfer some graces of a Greek poet into 
her own Saxon tongue, or is misled by the mannerisms of some 
poet nearer home, as Keats or Tennyson. We mean the Tenny- 
son of early years, for in his later works he has established him- 
self as a classic of our language. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship 
wears the appearance ofan imitation of Locksley Hall, and of a 
very exaggerated imitation. In Locksley Hall the angry lover 
had full right to complain. We do not altogether admire his 
style of complaint, but the lady had been false to him, and his 
anger is excusable. But in Geraldine’s Courtship the poet lover 
plumes himself upon his genius, and on this ground loudly pro- 
tests that the Earl’s daughter ought to marry him! Only some 
insane youth, mad with vanity, could talk like this. The poem 
is called a Romance of the Age, but it is not the manners of our 
age to rail at a lady, to scourge her with our tongues into loving 
us! We wonder that Mrs. Browning, at all times a champion of 
her sex, instead of caricaturing Locksley Hall, did not write the 
appropriate pendant to it. If frivolous women overlook our 
poetic youths, and choose some wealthy squire, descending to a 
‘lower ‘level’ of thought and feeling, pray what sort of woman is 
it that your man of genius most frequently chooses for the ‘ idol 
of his soul ?’: What is his choice ? What is that level of thought 
and feeling into which he subsides? The poetess might have 
painted for us, on one side, a pretty doll-like figure, pretty face, 
pretty manner, nothing more; on the other side, a cultivated 
woman, with that beauty which the mind throws over the face, 
but which does not at once fascinate the eye. She might have 
put our poet between the two, and if she had made him choose 
the doll, she would have done no violence to probability. To 
the level of the doll, to the level of waxen cheeks and flaxen hair, 
to the level of paint and bran, our man of genius is seen to 
descend. He is well punished for his folly. Poet indeed! The 
pretty doll loved nothing but the name—knows nothing of the 
life of one—hates and distrusts the silent and the solitary hour 
—loves in her man of genius what she loves in her spaniel, some- 
thing that will fetch and carry, and smile up to her from her 
footstool.. Oh, to what level the intellectual man may sink !— 
it is too humiliating to think of—let us be thankful that Mrs. 
Browning did not describe for us our folly and its punishment. 
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As to the strain of sentiment generally expressed in her poems, 
we cannot over-estimate their purity and tenderness. Sometimes 
there is a magical pathos suffused over the whole piece, some- 
times, but more rarely, a couplet or a verse stands out from the 
rest, and fastens itself for ever upon the memory. 


‘Thou knowest, though Thy universe is broad, 
Two little tears suffice to cover all.’ 


How perfect in every way! And other gems like this might be 
collected. If we might hint at any fault in the general strain of 
her sentiments at this epoch, it is that her piety sometimes takes 
the hue of asceticism. Even this may be thought hypercriticism. 
All we mean by it is, that in the glorious hope of immortality 
there is an undervaluing of this terrestrial life. The sadness of 
the young poet we are not complaining of; this must always 
be excused—we could not have his poetry without it. As she 
herself writes : 
‘ Poet’s sigh—and poet’s sadness— 
Alas! they come together!’ 


And a mere sentiment of sadness is too vague a matter to deal 
with controversially. You cannot argue against a sigh; but 
there may be a systematic disparagement of human life open to 
grave objection. Immortality is the faith which renders a grand 
life possible on earth—possible even to those who tread the 
most retired paths of existence. It grows up from that which 
is highest, purest, best in human life—it eternizes what is noblest ; 
it is not built on a destruction of human life, as if all must be 
swept away to make a foundation for it. Accordingly it is the 
constant labour of every sane theologian to teach us to exalt 
our lives, not to despise. Still less does he ever teach us to 


‘regard external nature with any other sentiment than that of 


gratitude for the admirable relationship which has been esta- 
blished between it and the human being. What Christian 
theology could have taught our young poetess to pen such lines 
as these ?— 
‘ Like a wind-exposed, distorted tree, 
We are blown against for ever by the curse 
Which breathes through nature.’ 


This is said deliberately in one of her sonnets, not dramatically 
and in the person of another. A painful poem, called Isabel's 
Child, will illustrate this occasional tendency to an ascetic piety. 
A mother is nursing her sick child, who is indeed on the point 
of death. She prays earnestly for its recovery, and the prayer 
is heard and answered. The prayer of the mother is very touching. 
The babe wakens. But the infantine features are animated by 
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the wisdom of mature years, and in grave solemn voice it re- 
proaches the mother for calling it back from the gates of Heaven : 


‘The babe has awakened from sleep 
And unto the gaze of its mother, 
Bent over, is lifted another !— 
Not the baby-looks that go 
Unaimingly to and fro, 

But an earnest gazing deep, 
Such as soul gives soul at length, 
When by work and wail of years 
It winneth a solemn strength ; 
And mourneth as it wears. 

A strong man could not brook, 
With pulse unhurried by fears, 
To meet that baby’s look 
O’erglazed by manhood’s tears— 
The tears of a man full-grown, 
With a power to wring our own, 
In the eyes all undefiled 

Of a little three months’ child!’ 


The image is indeed unpleasing and preposterous. The wisdom 
‘won by work and wail’ in a child that has not lived! And 
which apparently has had nothing to teach it miraculously but 
one vision of delight! The child speaks— 


‘O mother, mother, loose your prayer! 
Christ’s name hath made it strong, 
It bindeth me, it holdeth me, 
With its most loving cruelty, 
From floating my new soul along 
The happy heavenly air. 
It bindeth me, it holdeth me 
In all this dark, upon this dull 
Low earth, by only weepers trod! 
It bindeth me, it holdeth me! 
Mine angel looketh sorrowful 
Upon the face of God. 


* Mother, mother, can I dream 
Beneath your earthly trees ? 
I had a vision and a gleam— 
I heard a sound more sweet than these 
When rippled by the wind. 
* * * * 


‘Is your wisdom very wise, 
Mother, on the narrow earth, 
Very happy, very worth, 


That I should stay to learn ? 
* * * * 
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‘Love! earth’s love! and can we love 

Fixedly when all things move ? 

Can the sinning love each other ? 
Mother, mother, 

I tremble in thy close embrace, 

I feel thy tears adown my face, 

Thy prayers do keep me out of bliss, 
O, dreary earthly love! 

Loose thy prayer, and let me go.’ 


The mother, we are told, ‘ changed the cruel prayer she made,’ 
and when the morning breaks ‘ the babe upon her arm was dead.’ 
Now, in all the range of human sentiment there is nothing more 
touching, or more consolatory to the mind, than the new hope 
which springs up to the mother, even from the grave of her lost 
child. But to make this hope of its immortality an argument 
for quenching the maternal instinct to the living child, is simply 
an abuse of a great truth. And even in a poem one cannot help 
being irritated at the multitude of absurdities and contradictions 
strung together in this wondrous speech of the infant. A child 
who has seen nothing of the beauty of the earth complains that 
the trees are not sufficiently beautiful ! who knows nothing, com- 
plains that the wisdom of the world is not worth learning! who 
as yet loves nothing, but lies in the lap of one who loves it inex- 
pressibly, complains of the ‘ dreary earthly love !’ 

But the hour was to come when this sort of asceticism, ex- 
cusable, perhaps, on the ground of ill-health and other circum- 
stances, was to vanish from her poetry. A change comes over 
her life. This transition we cannot better indicate than by 
quoting two or three of those exquisite sonnets described as ‘ from 
the Portuguese.’ 


‘ And yet, because thou overcomest so, 
Because thou art more noble and like a king 
Thou canst prevail against my fears, and fling 
Thy purple round me, till my heart shall grow 
Too close against thine heart, henceforth to know 
How it shook when alone. Why, conquering 
May prove as lordly and complete a thing 
In lifting upward, as in crushing low! 
And as a vanquished soldier yields his sword 
To one who lifts him from the bloody earth,— 
Even so Belovéd, I at least record, 
Here ends my strife. If thou invite me forth, 
I rise above abasement at the word. 
Make thy love larger to enlarge my worth. 
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‘Is it indeed so? If I lay here dead, 
Wouldst thou miss any life in losing mine ? 
And would the sun for thee more coldly shine, 
Because of grave-damps falling round my head ? 
I marvelled, my Beloved, when I read 
Thy thoughts so in the letter. I am thine— 
But—so much to thee? Can I pour thy wine 
While my hands tremble? Then, my soul, instead 
Of dreams of earth, resumes life’s lower range. 
Then love me, Love! look on me—breathe on me! 
As brighter ladies do not count it strange, 
For love, to give up acres and degree, 
I yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 
My near sweet view of Heaven, for earth with thee. 


‘ My own Belovéd, who has lifted me 

From this drear flat of earth where I was thrown, 
And in betwixt the languid ringlets, blown 

A life-breath, till the forehead hopefully 

Shines out again, as all the angels see, 

Before thy saving kiss! My own, my own, 
Who camest to me when the world was gone, 
And I who looked for only God, found thee / 

I find thee; I am safe, and strong, and glad. 

As one who stands in dewless asphodel, 

Looks backward on the tedious time he had 

In the upper life,—so I, with bosom swell, 

Make witness, here, between the good and bad, 
That Love, as strong as Death, retrieves as well.’ 


_ And now a change comes over the larger and happier spirit. 
Whether those who have all along loved and admired the poetry 
of Mrs. Browning would find so many of their favourite passages 
in this the second epoch of her genius as in the first, may be 
doubtful. We think not. But that her mind henceforth takes 
a wider range is indisputable. We pass over the Casa Guidi 
Windows, a piece devoted to Italian politics, that we may have 
the greater space to devote to Aurora Leigh, which touches upon 
our social problems, and which, we think, must be considered as 
the greatest effort of her genius. 

When speaking of the general merits of Mrs. Browning’s 
poetry, we observed that a singular uniformity of judgment had 
prevailed amongst her critics; the same qualities, almost the 
same verses, had been selected for applause or for censure. A 
like observation holds good with regard to this, her largest and 
most ambitious work. At the time of the appearance of Aurora 
Leigh, if we may trust our -own memory, there were no two 
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opinions expressed by the leading organs of our periodical litera- 
ture. All admitted the power and pathos, and even depth of 
thought, displayed in many an individual passage. All con- 
demned the structure of the story. Some of the events imagined 
were deemed grossly improbable, others painfully revolting, and 
the character of Romney, the chief person in the book, was, or 
might have been, very justly described as a quite impossible com- 
pound, inasmuch as he is at one moment represented to us as a 
hard-headed, practical philanthropist, and the next, as a fanatic, 
half mad about some dream of equality. A man of cultivated 
mind and-tastes arranging his marriage in St. James's Church 
with the child of a tramper, that he might symbolize before all 
England the blending of the two classes of society, can only be 
described as a monomaniac. We entirely agree both with the 
favourable and unfavourable portions of this criticism. With the 
exception of Aurora Leigh herself, the characters do not strike 
us as life-like, nor. is the story well contrived or the events well 
selected. But the individual passages, admirable in every respect, 
that might be extracted from it are numerous; and we may say, 
in general, that wherever Aurora Leigh speaks of herself the 
poetry rises to the highest excellence. 

The great general idea which pervades the poem, and which 
is from time to time most ably expressed, is that in your anxiety 
to minister to the material wants of your fellow-creatures, in 
your most rational desire that all should be well fed, well clothed, 
well housed, you must not overlook or disparage that mental 
culture without which, you will find, when you have thoroughly 
mastered your problem, that even the material wants of society 
will never be ‘satisfactorily supplied. Mrs. Browning has here 
struck a blow, and struck it ably, on one of the most flagrant errors 
of Socialism. There are men who would stop the cultivation of the 
refined classes till they had fed all the hungry. It is that cul- 
tivation which has induced this great desire to feed all the hungry; 
put a stop to it, and you check the philanthropic movement 
altogether. Again, the great thing is to get people to take care of 
themselves and of their own offspring, and this intelligent and 
prospective care of themselves will never be extracted out of 
ignorant people. And again, if the industry and intelligence of 
society could be successfully addressed to the one subject only 
of providing for all the primary requisitions of physical well- 
being, this would result in a most impoverished human life. Let 
the educated philanthropist think for a moment how he would 
like his own life, and the lives of all his associates, reduced to 
the level of mere physical enjoyment, and the industry that is 
to procure it. And therefore the poet is right in vindicating 
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himself and his own poetic work, even though there are still about 
him open mouths clamouring for food, and cold limbs shivering 
for raiment. Aurora Leigh says :— 


‘A starvéd man 
Exceeds a fat beast ; we'll not barter, sir, 
The beautiful for barley.—And even so, 
I hold you will not compass your poor ends 
Of barley-feeding and material ease, 
Without a poet’s individualism 
To work your universal. It takes a soul 
To move a body: it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses——’ 


And when Romney comes to himself, he, too, denounces his 
own error 
‘I heard the cries 
Too close: I could not hear the angels lift 
A fold of rustling air, nor what they said 
To help my pity. I beheld the world: 
As one great famishing carnivorous mouth— 
A huge, deserted, callow, black, bird Thing 
With piteous open beak that hurt my heart, 
Till down upon the filthy ground I dropt, 
And tore the violets up to get the worms. 
Worms, worms, was all my cry: an open mouth, 
A gross want, bread to fill it to the lips, 
No more! That poor men narrowed their demands 
To such an end was virtue, I supposed 
I did not push the case 
Up higher, and ponder how it answers, when 
The rich take up the same cry for themselves 
Professing equally—‘ an open mouth,’ 
A gross want, food to fill us, and no more!’ 


In one point of view, and that the most agreeable, Aurora 
Leigh may be considered as the imaginary autobiography of a 
young poetess, in which she reveals her aspirations, her despon- 
dencies ; vindicates for herself and for her sex the right to stand 
apart, lyre in hand, an independent and earnest artist; and also 
touchingly intimates that such standing apart is a trying attitude 
to all hearts, and not least to the feminine. Aurora is the child 
of an Englishman who marries and settles in Italy. At an early 
age she is orphaned of both her parents, is brought to England, 
and put under the care of a maiden aunt. The aunt is thus 
described :— 

‘She had lived, we'll say, 
A harmless life, she called a virtuous life, 
A quiet life, which was not life at all, 
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(But that, she had not lived enough to know), 
Between the vicar and the county squires, 
The lord-lieutenant looking down sometimes 
From the empyreal, and in the abyss 
The apothecary looked on once a year, 
To prove their soundness of humility. 
The poor-club exercised her Christian gifts 
Of knitting stockings, stitching petticoats, 
Because we are of one flesh, after all, 
And need one flannel (with a proper sense 
Of difference in the quality). She had lived 
A sort of cage-bird life, born in a cage, 
Accounting that to leap from perch to perch 
Was act and joy enough for any bird. 
Dear Heaven, how silly are the birds that live 
In thickets, and eat berries ! 

*T, alas! 
A wild bird scarcely fledged, was brought to her cage, 
And she was there to meet me. Very kind. 
Bring the clean water; give out the fresh seed.’ 


The wild bird, if it was to develope itself in such a cage, was 
likely to lead a miserable life enough, and to vex beyond measure 
the methodical spirit of her guardian. But it happens, fortu- 
nately for Aurora, that she is able, from the rare universality of 
her talents, to succeed with ease in all the tasks and feminine 
accomplishments prescribed for her, and also in secret hours to 
carry on her own peculiar culture of mind. She steals many an 
hour in the morning before the household is astir for unrestrained 
communion with nature, and she stealthily abstracts, from a 
neglected package of her late father's, many a book of a deeper 
cast of thought than those generally recommended to the accom- 
plished young lady. 

‘But I could not hide 
My quickening inner life from those at watch. 
They saw a light at a window now and then 
They had not set there. Who had set it there ? 
My father’s sister started when she caught 
My soul agaze in my eyes. She could not say 
I had no business with a sort of soul, 
But plainly she objected.’ 

A pleasant incident introduces us to cousin Romney, and leads 
to a very spirited conversation between the two. Aurora has 
reached her twentieth birthday—she rises with the dawn. 

‘I was glad that day. 
The June was in me with its multitudes 
Of nightingales all singing in the dark. 
I felt so young, so strong, so sure of God! 
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I bounded forth 
At early morning—would not wait so long 
As even to snatch my bonnet by the strings, 
But, brushing a green trail across the lawn 
With my gown in the dew, took will and way 
Among the acacias of the shrubberies 
To fly my fancies in the open air 
And keep my birthday, till my aunt awoke 
To stop good dreams. Meanwhile I murmured on 
As honeyed bees keep humming to themselves.’ 


She thinks how worthiest poets have oftentimes not been 
crowned till death had made their brows insensible to the laurel- 
leaf—had been crowned only in the marble bust—and she deter- 
mines, in sport, to crown herself by anticipation that day, while 
the young forehead could still feel the most pleasurable wreath. 
She plucks a branch of ivy, and having wreathed it in her hair, 
she turns and faces—her cousin Romney! He had éome early 
to congratulate her on her birthday, and had followed her to 
this retreat. He finds her playing at this poet's coronation. 
His own mind is full of grave, practical objects, and his heart at 
this moment is full also of one tender project. The incident 
immediately gives rise to an animated dialogue. Romney wants 
his cousin to become his wife, and share in all his philanthropic 
labours. Aurora has her own life to live, has her own poet's 
aspirations—refuses to be absorbed in the existence of another. 
All our sympathies are with the young girl. Romney loves his 
cousin, and has noble objects of his own ; but he lacks the gene- 
rosity or justice to acknowledge that she also has her own sepa- 
rate nobility of soul, and an intellectual career of her own. He 
should have let her sing her song in peace—he would have 
found, in the end, the companion and fellow-labourer he sought 
for. Bent as he was on assimilating her mind in all points to 
his own, we see that they must inevitably part; the philan- 
thropist to his charity schools and public baths, the poet to her 
meditations and the music of her verse. Romney is made to say 
—for the sake, we presume, of the indignant answer—that we 
want the Best only in art, and that woman is intellectually too 
weak for the highest, whether in art or philosophy, or in any 
of the walks of genius. Therefore, when he proceeds to ask for 
help and fellowship, and the sustaining love of a wife, he receives 
this merited retort :— 

‘¢ What help?” I asked, 
‘You'd scorn my help—as Nature’s self, you say, 
‘Has scorned to put her music in my mouth, 
‘Because a woman. Do you now turn round 
‘ And ask for what a woman cannot give ?” 
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‘ Now,’ I said, ‘ may God 
‘ Be witness *twixt us two!’ and with the word 
Meseemed I floated into sudden light 
Above his stature—‘ am I proved too weak 
‘To stand alone, yet strong enough to bear 
‘Such leaners on my shoulder? Poor to think, 
‘Yet rich enough to sympathize with thought ? 

‘ You forget too much 
‘That every creature, female as the male, 
‘Stands single in responsible act and thought, 
‘ As also in birth and death. Whoever says 
‘To a loyal woman, Love and work with me, 
‘ Will get fair answer, if the work and love, 
‘Being good themselves, are good for her—the best 
‘She was born for. Women of a softer mind, 
‘Surprised by men when scarcely awake to life, 
‘ Will sometimes only hear the first word, love, 
‘ And catch up with it any kind of work, 
* Indifferent, so that dear love go with it! 
‘TI do not blame such women, though, for love, 
‘They pick much oakum. Me your work 
‘Is not the best for. Ah! you force me, sir, 
‘To be over-bold in speaking of myself— 
‘I too have my vocations—work to do 
‘That heaven and earth have set me.’ ’ 


So the suit of Romney is inevitably rejected. The aunt 
dies; Aurora refusing the generous offers of her cousin, who 
would have still shared at least his fortune with her, goes forth 
alone and poor, resolved to pursue her poet’s vocation. The 
poet succeeds better than the philanthropist, who contrives, by 
his irrational theories and schemes, to rouse the suspicions and 
animosity of the very class he is labouring to serve. We need 
not tell the absurd story of his intended marriage with Marian, 
nor how his country house, which he has converted into some 
sort of phalanstére, is burnt down by the mob, and he himself 
loses his sight in the scene of uproar and outrage that ensues. 
Aurora writes her book in her solitude, and succeeds. She is in a 
measure famous. But the work done, the solitude remains, and 
then comes the sad reaction, which many have felt, but none so 
touchingly revealed. 

‘Is this all? All that’s done? and all that’s gained ? 
If this then be success, ’tis dismaller 
Than any failure. 
O my God, my God, 
O supreme Artist, who, as sole return 
For all the cosmic wonder of thy work, 
Demandest of us just a word—a name, 
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‘ My Father !’—Thou hast knowledge, only Thou. 
How dreary ’tis for women to sit still 
On winter nights by solitary fires, 
And hear the nations praising them far off, 
Too far! ay, praising our quick sense of love, 
Our very heart of passionate womanhood, 
Which could not beat so in the verse without 
Being present also in the unkissed lips, 
And eyes undried because there’s none to ask 
The reason they grew moist. 

‘To sit alone 
And think, for comfort, how, that very night, 
Affianced lovers, leaning face to face, 
With sweet half listenings for each other’s breath, 
Are reading haply from some page of ours,— 

‘To have our books 

Appraised by love, associated with love, 
While we sit loveless! Is it hard, you think ? 
At least ’tis mournful. Fame, indeed, ’twas said, 
Means simply love. It was a man said that. 
And then there’s love and love; the love of all 
(To risk in turn a woman’s paradox) 
Is but a small thing to the love of one. 
You bid a hungry child be satisfied 
With a heritage of many cornfields ; nay, 
He says he’s hungry—he would rather have 
That little barley-cake you keep from him 
While reckoning up his harvests.’ 


The story ends, as our readers are aware, in the union of 
Romney and Aurora, who, however they may have misunder- 
stood, really loved each other. Each acknowledges his error, or 
rather each has learned the truth that the other only had seen 
before. Romney admits that his hasty scheme of mechanical 
organization had failed—he has learned that the better social 
life he was so anxious to inaugurate, ‘must develop from 
within.’ And Aurora, dissatisfied with her own success, has 
been brought to confess that ‘ Artis much, but love is more.’ 
There is great beauty and tenderness in the last conversation 
between them ; but it is too long, and they talk at cross purposes, 
which is always wearisome to the reader, unless it is skilfully 
and briefly managed. Aurora not only supposes, during the 

eater part of the conversation, that Romney is married to Lady 
Waldemar, but she talks to him by the hour together without 
discovering that he is blind! ' 

We must not forget to mention that the authoress of Aurora 
Leigh has the merit of some originality in the form of her poem. 
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She has converted the modern novel into a sort of domestic 
epic. In this she has already had imitators. The Lucille of 
Owen Meredith is also a novel in verse. We had stories in 
verse of most kinds, stories of knights and of peasants. Crabbe 
had given us the annals of the poor. But contemporary life as 
displayed in the fashionable novel, with its lords and ladies, and 
sprightly dialogue, its plot and its intrigue, had not previously 
been carried into verse. Whether the invention is to be ap- 
plauded or not, we may venture to say that Aurora Leigh will be 
the first of a very numerous class. 

Though not successful, as we think, in the plot of her 
story or the invention of her incidents, it will be admitted that 
she has imitated very skilfully in her blank verse the conversa 
tional tone of society—as witness the play of wit, or the spright- 
liness that passes for wit, amongst the fashionable ladies who are 
waiting the arrival of the bride in St. James's Church. And yet 
again we cannot help noting that there are two long letters, one 
from Lady Waldemar to Aurora, and one from Aurora in answer 
to it, which we venture to say are not like anything which two 
English ladies, under the same circumstances, would have written. 
We cannot, however, afford space by lengthened quotations to 
justify the impression they made on us. At all events, we quite 
approve of her design to represent the very age in which she is 
living, its manners and its thoughts. She says very justly :— 

‘I do distrust the poet who discerns 
No character or glory in his times ; 
But trundles back his soul five hundred years, 
Past moat and drawbridge, into castle courts.’ 


As we have already intimated, Mrs. Browning is capable occa- 
sionally of a wild metaphorical style—a mere jungle of rank 
imagery, that would excite our wonder if we did not know that the 
genius of even the greatest poets will sometimes stumble on such 
faults. The same ardent temperament that elevates a writer to 
the sublime will sometimes betray him into nonsense and rodo- 
montade. We have no wish to pick out instances of this fault ; 
if we were challenged, we could make no very scanty collection. 
Let the following passage suffice to show what can be done in 
this hazy metaphorical style. It holds a conspicuous place, 
being the opening sentence of the Fifth Book:— 

‘Aurora Leigh, be humble. Shall I hope 
To speak my poems in mysterious tune 
With man and nature—with the lava-nymph 
That trickles from successive galaxies, 
Still drop by drop adown the finger of God, 
In still new worlds ?” 
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Robert Montgomery never perpetrated anything worse than 
this. But instead of selecting individual passages that are cen- 
surable in point of taste, it may be more instructive to notice a 
peculiarity in the very tissue of the thought itself, which some- 
times mars an otherwise excellent passage. It is this. A 
writer very familiar with certain poetic conceptions, or mere 
imaginations, will introduce these side by side with actual 
details taken from real life; so that a description shall be made 
up partly of what is most true to nature, and partly of what is 
most false and fictitious. We can only explain ourselves by an in- 
stance. Here is one in the first page of Aurora Leigh. It will 
be observed that the first part of our quotation is a mere figment 
of the imagination, borrowed, it seems, from Wordsworth, and 
treated as a fact; the second partis a beautiful touch of truthful 
description. ‘They are unwisely blended together :— 


‘I, writing thus, am still what men call young. 
I have not so far left the coasts of life 
To travel inward, that I cannot hear 
That murmur of the outer Infinite 
Which unweaned babies smile at in their sleep, 
When wondered at for smiling ; not so far, 
But still I catch my mother at her post 
Beside the nursery-door, with finger up: 
‘Hush, hush ; here’s too much noise!’ while her sweet eyes 
Leap forward, taking part against her word 
In the child’s riot.’ 

Nothing can be more real and touching than the last part 
of this quotation ; it is taken from the very life. Why is it 
found in juxtaposition with the silly fiction, that babies are 
especially familiar with the Infinite ? The writer remembered the 
mother's form at the nursery-door; she certainly did not re- 
member having very clear conceptions of the Infinite at that 
time. We say to all young poets, when you undertake to de- 
scribe or tell the truth about anything, adhere to nature. Do 
not pretend to see what you never saw, or to think what you 
never could have thought. If you want to say how old you are, 
‘do not intimate your youth by telling us that you can still hear 
that murmur of the outer Infinite which sets babies smiling ! Do 
not make up your descriptions half of truths of nature and half 
of figments of the poets. 

We cannot quit Aurora Leigh without some reference to the 
character and story of Marian Erle; and in this portraiture the 
combination we have been speaking of, of what is merely imagi- 
native and fictitious with touches drawn from real life, is very 
remarkable. The tenderness which pervades the whole will pro- 
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bably have disguised from many readers this mixture of the true 
and the possible with the quite fanciful and the impossible. 
Many of the most admired passages of the poem are to be found 
in connexion with the history of Marian Erle; but the por- 
traiture is unnaturally marred by the too unrestrained imagina- 
tion of the writer. Marian Erle, who is described to us as pleasing, 
not beautiful, has one of those rare natures which outward cir- 
cumstances cannot spoil. In all such cases, some circumstances, 
of course there must be, favourable to the development of our 
better sentiments ; and on these few circumstances such happily- 
constituted minds feed and fasten, throwing off the influence of 
all the rest. Very few of such favourable circumstances can we 
trace in Marian’s career. She is the child of drunken trampers ; 
the man curses his wife, and the wife beats her infant, ‘in revenge 
of her own broken heart :'— 
‘Yet the outcast child, 

For whom the very mother’s face forswore 

The mother’s special patience, lived and grew ; 

Learnt early to cry low, and walk alone, 

With that pathetic vacillating roll 

Of the infant body on the uncertain feet, 

(The earth being felt unstable ground so soon,) 

At which most women’s arms unclose at once 

With irrepressive instinct.’ 

Simple and beautiful. If the line which is introduced by way 
of parenthesis, which is an absurd interruption, were omitted, you 
would say the description were perfect. A little further in the 
same paragraph, immediately after this accurate painting from 
nature, comes a passage in which this child is said to creep 
through the golden gorse, and look out at the blue sky; not for 
the charm of the blue and the vivid sensation of light, but— 

‘She liked, she said, 
To dazzle back her sight against the sky, 
For then it seemed some grand blind love came down, 
And groped her out, and clasped her with a kiss. 
She learnt God that way, and was beat for it 
Whenever she went home.’ 


In an instant we have left the region of reality; the dim 
abstractions of the poet are given to the tramper’s child. She 
goes to school, and here she wonders, and very naturally, at the 
mirth of the children around her. It was quite natural that she 
should ask Rose Bell, a seven years’ child, whether her mother 
‘let her laugh so?’ Butthe answer of Rose Bell is the cynicism 
of a grown-up person. ‘Ay, she lets me. She was dug into 
‘the ground six years since. Such mothers never scold nor 
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‘beat us! Don’t you wish you had one like that?’ Rose Bell, 
seven years old, who lost her mother six years ago, could not 
be speaking from personal experience ; apparently she had come 
to some generalizations condemnatory of all mothers. 

It is very prettily told how the pedlar would sometimes tap 
her curly head, and ‘toss her down some stray odd volume from 
his heavy pack ;’ and how she weeded out and pieced together the 
torn fragments of books that were thus bestowed upon her. Why 
could not the author tell this simple incident without calling to 
her aid such a metaphor as this, slipped into a parenthesis ?— 

‘ (She had to guess the bottom of a page 
By just the top sometimes—as difficult 
As, sitting on the moon, to guess the earth !)’ 


Marian’s difficulties with her bits of Shakspeare and leaves from 
Thomson’s Seasons, are not at all explained to us by the condi- 
tion of a man sitting on the moon and guessing at the earth. 

The child has no sooner grown into the girl than her villanous 
parents plot to sell her. She flies from them, and from the 
hideous squire who came to be the purchaser. She runs till she 
falls half dead upon the ground ; she is picked up, and deposited 
in a hospital. Here she wakes to a quite novel scene. 


‘The place seemed new and strange as death. 

The white straight bed, with others straight and white, 
Like graves dug side by side, at measured lengths, 
And quiet people walking in and out 

With wonderful low voices and soft steps, 

And apparitional equal care for each, 

Astonished her with order, silence, law ; 

And when a gentle hand held out a cup, 

She took it as you do at sacrament, 

Half awed, half melted—not being used, indeed, 
To so much love as makes the forms of love 

And courtesy of manners.’ 


To her the great distress was to leave this hospital, which is 
so truly depicted as being, in her apprehension, a place of rest 
and happiness. When the day of her departure arrives, Romney 
visits the hospital on one of his philanthropic missions, and 
inquires of her where she is going :— 


‘ “When he looked, 
‘It was as if he spoke, and when he spoke 
‘ He sang perhaps,’ said Marian, ‘ could she tell ? 
‘She only knew (so much she had chronicled, 
‘ As seraphs might, the making of the sun) 
‘ That he who came and spoke was Romney Leigh, 
* And then and there she saw and heard him first.’ ’ 
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It would have been a fortunate circumstance for Mrs. Browning 
if there had been no such thing as a parenthesis known in 
English composition, she so often takes advantage of it to fling 
in some monstrous metaphor or simile a world too wide for the 
occasion. The chronicle which a seraph might make after wit- 
nessing the creation of the sun! This is thrown in as a parallel 
case with Marian’s recollection of her kind benefactor. 

Her kind benefactor procures employment for the destitute 
girl—places her with a sempstress. This position she loses in 
so noble a manner as to attract the regard of Romney. She 
leaves her work to nurse a sick companion. Here Romney 
finds, he thinks, a fit partner and sharer in his own charitable 
labours. And if this had been the sole motive of Romney's 
choice—whatever his personal friends might have thought of the 
match—the critic of the poem would have had no ground for 
objection. But the authoress has thought fit to animate her 
hero by other motives, which he expresses in the following lucid 
manner. We shall leave the reader to note for himself the very 
appropriate and elucidating metaphors he meets in his way :— 


‘ Dear Marian, of one clay God made us all, 
And though some push, and poke, and paddle in’t 
(As children play at fashioning dirt-pies), 
And call their fancies by the name of facts, 
Assuming difference, lordship, privilege, 
When all’s plain dirt—they come back to it at last; 
The first grave-digger proves it with a spade, 
And puts all even. Need we wait for this, 
You, Marian, and I, Romney ? 

‘ Marian, I being born 

What men call noble, and you, issued from 
The noble people—though the tyrannous sword 
Which pierced Christ’s heart has cleft the world in twain 
*Twixt class and class, opposing rich to poor— 
Shall we keep parted? Not so; let us lean 
And strain together rather, each to each, 
Compress the red lips of this gaping wound, 
As far as two souls can—ay, lean and league, 
I, from my superabundance—from your want 
You—joining in a protest ’gainst the wrong 
On both sides !’ 


Now we can see our way in the matter of the dirt-pies. All dirt 
alike, and this especial lump of it, absurdly dignified with the name 
of pie! It being no pie at all, only dirt. The other metaphor about 
the ‘ tyrannous sword we would rather leave to the analysis of the 
reader, We must hasten over our ground. While Romney was 
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preparing this extraordinary protest against the wrong done to 
society by the old-fashioned distinction between rich and poor, 
Lady Waldemar was plotting all she could to marry the repre- 
sentative of the noble house of Leigh. She made the poor 
ignorant Marian believe that she would be doing some great 
service to Romney by simply running away from him. She 
Jeaves London in the companionship of some wretched toolsof Lady 
Waldemar, is foully abused, and is discovered afterwards by Aurora 
in Paris, poor, lonely, but with a charming infant, in which her 
affectionate nature finds at last its absorbing object. Childhood 
and a mother’s love are topics which bring out, as might be ex- 
pected, the best qualities of Mrs. Browning's poetry. We must 
quote a few lines from the description of Marian and her child, 
and then turn from the poem of Aurora Leigh to what else 
remains of her writings to be noticed. 
* There he lay, upon his back, 

The yearling creature, warm and moist with life 

To the bottom of his dimples,—to the ends 

Of the lovely tumbled curls about his face 

Everything so soft 

And tender, to the little holdfast hands, 

Which, closing on a finger into sleep, 

Had kept the mould of it. 

‘ Like a rose,’ I said, 

‘ As red and still indeed as any rose, 

‘That blows in all the silence of its leaves, 
‘ Content in blowing to fulfil its life.’ 

* * * 


‘ The poor lip 
Just motioned for the smile and let it go, 
And then, with scarce a stirring of the mouth, 
As if a statue spoke that could not breathe, 
But spoke on calm between its marble lips— 
‘I’m glad, I’m very glad you clear me so— 
‘ But leave me—let me rest. I’m dead, I say. 
‘ And if, to save the child from death as well, 
‘The mother in me has survived the rest, 
‘Why that’s God’s miracle. 
‘I’m not less dead for that! I’m nothing more 
‘But just a mother. Only for the child 
‘I’m warm and cold, and hungry and afraid, 
‘ And smell the flowers a little, and see the sun, 
‘ And speak still and am silent,—just for him!’’ 

There remains very little else to do than to say a few words 
on the last publication, The Poems before Congress. The mean- 
ing of the title is not explained tous. We suppose the authoress 
did not intend that they should be laid before Congress, or 
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expect that they were to have an especial influence on it delibera- 
tions. The prominent theme is a laudation of Louis Napoleon. 
Man or woman, we have each one of us a right to form his own 
estimate of a public character, and if Mrs. Browning finds her ideal 
of a great man exemplified in the hero of the 2nd of December, we 
certainly shall not say that she manifests any weak or feminine 
predilection. ‘Emperor! Evermore! This refrain means, of 
course, that he is to live a glorious emperor for ever in the 
memory of mankind. If so, history must forget as well as re- 
member. And forsooth, this one man has a great idea, he alone— 
‘The world is many—lI am one.’ 
It is more probable that this emperor thought to play with the great 
idea of the Italian nation. To assist in creating a powerful and 
united Italian people was the last object of his policy or his arms. 
To beat back Austria, to advance the glory and the power of France, 
to have a disunited Italy over which France could dominate, and 
from which it could pluck feather after feather—this was, and 
still is, the policy of the Emperor Napoleon. No man in England 
now doubts it. What we now watch with interest—the question 
which time has now to solve for us—is whether the great ideas 
of Italian unity will be sufficiently strong in the Italian people 
themselves to withstand the arms of Austria and the diplomacy 
of France. Meanwhile, it is a volume of poetry we are criticizing, 
it is not history we are writing. With the exception of the 
verse from which we have already quoted a line, we cannot say 
that Mrs. Browning’s genius displays itself to advantage in the 
eulogium of Napoleon. There are some lines upon Italy we 
should like to quote :— 
‘Is it true—may it be spoken— 

That she who has lain so still, 

With a wound in her breast, 

And a flower in her hand, 

And a gravestone under her head, 

While every nation at will 

Beside her has dared to stand 

And flout her with pity and scorn, 

Saying, ‘She is at rest, 

‘She is fair, she is dead, 

‘ And leaving room in her stead 

‘ For us who are later born 

‘ This is certainly best ?)—— 

Can it be true, be true, 

That she lives anew, 

That she rises up at the shout of her sons, 

At the trumpet of France, 

And lives anew ?” 
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Here and there, too, we find short passages of power as well 
as tenderness :— 


* Each one stands with his face in the light 
Of his own drawn sword.’ 


That is good; but in general—we are compelled to say it—the 
effort to be very energetic leads our poetess into lamentable rant. 
Need we quote any lines to justify this apparently harsh judg- 
ment? Here are a few, and they may serve also to show how 
hasty and credulous our poet-politician was. Of course it is of 
her great hero Napoleon she is speaking— 


* Is this a man like the rest, 
This miracle, made unaware 
By a rapture of popular air, 
And caught to the place that was best ? 
You think he could barter and cheat 
As vulgar diplomates use, 
With the people’s heart in his breast.’ 


So far well, and the last line is excellent. What follows will 
make the least fastidious reader raise both his hands and press 
them close against his ears— 


 Prate and lie into shape, 
Lest truth should cumber the road ; 
Play at the fast and loose 
Till the world is strangled with tape ; 
Maim the souls complete 
To fit the hole of a toad ; 
And filch the dogman’s meat 
To feed the offspring of God !’ 


There is nothing to induce us to dwell upon this little volume. 
Before quitting it, we may notice how completely the sort of 
asceticism we complained of in some of her early poems had been 
erased from her mind. She had grown too interested in the 
affairs of this world to disparage human life. Her Christianity 
blends with her politics, Her speculations seem to be leading 
her to another extreme. She is able to write—what we certainly 
do not quote with entire acquiescence— 


‘ For civilization perfected 
Is fully developed Christianity. 


We do not wish to terminate our notice of Mrs. Browning’s 
poetry with The Poems before Congress in our hands. We have 
said that she has given to English literature some of the most 
polished and beautiful sonnets it possesses. We have already 
quoted three, from which the reader can determine whether we 
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have been extravagant in our praise. We will conclude with 
extracting two more. The first is addressed to the Poet. 


‘ The poet hath the child’s sight in his breast, 
And sees all new. What oftenest he has viewed, 
He views with the first glory. Fair and good 
Pall never on him, at the fairest, best, 

But stand before him holy and undressed 

In week-day false conventions, such as would 
Drag other men down from the altitude 

Of primal types, too early dispossessed, 

Why God would tire of all his heavens as soon 
As thou, O godlike, childlike poet, didst, 

Of daily and nightly sights of sun and moon ! 
And therefore hath He set thee in the midst 
Where men may hear thy wonder’s ceaseless tune, 
And praise his world for ever as thou bidst.’ 


If this is spoken of the poet, the next we quote may be sup- 
posed to be spoken by the poet, in one of his more desponding 
moods. It is nearer to perfection than its predecessor, which 
stumbles a little midway :— 


‘I have been in the meadows all the day, 
And gathered there the nosegay that you see, 
Singing within myself as a bird or bee 
When such do field-work on a morn of May. 
But now I look upon my flowers, decay 
Has met them in my hands more fatally 
Because more warmly clasped—and sobs are free 
To come instead of songs. What do you say, 
Sweet counsellors, dear friends? that I should go 
Back straightway to the fields, and gather more ? 
Another, sooth, may do it—but not I! 
My heart is very tired, my strength is low, 
My hands are full of blossoms plucked before, 
Held dead within them, till myself shall die.’ 


It is not necessary for us to make any further summary of the 
excellences or faults we find in Mrs. Browning's poetry. We 
have expressed more than once our admiration and our disap- 
proval. It is a poetry of which one half one admires very much, 
and the other half one just as unhesitatingly disapproves. But, 
finally, it is from his best that every writer should be judged ; 
and following this rule, it is a high place amongst the poets of 
the age that we should assign to Mrs, Browning. 
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Art. IV.—Le Vieux-Neuf: Histoire ancienne des Inventions et 
Decouvertes modernes. Par Epovarp Fournier. Paris. 


AxoutT eight-and-twenty centuries ago a preacher of some emi- 
nence proclaimed the dearth of invention, the world’s exhaustion, 
and the lack of novelty, in forcible phrase—‘ The thing that hath 
‘been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done, is that 
‘ which shall be done ; and there is no new thing under the sun. 
‘Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new? It 
‘hath been already of old time, which was before us.’ And since 
then, almost every age has had its complainant, or its ‘laudator 
temporis acti,’ who has reiterated the reproach upon the existing 
time. Especially was this the case after the invention of printing. 
Very soon it became the fashion with a certain class to find all 
alleged novelties in the works of previous writers, actually or by 
inference ; as Chaucer writes, 


‘ For out of th’ olde fieldes, as men saith, 
Cometh all this new corn from year to year ; 
And out of olde bookes, in good faith, 
Cometh all this new science, that weve lere.’ 


The nineteenth century has usually had the credit of having in- 
vented many new things ; but we are told to correct our belief. 
It has improved upon, and utilized, many old ideas; but as for 
invention, it is eminently barren and unprolific. Do we hesitate 
to assent to this proposition? Perhaps so. Perhaps we think 
that the Argo was not a ‘steam screw-propeller —that Cesar's 
notorious tri-verbal dispatch was not conveyed by ‘ International 
Magnetic Telegraph, in anticipation of the European Mail 
(limited)—that Armstrong guns were not used at the siege of 
Troy,—and that the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, with many ‘improvements and additions, is something 
more than an expansion of the inscriptions upon the ancient 
obelisks. Perhaps we do; but before we commit ourselves to 
any positive opinion upon these or allied matters, it apparently 
behoves us to know and examine carefully what may be said for 
our ancestors’ prior claims. 

M. Fournier has recently undertaken to show* that the epi- 
grams and melodramatic points of history and literature are in 
most instances untrue; and when true, that they are rarely so, 
in the first place, if at all, concerning those to whom they are 


* See L'Esprit des Auteurs, recueilli et raconté; Paris, 1857: and L'Esprit 
dans U Histoire: Recherches et Curiosités sur les Mots historiques ; Paris, 1860. 
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popularly attributed. He has, in the volame before us, under- 
taken a similar task with regard to inventions, scientific and 
otherwise. His theory, if reduced to a few words, would sound 
very like the old saying, that there is nothing true that is new, 
and nothing new that is true.* But odd and occasionally gro- 
tesque as it is in some of its details, it is worthy of a more full 
exposition than this. There is much ingenuity in the theory, 
and much learning in the detailed support that it receives; com- 
bined with a most intensely French (and, need we add, a most 
savage anti-English ?) spirit in the commentary. 

The nineteenth century (auct.loquent.) has no original ideas— 
no invention ; in fact, it came too latet for that; all had been 
thought before. It is, therefore, only an era of maturation and 
utilization. Research and application are the chief glories of 
our age,— 

‘Tl a du moins l’honneur d’avoir tout entrepris.’t 
But further than this, there is no individual inventor. 


‘ The first thought of all that man was to do and create, during the 
existence of this earth, was created at the same time with himself; 
but under the formal condition that the maturity of the one should 
not precede the maturity of the other. What could the man of 
earlier ages, with his unskilled hand, his cramped and limited capaci- 
ties, have done with those things which were to be the glory of his 
emancipated thought and educated faculties? What could he have 
done with steam? What with printing or gunpowder? Nothing. 
If he knew of these things, it is not as we know of them; they were 
but playthings ; he had them in a rudimentary state.’§ 


* M. Fournier’s opinion itself is no exception ; in other words, is not a novelty. 
Witness the following passage, which contains a summary of many modern investi- 
gations into the history of inventions :— 

* Modern writers, by way of accounting for their dulness, explain frankly that 
the ancients stole all their best ideas from them ; and although modern philoso- 
phers are slow to admit the same fact as regards themselves, they cannot hold out 
against proof. One by one our new discoveries and original inventions have been 
shown to be thousands of years old. Telescopes must have been directed to the 
stars of the antique heavens, or its astronomy could not have existed. The 
‘ Emperor Shan, 2225 B.c., employing the movable tube which is used to observe 
the stars, put in order what regards the seven planets.’—(Ancient Chinese Chro- 
nicle, quoted in Thornton’s History of China.) Alexander's copy of the a 
enclosed in a nutshell could not have been written without the microscope ; 
gem through which Nero looked at the distant gladiators, was nothing else ele > 

opera-glass ; steam-railways—mesmerism—hydropathy—all were familiar to the 
long bygone generations of the earth ; guano was an object of ancient Peruvian 
trade ; and Hobbs borrowed his lock "from the tombs of Egypt! And we have 
much to do still in the way of rediscovery. The malleability of glass, for instance, 
the indelibility of colours, and fifty other things of importance, ym by the 
ancients into the stream of time, we have to fish up anew.’—See Chambers’s 

Journal, for Sept. 2, 1854. 

+ Le Vieux- Neuf, vol. i. p. 400. t La Fontaine. 
§ Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 5. 
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The human race is the only true inventor; and that not by 
chance, but at the proper hour, and according to its needs. Man 
is little, but humanity is great. ‘When the modern era draws 
‘nigh, when thought requires stronger wings, then printing is 
‘invented, and gives it them. When feudality has had its day, 
“and the people, crushed by iron armour, are prepared for freedom, 
‘artillery gives them that equality in fight that is necessary for 
‘ their liberation. * And so for all other discoveries; each one 
arose only for and on its occasion ; or if a germ of the idea had 
been known before, it perished for lack of appreciation, and its 
promulgator was laughed to scorn or persecuted. As has been 
often observed, woe to him who is before his generation!+ Thus, 
‘as if to unite all generations, and to show that we can only act 
‘ efficiently by association with others, it has been ordained that 
‘each inventor shall only interpret the first word of the problem 
‘ which he solves, and that each great idea shall be the resumé 
‘ of the past, and the germ of the future.’ 

But although on this theory no one individual should lay 
claim to absolute originality, yet, in order to an idea becoming 
practically important, it must be some time enunciated, and the 
first enunciator has the proper title to the merit of its discovery. 
Now, the third part of M. Fournier's theory contains the doctrine 
that this inventor has generally been a Frenchman, in those par- 
ticulars which are the most prominent features of our age; and 
that the ideas have almost invariably been subsequently stolen 
by an inhabitant of perfidious Albion. Plagiarism, forgery, rob- 
bery—all are laid to the charge of our countrymen with a lavish 
pen. We stole our ideas of macadamized roads, of iron bridges, 
of gas and steam, of iron ships and nautical almanacs, of a thou- 
sand inventions, from the French.t They were ever inventing, 
and neglecting their own inventions; we were always (says the 
Abbé Prevost) reading the reports of the proceedings of their 
Academy, and seizing upon all available ideas to claim them, 
changed or unchanged, as our own. 

* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 38. 

+ According to M. Fournier, printing only became what it is, because it came 
exactly at the time when thought required the expansion that this could furnish. 
Had it been discovered earlier, it would have doubtless perished. Disraeli believes 
that the Romans were acquainted with the secret of movable types, but would not 
let it be known, for fear of the spread of knowledge and the consequent loss of 
aristocratic monopoly of enlightened thought. De Quincey holds that printing 
was long known to the ancients, but that it made no progress for want of paper ! 
‘Gunpowder had very long been a pyrotechnic plaything, before it was elevated to 
its present sad pre-eminence, in obedience to the increasing wants of the world. 

t ‘ Tant il est vrai que la liste de ces contre-fagons de |’ Angleterre pourrait étre 
interminable.’—(Le Vieux- Neuf, vol. i. p. 278.) We may add that we have stolen 


our so-called national dish of plum-pudding—not in this case from the French, 
but from the ancient Greeks. ‘The same is alleged of our ‘ bifteack.’ 
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These allegations may or may not be true, in whole or in part ; 
but it can scarcely be contested, that he who first points out the 
practical application of an idea, may fairly claim it as his own. 
it is none the less honour to the discoverer of the art of printing, 
that some germ of the principle had been known and in use from 
almost immemorial time. Nor is the merit of the discovery 
of gunpowder as a means of warfare lessened by the fact that 
some inflammable or explosive composition had been used by 
perhaps both Romans and Chinese, to make fireworks of, for 
many centuries. 

Leaving out of M. Fournier's comprehensive volumes the 
Anglo-Gallican contest, which certainly occupies a considerable 
space, and overlooking some other minor points of speculation, 
we find a very considerable mass of information connected with 
the early development of ideas which have afterwards assumed 
important positions in the world’s history. It is interesting to 
see how frequently it has occurred that when the fulness of 
scientific time had come, a discovery would be announced from 
various quarters without previous communication, as when New- 
ton and Leibnitz both discovered the fluxional calculus about 
the same time ; and as Adams and Leverrier independently came 
to the conclusion of the existence, and pointed out the position, 
of Oceanus. Had M. Fournier’s theory of the human race being 
the only true inventor been appreciated on these and similar 
occasions, it might have happened that the heart-burnings and 
strifes as to priority would have been avoided, to the exceeding 
credit of science. But this could scarcely be expected, since the 
author himself can never see its application when the question 
is between a Frenchman and an Englishman. No, the verdict on 
any given question as to priority is, that the former invented, 
and the latter stole the idea, adding to his larceny general abuse 
of the original proprietor. 

Another noteworthy phenomenon connected with the develop- 
ment of ideas, is the great similarity that is thereby suggested 
between mind in all ages. As the same mechanical and dy- 
namic ideas have pervaded all research in these departments 
towards a true solution of problems, such as those connected with 
the power of elastic vapours and the substitution of inorganic 
forces generally for human or animal power ; so in the forms of error 
that have vitiated the study of mental problems, men’s minds have 
ever run, as it might be said, in the same tramroads. As one il- 
lustration of our meaning, we may mention the fact, that one of 
the great delusions of the present day was a delusion or an im- 
posture in classic times. Tables were turned for the benefit (or 
otherwise) of the Roman Emperors, as related by Marcellinus ; 
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and spirits rapped in China and Thibet long ages probably before 
this, with perhaps as important communications as now. To this 
we may return. Meanwhile, the forms of error and truth have 
ever presented such striking returns and cycles, as to suggest to 
the psychologist the important inquiry whether, as from physical 
aberrations the true nature and direction of force may be caleu- 
lated, so in like manner, from the vagaries of mind, its essential 
nature and tendency may not some time be inferred; but from 
this day we are still far removed. 

Returning to the consideration of how much modern times are 
indebted to the ancients, we may pass over the well-known 
Battle of the Books, and quote a passage from Nodier on the 
contrast between the appreciation of modern books and that of 
old ones, or bouquins. He says: 


*In all advancing civilizations, and particularly in France, where 
civilization gallops, there is a determined predilection for the new and 
an invincible repugnance for the old; because we do not consider that 
it is from the old that the new is made, and that modern society is in- 
capable of anything else. Thence arises the universal proscription of the 
bouquin, which no one reads, and in which are hid, and have been for 
two or three centuries, all the elements of our modern perfections. 
Is it a question of mnemonics, the secret of which a German char- 
latan sells for six louis? It is in Grattarol, in Paépp, in Giordano 
Bruno, in a hundred other copyists of the first book of Herennius, 
which sells for ten sous. Is it the power of steam, so ably applied 
by Watt of Greenock? It is in a Bowguin by Denis Papin of Blois. 
Is it the frivolous toy (jew frivole) of the aéronauts ? It isin Cyrano 
of Bergerac. Bouquin ! archibouquin prototype of bouquins 


One of the discoveries which the nineteenth century has most 
unhesitatingly claimed for itself is that of light-drawing, daguer- 
réotype, or photography, with its innumerable varieties. It is 
somewhat strange, however, to look back an entire century, to 
1760, and find the process there described with even greater per- 
fection of detail than any that we are able to attain at present,— 
photography producing colour as well as form! Even if this be 
but a dream of science—an open question—it is but little less 
remarkable than if the design had really been carried out. 
Tiphaigne de la Roche in 1760 published his Giphantie (an ana- 
grammatic title), in which some curious passages are found. In 
one place he represents himself as transported to the palace of 
the elementary genii, the chief of whom addresses him thus :— 


‘Thou knowest that the rays of light reflected from different bodies 
make pictures, and paint these bodies on all polished surfaces, as the 
retina of the eye, on glass, and on water. The elementary spirits have 
sought to fix these transient images; they have compounded a matter, 
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Photography. 387 
subtle, viscous, and quick to dry and harden, by means of which a 


picture is formed in a moment. With this matter they cover a canvas, 
and present it to the objects they wish to paint. The first effect of 
the canvas is that of a mirror; all the bodies, both near and distant, 
of which light can bring the image, are seen in it. 

‘But this web, by means of its viscous covering, does that which a 
mirror cannot do, and retains the images. . . . This impression 
of the images is an affair of the first moment when the web receives 
them. We take it at once and place it in a dark room, an hour after- 
wards the covering is dry ; and you have a picture so much the more 

recious that no art can imitate its truth, and no time can injure it. 
We take in their purest source, in light itself, the colours which 
painters obtain from different materials, which time must alter. The 
precision of the design, the variety of the expression, the gradation of 
light and shade, the rules of perspective, all these we abandon to 
nature, which traces upon our canvas images which impose upon the 
eyes, and make reason to doubt and hesitate.’ 


The elementary spirit then entered into some physical details 
as to the nature of the viscous covering that intercepts and 
retains the rays of light, as to the difficulty of preparing and 
employing it, and as to the mode of reaction of the light and 
this body; three problems which Tiphaigne abandons to the 
sagacity of the inquirers of that day. It appears more than 
probable that he himself had made some progress towards their 
solution, but nothing is known with certainty. The passage is 
exceedingly curious, whether as a detail of actual experiment or 
a prevision of science. ‘liphaigne, however, was not the first 
who had attempted to fix the images formed by the sun’s rays. 
According to M. Jobard,* there has been recently found in 
Russia a bouquin, translated from the German three hundred 
years ago, which contains very clearly ‘ photography explained.’ 
The ancient alchemists were acquainted, under another name, 
with chloride of silver, and its property of receiving the impres- 
sions, in various shades, of images cast upon it by a glass. 
This, therefore, has apparently been in the old time before us. 

Steam, which has assumed such gigantic proportions in all the 
operations of our age, was known to the ancients, but in great 
measure only as a toy. And yet it is remarkable to observe 
throughout its entire history, how very nearly the greater dis- 
coveries were apparently at hand. But the time was not ripe, 
nor the necessity for so powerful an agent imminent; and so its 
power was recognised and used as a plaything, and occasionally 
for less justifiable purposes. Hero of Alexandria, writing 
twenty centuries ago, described sundry little machines moved by 


* For references on this subject, see Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 22, note. 
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the power of steam; one of them was an engine of direct rota- 
tion, which only needed the capacity for increased power to 
supply that which Watt considered the great desideratum in 
steam motion. ‘This invention was actually patented by certain 
parties in 1837. On the strength of this, M. Fournier claims for 
Hero the credit of having well nigh exhausted the theory of 
steam power—avoir dit le premier et le dernier mot des machines 
vapeur. 

This force, like certain other natural agents, was not unknown 
to the priests, and was by them used to impose upon the minds 
of the people by the performance of apparent miracles. They 
had their altar so contrived, that the force of confined steam 
filled the cup from which their libation was to be poured to over- 
flowing, and the people forthwith cried ‘a prodigy.’ In order 
of history, the next mention made of the uses of steam is by 
Agathias, who describes a complicated apparatus of* boilers, tubes, 
and planks of wood used by an architect in the reign of Justinian 
to alarm a neighbour of his, Zeno by name, who was thereby 
deluded into the belief in an earthquake. The device was foolish 
enough, but the effects produced appear to have been sufficient to 
suggest the almost boundless power of the agent employed, had 
it been intelligently handled. 

With the exception of being employed in some undefined 
manner about an organ, by Gerbert, steam was, previous to the 
sixteenth century, little more than an amusement, or at best a 
scientific curiosity. It had, however, been used to turn a spit! 
Of this we may find proof in Cardan, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
others, 

Why were the uses of steam so long overlooked? Partly, we 
suppose, because man needed them not ; partly, because electricity 
was yet elementary; and (says our author) ‘electricity and steam 
‘are two forces which must arise together and act together. They 
‘are body and soul. This one is impatient of distance, but 
* cannot annihilate though it may abridge it; thought requires 
‘still more rapid wings, and electricity gives them. The one 
devours space, the other suppresses it.’* 

The application of steam to navigation appears to have been 
its earliest important use. Paddle-wheels had been known from 
a very remote period, ‘having been employed by the ancient 
‘Egyptians, the Romans, and other nations of antiquity, for 
‘propelling their war galleys; but it is doubtful whether any 
‘advantage was thus obtained in economy of labour, as compared 
‘with the use of oars.’ In 1543, Blasco de Garay appears to 

* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 202. 
+ Vide Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xx. Steam Navigation, 
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have conceived the idea of applying the force of steam to the 
paddles, in some manner not described, and thereby 


‘Succeeded in propelling a ship of 200 tons burden in the harbour of 
Barcelona, at the rate of three miles an hour. We can only 
speculate as to the nature of this mysterious engine, but it seems pro- 
bable that it owed its efficacy to the reaction of a jet of high-pressure 
steam, on the same principle as that famous classical toy, the Molipile 
of Hero, invented B.c.120. Notwithstanding that the scheme was 
commended by the Emperor (Charles V.) and his ministry, and its 
author promoted, we do not read of any second attempt being made, 
or of any further notice being taken of the invention. We may assume, 
therefore, that in this case the propelling power was found to be in- 


sufficient and unsatisfactory, and the experiment was worthless in its 


result.’ * 


But may we not rather assume that this most important dis- 
covery was merely undergoing the fate of all such—viz., that 
they must be discovered again and again, until the time be ripe 
and men’s minds prepared, and a favourable conjunction of cir- 
cumstances occur? What may be the law presiding over such 
events it is not possible to say, but it is certain that no invention 
has ever been made and applied at once on its first enunciation ; 
at least we do not now recal one such. 

M. Fournier throws great doubt and discredit upon this ex- 
perience of Blasco, that he may claim the merit of the origina- 
tion of steam navigation for one whose name is sufficiently 
illustrious without this contest,—we refer to Papin, whose con- 
tributions to science are inestimable. The writer in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica appears to think that Papin’s suggestions 
for the application of steam to navigation must be considered as 
theory only, never carried out. But his correspondence with 
Leibnitz, which has; only been brought to light recently, fully 
proves that he actually constructed a steam-boat, which he 
navigated upon the river Fulda; which said boat may serve as a 
warning to men not to be too clever for their age. M. Fournier 
relates that Papin laboured at his construction for some years at 
Hanau ; and that at Cassel, in the presence of the landgrave, the 
boat was launched. The experiment succeeded ; but from it he 
derived nothing but scorti, ridicule, or abuse. He was treated as 
a charlatan and a fool. M. Fournier 


‘Is not astonished. In every age we have the conceit to believe 
ourselves possessed of supreme science; and consequently every 
pretension to further advances, is considered as an effort of folly 
or vanity. Men must not be in advance any more than clocks. Far 
from seeing in such a fact any gain upon time, it is only considered as 


* Vide Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xx. Steam Navigation. 
NO. LXVIII. DD 
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an index of derangement and disorder. Regulate your thoughts by 
your age, as your watch by the sun; otherwise, poor impatient genius, 
the world will mock at your ideas, and whilst you advance, those 
whom you leave behind will vent their wrath in reproaches.’ 


Meanwhile Papin, disgusted with the conduct of the Hessians, 
who saw in him nothing but a visionary or madman, attempted to 
go to London in his own vessel. He descended the Fulda as far 
as Miinden, and was entering the Weser, formed by the union of 
the Fulda and the Werra, when the boatmen of Miinden, envious 
or suspicious of what might arise from the invention, laid violent 
hands upon him and his boat,—he escaping with difficulty, but 
his boat being destroyed. He tried in vain to get redress; and 
then came to reside in London, where he died three years after- 
wards, without having built a new boat. 

It is strange that after these experiments doubt should have 
so long prevailed on the question whether there could be found 
any substitute for the action of the wind in moving large vessels. 
So late as 1753, the Academy decided in the negative, and con- 


eluded: ‘que l'on devait perdre toute espérance de pouvoir 


‘substituer sur les grandes vaisseaux avec quelque succes con- 
* siderable, les forces motrices renfermées dans les choses naturelles 
‘aux travaux des hommes.’ And again in 1804, when Fulton 
introduced his invention to Napoleon, and it was referred to the 
Academy, they again decided against it,—the Emperor for once 
distrusting his own judgment; perhaps fortunately, for the 
moment at least, for England. The Marquis Jouffroy afterwards 
followed in the same track, but only earned for himself the soubri- 
quet of Jouffroy-la-pompe. But the time had now arrived when 
the world was prepared for steam-vessels, and their after-history 
is well known. 

We do not find that our century can strictly claim the inven- 
tion of railways, any more than that of steam navigation, although 
it has developed and perfected both to a remarkable extent. 
Railroads, or tramways, have been known for an indefinite period; 
and even the true steam locomotive engine is not an invention of 
this century. The combination of the two now inseparable ele- 
ments is certainly our own. Dr. Forbes, speaking of the railway, 
says :-—* 

‘Of all the inventions which have powerfully affected the interests 
of mankind, none have been more slowly perfected, or can be less 
certainly traced to a single individual as the inventor, than those of the 
Locomotive Engine and the Railway. These two great and essentially 
eonnected portions of the greatest mechanical and commercial efforts 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, 6th Inaugural Dissertation. 
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of any age or country, had their origin in obscurity. Each ap 
several times to be rising into the importance it deserved, but failing 
the coneurrence of the fortunate circumstances which are necessary to 
give permanence to invention, was once more forgotten, and was left for 
re-discovery at a happier epoch.’ 

Another illustration only, how necessary something else is 
besides an invention and an inventor, for any practical innova- 
tion. It is curiously uncertain, in a matter of such notoriety, 
to whom the original idea was dye; apparently to no one man. 
Perhaps one suggested it, another ‘ paid attention to it,’ and a 
third carried it out partially and imperfectly, to be improved upon 
by a fourth. M. Fournier claims the invention for M. Cugnol, 
about 1769, who, at the instigation of General Gribeauval, dis- 
covered this method of moving artillery rapidly on steam 
carriages. How it was accomplished is not related ; but of the 
result it is said that ‘his carriage marched onward with such 
‘violence that it was impossible to direct it. At one time it 
‘ overthrew a wall that stood in the way. With such a carriage 
‘the cannon became useless—it usurped the place of the bullet 
‘itself. A little more rapidity, a little less violence, (sic) and the 
‘steam locomotive would be found; but whatever Cugnol and 
‘ Gribeauval could do, these results could not be obtained, and the 
‘machine was abandoned !* It is quite refreshing to find that 
even though it is still a Frenchman that invents, it is not always 
an Englishman that steals; in this case M. Gribeauval, as the 
superior officer, assumed the credit of the invention, and it was 
not for many years that the truth was known. But in all this, 
M. Fournier says nothing of a design for a steam-carriage pub- 
lished by Dr. John Robison in the Universal Magazine for 1757. 
This is at least twelve years too early for his purpose ; but in the 
same year Dr. Robison directed Watt's attention to the steam- 
engine, with a view to this very application ; and it is said that 
Watt constructed a model on the suggestion. It was not in 
allusion to this, however, but to a later plan in 1784, that Darwin 
wrote those well-known lines in the Botanic Garden :— 


‘Soon shall thine arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car.’ 


As it is only with the early foreshadowings of modern in- 
ventions that we are concerned, we pursue the history of the 
locomotive no further, but turn for a moment to that of the rail- 
road itself. On this again, Dr. Forbes remarks, that ‘ if the idea 
* of a locomotive belongs to no one man, still less does that of a rail- 
‘way, which being one of the most elementary of mechanical contri- 


* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 805. 
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* vances, may be traced under some modifications, almost indefinitely 
‘backwards, as a means of conveying heavy loads with facility. 
‘Hence it was chiefly confined to quarries and collieries, especially 
‘in underground passages and drifts.* M. Fournier, however, 
unhesitatingly claims the merit of the first introduction of rails or 
tramways into England for France, in the person of one Beau- 
mont, who, he asserts, came over from France, and established 
about 1630, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, ‘the first of those 
‘railroads, the immense sce of which will soon girdle the 
‘world.’+ We find no such history as this in our own chronicles ; 
and the only authority given by our author is that of an obscure 
duodecimo Memorial of Chronology, published by an unknown 
writer in Paris in 1829. 

On still slighter authority are we charged, and in a much 
grosser form, with having stolen our iron bridges from France. 
The story, as told here, is worthy a moment's attention. About 
1757, a Lyonese painter, whose name M. Fournier does not know, 
occupied himself one idle day in sketching an iron bridge of one 
arch, of which the dimensions are given. It was intended to 
occupy the place of the St. Vincent bridge. Calculations were 
made, and plans drawn in detail, and approved by the authorities, 
but not executed. ‘The ordinary destiny of first ideas! This 
‘poor industry follows the fatal route spoken of by a Chinese 
‘proverb, upon which, if you have ten steps to make, you find 
‘that, having made nine, you are not advanced one quarter of the 
‘way.t So it happened (following M. Fournier) to this poor 
painter, who got nothing but vexation for his pains; until an 
English engineer passing through, heard of this abortive project, 
got acquainted with the painter, gave him a few guineas for his 
plans, &c., and returned to London to make fame therefrom. 
The final result was the bridge of Wearmouth. 


‘Much was said everywhere of this structure; and France, be it 
observed, was not the last to utter cries of admiration. Everywhere 
eulogies upon this system hitherto unknown to Europe—upon the 

recision of the plans and calculations—upon the rare genius of the 
English engineer ; but not a word of the Lyonese painter. It was not 
until fourteen years afterwards that, I know not how, he was remem- 
bered even at Lyons.’§ 


Then it appears that, in answer to some remarks of an English 
journal, a Lyons newspaper claimed the invention for one of its 
citizens, and told this tale, which the Moniteur repeated. Our 
countryman being thus convicted (!) of theft (for no other proof 


* Op. cit. p. 884. + Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 57. 
+ Ibid. p. 69. § Ibid. 70. ’ 
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is adduced), M. Fournier proceeds to moralize upon the French 
and English characters in relation to inventions :— 


‘Is not there here great occasion to repeat one of the thousand 
invectives launched ages ago against the carelessness of France towards 
her own works—against this weakness, this horror of perseverance, 
which leads her to abandon everything which a brilliant genius has 
suggested ? England is a better manager; with her every invention 
prospers, even those that are found as well as those that are stolen. 
It is the genius of England to neglect nothing, but to make capital of 
all, even the ideas of others. It is the genius of France, on the con- 
trary, to take nothing, but to let everything be taken. This was as 
notorious even in the sixth century as now.’* 


Perhaps the tale may have some slight foundation—we cannot 


tell. Perhaps, and more probably, it is too flimsy to merit con-— 


sideration. However this may be, we would suggest one idea. 
If the merit of an invention be due to the first promulgator of an 
idea, it is not in this case due to the painter in question ; for so 
early as the sixteenth century, proposals for similar undertakings 
were made by certain Italian writers.f Plans also were drawn in 
1719 for bridges of this sort, but not carried out. If, on the 
other hand, the merit should attach to him who first executes 
the work, it must be given to Mr. Thomas Farnolls Pritchard, 
an architect of Shrewsbury, who designed, and to the proprietors 
of the Coalbrookdale Iron Works, Mr. Darby and Mr. Reynolds, 
who erected the bridge across the Severn, commenced in 1777, 
and completed in 1779. It appears more than probable that all 
these were cases of independent invention, of which we meet so 
many in science and art. 


Thus far the claims of our century to originality appear not to 


be successful. We may be inclined to suppose that although 
steamers and railways are not novelties, except in detail, that our 
telegraphs at least would prove to be modern; but let us see 
what history says about it. Professor Forbest says, that ‘ the 
‘idea of using the transmission of electricity to communicate 
‘signals is so obvious as scarcely to deserve the name of an in- 
‘vention, the prodigious velocity of common electricity in wires 
‘having been established by Watson before the middle of the last 
‘century. The earliest proposal for its utilisation mentioned by 
this writer is dated 1753; but M. Fournier adduces tolerably 
satisfactory proof that more than a century previous to this the 
electric or magnetic telegraph had been invented, and had been 


* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 71. 
+ See the essay on Iron Bridges, by Stephenson, in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tanica, Eighth Edition. 
> Op. cit. p. 985. 
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again forgotten, in obedience to the laws so often mentioned as 
presiding over inventions. 

In 1636, Schwenter proposed the question how t:vo individuals 
could communicate by means of the magnetic needle, and seems 
to have come near to its solution. To complete his discovery he 
only required to know the effect of the galvanic current upon the 
deflexions of the needle, as observed by Oersted two centuries 
afterwards—‘two centuries between theory and practice, between 
the germ and the fruit.'* In 1746, Le Monnier made experi- 
ments in the Jardin du Roi upon the transmissibility of electri- 
city by iron, and obtained very decisive results with threads 
960 toises in length. In 1782, Lesage constructed a telegraph 
with as many wires as there are letters of the alphabet ; they were 
each insulated, and communicated at the other end with small 
pith-balls, suspended by silken threads. When any one of these 
wires received the charge of electricity the little ball was repelled, 
and went to strike upon an opposing surface, the letter to which it 
eorresponded. Five years afterwards, and M. Lomond came still 
nearer to our modern mechanism, having constructed an alphabet 
of movement much upon the same principle as the swing of our 
present needles. Notwithstanding all these foreshadowings, it was 
not until our century was nineteen years old that Oersted invented 
or observed the variations of the needle under the galvanic 
current, and so provided a certain and practical foundation for all 
future operations. 

The telegraph affords an excellent illustration of our preceding 
observation, that when the time and occasion have come, a dis- 
covery arises frequently from several quarters at the same time, 
each one being independent of the others, and by no means neces- 
sarily, or in many cases even probably, implying plagiarism. It 
appears that MM. Gauss and Weber actually communicated 
signals having the significance of letters, at Gottingen, as early as 
1833; but the year 1837 ‘is the date of the realized electric tele- 
‘graph. We find three distinct claimants, of whose independent 
‘merits there is no reason whatever to doubt, though how much 
“of the merit of all must be considered due to -MM. Gauss and 
“ Weber, who first made the experiment, though they did not offer 
“it for general adoption in a convenient form, is a matter which 
“we need not here decide. The three independent inventors (I 
“ name,them alphabetically) are Mr. Morse of the United States, 
*“M. Steinheil of Munich, and Mr. Wheatstone of London.’ 
Professor Forbes appears to give the preference to Mr. Wheat- 
stone’s invention, and thinks that no other inventor has shown 


* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 190. 
+ Professor Forbes’s Inaugural Dissertation, p. 986. 
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such perseverance and skiil in overcoming difficulties, although 
Mr. Morse’s is naturally preferred. in America. 

Whilst men waited for the telegraph, there were many devices 
for direct communication proposed, more or less amusing. 
Sympathetic snails, of which we have heard somewhat of late 
years, appear to have been as old as Paracelsus ;—perhaps not 
altogether satisfactory in their results, or certain in their indica- 
tions ; for they soon were neglected for more complicated proceed- 
ings. Two friends who wished for direct correspondence when 
parted, were advised to cut from the arm of each a piece of skin 
of equal size ; these were to be exchanged, and engrafted each on 
_ to the other’s arm. When the wounds were healed:the apparatus to 

save postage was complete. If cne wished to speak to the other 
he had but to trace on the borrowed skin, with the point of a 
needle, the letters of the sentence in order; and these would at 
once be recognised by a corresponding sensation on his own skin 
now on the arm of his friend. On which M. Fournier remarks 
that the idea is ingenious, and the proceeding simple ; there is 
but one difficulty—which is, to believe in it. 

Then succeeded the idea that two magnets might be so simi- 
larly prepared that, when apart, whatever direction one was placed 
in, the other would spontaneously assume; and so the basis of 
direct communication might be formed. Strada, who relates this, 


regrets only that he fears no magnet can be found possessed of 
such virtue; and exclaims— 


‘QO! utinam hee ratio scribendi prodeat usu, 
Cautior et citior properent epistole.’ 


Some writers of eminence, amongst whom is enumerated even 
Kepler, appear to have placed some faith in this plan. But 
although they knew in that age something of electricity and some- 
thing of magnetism, the time had not yet come for their com- 
bination. 

The electric nature of lightning, and the efficacy of lightning- 
conductors, appear also to have been known for long ages :— 


‘Long before the kites of Romas and of Franklin, the priests of 
Etruria knew how to see the thunderbolt in the clouds, and to bring 
it to the ground. Numa was one of the initiated in this marvellous 
science; and the prodigies that he performed thereby caused the 
people to believe in his commerce with the gods. Tullus Hostilius 
wished to repeat his miracles; but being inexpert, he was killed, in 
consequence of not knowing how to manage and direct the lightning 
that he had brought down ... . the electric current wandered from 
ped iron point and the badly-arranged conductors, and Tullus was 

* Le Viewa-Neuf, vol. i. p. 182. 
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Whether the passage in Livy* will strictly bear this interpreta- 
tion may fairly be questioned ; but there can be no doubt that the 
knowledge of this matter is of very ancient date. The passage 
just cited continues thus :— 


‘Amongst the Celta, ancestors of the Etruscans, these practices, 
employed to bring down the lightning, were always known. If we 
may believe the old alchemists, not only did they know the method 
of thus preserving their dwellings, but by forcing these divine sparks 
to fall into their lakes and fountains, they formed blocks of gold!’ 


‘Holfengen says that the pieces of gold found in their lakes 
were nothing more than concrete lightning ; the consideration of 


which statement may tend, perhaps, to throw some discredit upon - 


the rest of their knowledge of the subject. Another quotation is 
more definite and curious :— 


‘During all the Middle Ages, the tradition of this knowledge, com- 
mon to the Jews and the Etruscans, and perpetuated amongst the 
Romans, was preserved in a corner of Italy. From time immemorial, 
on the summit of the highest bastion of the castle of Durino, on the 
border of the Adriatic, a long rod of iron was fixed. It served, during 
the stormy days of summer, to announce the approach of a tempest. 
A soldier was always near when such an occurrence seemed to threaten. 
From time to time he pointed the iron head of his long javelin to this 
rod. Whenever a spark passed between these metals, he sounded the 
gong, which was near, to advertise the fishermen of the approach of 
the storm ; and at this well-known signal they all hasted to the land.’ 


To turn to another department of science—there are two sup- 
posed discoveries of the present century which belong especially 
to medicine, but have become so popularized as to be completely 
public property: we refer to vaccination and the administration 
of anesthetics, especially chloroform. An inquiry into their 
history leads us to some curious revelations. We have said they 
belong to this century, for although it was four years before the 
expiration of the last that Jenner commenced his investigations, 
we may consider vaccination as belonging essentially to the nine- 
teenth. What says M. Fournier? 

The traditions of the East often contain more wisdom than we 
have in our books. Of this vaccination is a proof; how many 
ages of contagion and mortality have we had to endure, before 
finding the counter-poison to this terrible virus—how many 
futile and useless attempts? The wished-for antidote, however, 
was in the hands of the Hindoos and Persians from time imme- 
morial. Dhanwantari, the Hindoo Esculapius, spoke of it in his 
sacred book, the Sateya Grantham, and from that time it was 


* Lib. i. cap. 31. 
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not only a social, but a religious obligation to resort to the 
divine remedy. M. Fournier quotes the following passage as 
from the Bibliotheque Britannique, tom. xxx. p. 134 :— 


‘The Hindovs dip a thread in the pustule of a cow, and keep this 
thread, which enables them to give the eruption easily to any child 
presented to them; passing it into a needle, they insert it between 
the skin and the flesh of the upper part of the arm of the infant. This 
is done to both arms, and never fails to produce a mild eruption; and 
no one thus treated ever dies of the disease.’ 


But-it would be very hard that France should have no share 
in a discovery of such importance, and utterly hard would it be 
upon our author's theory, if an Englishman had not subsequently 
stolen the invention, this being the natural order of things. 
M. Fournier confesses that the English, ‘ who already possessed 
‘Hindostan, might have learnt the secret there, and, according to 
‘their custom, passed it off as their own in Europe,* and did 
he ‘not know the whole truth, he would be ready to swear that 
vaccination came to us this way and no other.’ But notso; it was 
a Frenchman from whom the English borrowed or stole the idea, 
and a Frenchman, too, who had neither been in India nor read 
the Sateya Grantham. His name was Rabaut, and he was a 
Protestant minister, near Lanel, in 1784, where the small-pox 
was raging violently and fatally. He observed the analogy be- 
tween the mild picote of cows and the small-pox, and considered 
within himself whether inoculation with the matter of the former 
would not be as efficacious as that with the real pustule, and also 
less dangerous. Following still the recital of our author, it 
appears that M. Rabaut formed an acquaintance with two English 
gentlemen who went to winter at Montpelier,—Mr. Ireland, a 
Bristol merchant, and Dr. Pugh, of London—and to them he 
communicated this idea of his. Dr. Pugh was so struck with 
the notion, that he promised to mention it to his friend Jenner. 
He did so, and the idea germinated and brought forth vaccina- 
tion, of which ‘Jenner assumed all the glory, and the name of 
the real inventor was left to oblivion.’ 

This differs much from our own histories of Jenner's dis- 
covery, and the authority for it all appears to be extremely 
slight. In fact, the story rests almost entirely upon a letter pre- 
sumed to have been written in 1811, perhaps five-and-twenty 
years after these events, by Mr. Ireland to M. Rabaut, acknow- 
ledging the conversations between himself, Dr. Pugh, and M. 
Rabaut—a letter, too, which does not seem to have been printed 
or published until 1824, some time after the death of M. Rabaut. 


* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 273. 
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We conjecture that such evidence as this would fail to convince 

M. Fournier, were the suspected plagiarism to be reversed. 
Treating of anesthetics, M. Fournier in a very few lines settles 

the much vexed question of priority of discovery in favour of his 


countryman, M. Soubeiran, but candidly confesses that the secret 
and practice of administering drinks and vapours to produce in- 
sensibility during operation had been known for perhaps decades 
of centuries, ‘hat universal genius, Papin, in 1681, wrote a 
treatise upon ‘ operations without pain,’ which was lost, and has 
only recently been re-discovered. Inthe Middle Ages, mandragora 
was given extensively for anesthetic purposes. ‘ The bark of man- 
‘dragora, infused in wine, is given to patients whose limbs may 
‘have to be amputated, in order that they may not feel the 
*pain.’* M. Raspail states this was by no means a discovery of 
the Middle Ages, but dated from the ancients. He refers us 
back to Dioscorides, Matthiolus, and Pliny. 

Dr. Simpson acknowledges that from a very early period 
“ different medicinal agents seem to have been suggested, and 
‘employed, too, for the purpose of producing a state of anes- 
‘thesia during surgical operations. These agents were sometimes 
“used in the form of odours or vapours, or by inhalation, and 
* sometimes they were administered by the stomach.’+ Of these 
the principal were the mandragora and the Indian hemp, which 
latter is by repute known to us under various preparations and 
names, as bang, hachisch, &c. ‘M. Jullien lately pointed out to 
‘the French Academy an old Chinese work, proving that 1500 
“years ago a preparation of hemp, or ma-yo, was employed me- 
* dicinally in China to annul the pain attendant upon cauteriza- 
‘tion and surgical operations. { From this work M. Fournier 
gives a quotation, prefaced by the statement that the individual 
referred to was a physician named Hao-Tho, who lived in the 
third century of our era, and who always resorted to this expe- 
dient when performing any grave operation. 

‘He gave to the patient a preparation, called ma-yo, who after a 
few instants became as insensible as if drunk or dead. Then Hao-Tho 
practised his incisions, or amputations, put in the sutures and applied 
the dressings. After a certain number of days, the patient found 
himself cured, without having suffered the least pain during the 
operation.’§ 

But even at this remote period it might still have been said of 
this practice, Behold, it has been in the old time before us. 
Homer describes very closely the effect of hemp, under the name 


* See Le Vieua- Neuf, vol. i. p. 91, for references. 
+ Art. ‘ Chloroform,’ Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. vi. p. 632. 
Ibid. loc. cit. Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 95. 
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Anesthetics. 399 
of Nepenthes (without affliction), upon Ulysses and his com- 


ons. The occasion was on the arrival of Telemachus at 
parte, when, to assuage his sorrow, 
‘ Bright Helen mixed a mirth-inspiring bowl ; 
Temper’d with drugs of sovereign use, t’ assuage 
The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage ; 
To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled Care, 
And dry the tearful sluices of Despair : 
Charmed with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 
All sense of woe delivers to the wind. 
’ Though on the blazing pile his parent lay, 
Or a loved brother groaned his life away, 
. Or darling son, oppressed by ruffian force, 
Fell breathless at his feet, a mangled corse ; 
From morn to eve, impassive and serene, 
The man entranc’d would view the deathful scene.’* 


The secret of these drugs Helen is said to have learned from 
the wife of Thone, the King of Egypt, which Thon, or Thonis, 
or Thoon, is supposed to have been the inventor of physic in 
Egypt. Concerning their nature there has been much dispute, 
some inclining altogether to an allegorical interpretation of the 
word Nepenthe; but it is very generally believed now that the 
drugs in question were chiefly the Indian hemp, or Cannecbis 
Indica, the anesthetic and inebriating effects of which have been 
long known in Egypt and the East. It appears from Herodotus 
that the effect of the inhalation of the vapour of hemp was well 
known to, and used by, the Scythians and Massagetans for 
purposes of excitement and intoxication. Butour actual modern 
method of inducing anesthesia appears to have been used as 
early as the twelfth century by Hugo of Lucca, who used a kind 
of sponge dipped in opium, mandragora, &c., ‘the vapours raised 
‘from which, when inhaled, were capable of setting patients into 


‘an anesthetic sleep during surgical operations. The idea . 


appears never to have been lost for any long period. Again and 
again do we find references to the practice in the older writers, 
and it even was popularly known and recognised. Middleton, 
in his tragedy of Women, beware Women, published in 1657, 
pointedly and directly alludes, in the following lines, to the 
practice of anesthesia in ancient surgery :— 


T’'ll imitate the pities of old surgeons 
To this lost limb,—who, ere they show their art, 
Cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part. 


* Indeed the whole past history of anesthetics is interesting as a 


* Odyssey, Book ITV. Pope's translation. 
+ Dr. Simpson, op. cit. 
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‘remarkable illustration of the acknowledged fact that science 
‘has sometimes for a long season altogether lost sight of great 
‘ practical thoughts, from being unprovided with proper means 
‘and instruments for carrying out these thoughts into practical 
* execution ; and hence it ever and anon occurs that a supposed 
‘ modern discovery is only the re-discovery of a principle already 
‘ sufficiently known to other ages, or other remote nations of men.’* 

The use of gas for the purposes of illumination is another of 
the almost interminable catalogue of ideas that have been known 
to the world in a crude state for indefinite periods, and the 
systematic utilization of which has been reserved for the present 
century. As is frequently the case in matters of invention, we 
find mention of the Chinese amongst those who were the earliest 
acquainted with its properties ;—not as a matter of industry in 
the present instance, but as a natural production. On the general 
relations of this people to discovery, M. Fournier remarks :— 

‘ As regards science and industry, these paradoxical people are every- 
thing and nothing—everything as to the germ of the idea; nothing 
as to its practical elaboration. Their mummy-like civilization has 
often preserved what has been lost elsewhere,—but how? In a state 
of petrifaction. Everything is preserved, not by living experience, 
but by routine, that rust of progress, as Chaptal has so well said. 
Poor people, who for centuries have not made a single step in advance, 
of their own accord! And how should they advance, when they 
commence by suppressing the feet.’+ 

An argument more epigrammatic than cogent. But in the 
matter of gas, nature has supplemented their energies. For an 
unknown period they have had what are called fire-pits; into 
which they have but to bore and insert a tube,—though some- 
times to the immense depth of 1500 feet,—and from them they 
obtain an impure inflammable gas, which burns sufficiently well 
for purposes of lighting, and certain industrial occupations re- 
quiring this substitute for fires. With it they evaporate salt- 
brine, and also light their streets and houses ; the lowest of the 
poor use it for warmth in the open air. From all this, however, 
the Chinese have derived no further advantages; they have 
neither sought to purify the gas they have, nor to make it 
artificially. 

Burning springs were also known long ago in Europe, but 
their existence was not suffered to remain an isolated fact. Men 
reasoned upon it, investigated its source, and attempted, with 
ultimate success, to imitate its nature, and improve upon its 
results. The writers upon Gaslight in the Encyclopedia Bri- 

* Dr. Simpson, op. cit. 

+ Le View> Neuf, vol. i. p. 114. 
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tannica,* claim for the Rev. John Clayton the discovery of coal- 
His experiments appear to have been performed certainly 
before 1691—-since they are detected in a letter written to the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, who died in that year—although not published 
until 1739. He states that having introduced a quantity of coal 
into a retort, and placed it over an open fire, ‘ at tirst there came 
‘over only phlegm, afterwards a black oil, and then likewise a 
‘spirit arose, which I could no ways condense ; but it forced my 
‘jute and broke my glasses. Once when it had forced my lute, 
‘coming close thereto in order to try to repair it, I observed that 
‘the spirit which issued caught fire at the flame of the candle, 
‘and continued burning with violence as it issued out in a stream, 
‘which I blew out and lighted again several times. I then had 
‘a mind totry if [ could save any of this spirit, in order to which 
‘I took a turbinated receiver, and putting a candle to the pipe of 
‘the receiver whilst the spirit rose, I observed that it catched 
‘flame, and continued burning at the end of the pipe, though 
‘you could not discern what fed the flame.’ He then relates how 
he filled many bladders with this gas, which he calls the spirit, 
and how he could not condense it, but used to amuse his friends 
by pricking holes in the bladders, and jets air 
which came from them. . 

Here then is the discovery of gas, complete sank perfect as " 
all essentials. Yet it appears to have slaumberedl for a century, 
when Mr. Murdoch revived the idea, and systematically in- 
vestigated the subject ; and it was not until an early part of the 
present century that any progress in a practical direction was 
made. Let us do M. Fournier the justice to state, that whilst he 
acknowledges Mr. Clayton's discovery, he does not in this instance 
charge him with having stolen it. Of course a Frenchman had 
been on the same track nearly a century before—M. Jardin having 
obtained an inflammable gas by the destructive distillation of 
‘oil, alcohol, bitumen, and other matters,’ in 1618—but Mr. 
Clayton may have made his discovery, ‘for the second time,’ 
without knowing anything about his predecessor. Connected 
with lighting and plagiarism, we find that the renowned argand 
lamp was originally stolen by a M. Quinquet from M. Argand of 
Geneva, and was long called by his name. We mention it 
because it is again pleasant to find, that if we English do steal 
all upon which we can lay our hands, there are at least others 
who do likewise.t 


* Dr. Anderson and Professor Tomlinson. 

+ It may be added that if priority of use constitutes invention, neither M. 
Argand nor M. Quinquet invented the lamp called by the name of the former. The 
principle of its construction appears in the lamp described by Cassiodorus, about A.D. 
562; and the Romans had certainly used much the same kind of light before him. 
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M. Fournier strongly approves of representative government, 
but equally strongly objects to its being considered a modern idea, 
He traces it back as far as the Pythagoreans, but we have not 
space for his certainly learned history. Trial by jury he considers 


a necessary corollary to this, and allows for once that England J 


had the priority. He shows how, in the 14th century, Etienne 
Marcel would have introduced it into France, but was too hasty 
—the time was not ripe. 


*To conclude by a truth, so true that it is banale—everything re- 
quires its own day and hour. Etienne Marcel went too fast ; like all 
impatient reformers, like all improvisers of revolutions, he must fall. 
The best proof that the greater part of those things which we wished 
to impose upon France were only five centuries too soon, is found in 
the fact, that at the present time some are not yet ripe, as for instance 
progressive taxation. Nevertheless imposts are amongst those things 
that ripen the quickest. Governments, especially despotic governments, 
have in this matter an unparalleled aptness of invention and prompti- 
tude of execution. Witness the Romans ; they have left us little to 
discover in this department. We have only to study their system to 
learn, with its thousand modes of pressure, the art de faire suer le con- 
tribuable par tous les pores.’ 


But.the oppasition of the people is strong and heartfelt, so 
that piactice is, a0; always able to keep pace with theory :— 
--*The prinviple*of the budget was positively recognised during the 
midds ages,-but tts nly in our own day that it has become a reality. 
Colbert conceived in its entirety, with its thousand complications, the 
financial system that now governs us; but to whom do we owe its 
practical application ?—to Napoleon.’* 

If in some of our political institutions we have preceded France, 
it seems that we have again borrowed, or, as M. Fournier has it, 
stolen from them our ideas on political economy. Adam Smith 
(he says) demonstrated the effects of division of labour; so had 
Aristotle and Xenophon before him ; and to modernize and trans- 
late ancient ideas is legitimate borrowing (emprunt légitime) ; but 
‘is it so to take from the moderns without acknowledgment ; to 
“take advantage of a great reputation and a strong voice to 
‘drown that of the veritable author ; and to cause these borrowed 
‘ideas to pass as his own? Is this loyal and lawful? I trow 
‘not; yet it is this that Adam Smith hasdone.’f In short, Adam 
Smith is supposed to have seen and conversed with M. Turgot, 
who published a book in 1766, upon the ‘ formation and distribu- 
tion of riches ;’ but not content with this conversation, he waited 
until the book appeared, which he digested at leisure, and then 


* Le Vieua-Neuf, vol. i. p. 373. + Ibid. p. 387. 
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published the ideas as his own in 1775. But asthere are certain 
propositions and conclusions in this work of our countryman, not. 
found in Turgot’s book, these are all supposed to be taken from 
a work by another Frenchman, Boesnier de I'‘Orme, upon Political 


Government—plagiat ou vol tacite. For all this, there is a most: 


portentous lack of proof, and we may safely trust the reputation 
of Adam Smith to bear up under the accusation. 

The most interesting feature of M. Fournier's book is that 
which illustrates the constant tendency of the human mind to 
run in definite tracks, and to work round to given points by: 
eycles of opinion and invention : to-day is but the plagiarism of 
former times, and ‘ human invention, limited with regard to little 
‘things as well as great, seems to reproduce without cessation a 
‘movement similar to that of the cylinder of popular organs, or 
‘hurdygurdies, which the last revolution brings back always to 
‘its first refrain.* In nothing is this more remarkable than in 
dress and fashion ; a fact which gave occasion to the celebrated 
mot of the modiste of Marie Antoinette, ‘There is nothing new 
but that which is forgotten.’f How correct the idea is, requires 
scarcely an illustration ; we need only refer to the constant pro- 
and-con discussions on the erinoline of the present day, and 
compare them with the letters and essays on hoops in the days 
of Addison and Steele ; both these being nothing more than re- 
petitions or reproductions of the .vertugales of the sixteenth 
century. 

In connexion with dress, it may be also noticed that there are 
one or two inventions which seem to be lost to us of the present 
century. In 1748, in the Chronique du Régne de Louis XV., 
there is mention made of an individual who had presented to the 
Queen a robe of cloth of gold, woven without seam, by a method 
invented for the occasion. The ‘ garment without seam’ we also 
know to have been in occasional use above seventeen centuries 
before this time ; but, so far as we know, the secret has not come 
down to our times. Certain spear and shot-proof garments are 
said also to have been known of old, which are unknown now. 
The piléma of the Greeks is said to have been made of material 
so solidly felted together, that the point of the sharpest dart 
would not penetrate it—a manufacture which moderns have tried 
often (dcecording to M. Fournier) to imitate, but without much 
success. In 1780, however, a M. Doffemont appears to have 
accomplished something of the same kind, consisting of silks so 
united as to resist pistol or musket balls. The balls only struck 
the outer layers, and then fell back. The cuirasses made of this 


* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. ii. p. 195. 
+ Iln’y a de nouveau que ce qui est oublié. 
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material were said to be only one-half the weight of those of iron 
that were equally effective ; the secret is not now known. 

We will briefly notice, without any attempt at order, a few 
other modern inventions borrowed from the ancients. Of iron 
ships, concerning which we English are said by M. Fournier to 
pride ourselves so much, they are merely a plagiarism from the 
seventeenth century, and of course from a Frenchman. In 1644, 
M. Mersenne had mentioned to Descartes some such project. 
Curiously enough, no one had heard of it before. The purification 
of sea-water by distillation is not by any means a modern dis- 
covery. Aristotle* hinted at it, not distinctly; and St. Basil 
said that in his day they rendered sea-water fit to drink by boiling 
it, and collecting the vapour in sponges. 

M. Fournier attributes the invention of what we call Congreve 
rockets to the Spaniards; the account is to be found in the 
Manual of Artillery, composed by Louis Collado in 1586. Sir 
William Congreve himself is said, by the same authority, to have 
learnt the secret of their composition by examining the extinct 
tubes of the projectiles directed by the Mahrattas against our 
troops. 


‘Is it not singular that the Europeans should find in the hands of 
these people, one of the most terrible applications of gunpowder—this 
force which they (the Europeans) conceive themselves to have in- 
vented, and to have taught to the Easterns? It is a new proof that 
this Indian soil is not so effete as one might think. Intelligence has 
not lost all its vigour; it may still create, as it created aforetime; 
and from the genius of its sages may yet spring ideas like to those 
which are the germs of so many great discoveries, the glory of our 
philosophers :—phrenology, for example, the first hint of which is found 
in a book of India; vaccination, which was only too long a secret of 
the Brahmins ; and mutual instruction (enseignement mutuel), which 
has for so many ages popularized the reading of the sacred books, 
under the eyes of the Bells and the Lancasters of Hindostan.’+ 
Breech-loading guns, now so much in question, were known in 
the sixteenth century, and are mentioned by P. Daniel, who does 
not, however, give the name of the inventor. They were for- 
gotten, and re-invented in 1777, by the Chevalier D’Arcy; but 
only to be again either forgotten or neglected. In that prolific 
sixteenth century also was invented what is now known:as the 
‘infernal machine.’ It was contrived as a method for private 
vengeance by one Chantpié; it missed fire in some unexplained 
way, and its inventor was broken on the wheel. About the same 
time, air-guns were first contrived also. 

‘Not the least strange amongst the phenomena connected with 


* Problemat. xxii. cap. 18. + Le Vieuu-Neuf, vol. i. p. 267. 
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new inventions is this, that they may be introduced, and their 
utility recognised, and yet they vanish after a time from causes 
not easily discoverable, to be re-discovered and made permanent 
in after-times. The omnibus and the metropolitan postage system 
in France both passed through these stages. So early as 1662, 
Paris had its system of omnibuses, invented, as it is said, by the 
great Pascal; yet twenty years afterwards there was not one, even 
after its popularity had been fully established. The ‘ petite poste,’ 
similar to our London ‘twopenny post,’ was introduced into 
Paris in 1653, and the proposal for its working was more perfect 
in some respects than those of more modern date, inasmuch as 
it provided for the conveyance of small parcels at a very cheap 
rate, as may be seen by the following odd announcement from a 
sort of rhyming newspaper of August 16th, 1653 :— 


‘On va bientét mettre en pratique, 
Pour la commodité publique, 
Un certain établissement, 
(Mais c’est pour Paris seulement), 
Des boites nombreuses et drues, 
Aux grandes et petites rues, 
Ou par soi-méme ou ses laquais, 
On pourra porter des paquets, 
Avis, billets, missives, lettres, 
Que des gens commis pour cela, 
Tront chercher et prendre 1a; 
Pour d’une diligence habile, 
Les porter par toute la ville. 
Et si l’on veut s’avoir combien, 
Coutera le port d’un lettre, 
Chose qu’il ne faut pas obmetitre, 
Afin que nul n’y soit trompé 
Ce ne sera qu’un sou tapé.’ 


The plan was carried into execution, but there was no trick 
too ridiculous to be played upon it, no objectionable matter that 
was not put into the boxes under the semblance of parcels. 
Moreover, those who sent letters by them too frequently found 
that, instead of arriving at their destination, they were eaten up 
by mice, that boys, and perhaps children of larger growth, had 
put in by way of malice. And so ended the petite poste, for that 
period at least. 

We shall conclude our illustrations of old novelties, or new 
antiquities, by a reference to the antiquity of the modern system 
of table-turning and spirit-rapping, which arts of imposture -or 
delusion seem to have been as successfully practised many cen- 
turies ago as now. We have before casually alluded to an account 
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given by Marcellinus. It refers to a conspiracy against Valens; 
in which divination by table-turning played an important part. 
But the conjurors were caught, and made to confess that they had 
constructed their table to give any indications that might be 
desired. They also had their letters of the alphabet placed round 
some kind of metal basin or vessel, the letters of which were 
rapped out by a ring artfully suspended to a thread. We have 
not space for the details, which may be found in this author's 
History of the Roman Emperors, b. xxix. ch. ‘iii. In Thibet, 
also, table-turning and moving, and the discovery of theft by such 
means, have been in use from time immemorial, as may be seen 
by reference to M. Fournier's second volume, p. 350, or to the 
Thibetan Encyclopedia, in one hundred and eight volumes, of 
‘which the first volume contains one thousand and eighty-eight 
pages! Spirit-rapping is of as ancient date, and with phenomena 
and tricks very sim:lar to those produced and practised in the 
present day. It would appear, therefore, that we are as much 
indebted to antiquity for our follies as for our more serious 
inventions, of which position numberless illustrations might be 
ven. 

“- Fournier's work contains a great mass of learning, and 
many valuable contributions to a history of science and art; it 
would be more reliable were he more cosmopolitan in idea, and 
more charitable in judgment. His proofs almost force us to 
acknowledge that our century is not remarkable for absolute 
novelty of invention ; but to it alone belongs the credit of having 
made art keep pace with science, of having utilized all know- 
ledge, and of having sought up the dry bones of abstract theory 
to make them practically subservient to the moral and intellectual 
as well as physical well-being of our race. 


Art. V.—The Providence of God manifested in Natural Law. By 
Joun Duncanson, M.D. Manwaring. 1861. 


THE volume we have placed at the head of this article belongs 
to a class of books of which there are many, and will be 
many more. It consists of an argument calmly, steadily, and 
relentlessly prosecuted, in which the author endeavours to prove, 
on scientific grounds, that there is no such thing as the super- 
natural, in the commonly understood sense, in the affairs of men, 
and that the history of our race has been from the beginning, and 
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must be to the end, the history of a purely self-evolved humanity. 
Natural law is accepted as a revelation of the Divine Intelligence ; 
itis then assumed that any change affecting natural law must 
imply a change in that Intelligence; and as no such change is 
possible, so what is meant by the terms miracle or providence is 
not possible. Of course, it is obvious to reply, that a change in 
the conduct of the Divine Being towards man may come from 
some change in the condition of man, and not from any change 
in the nature of the Deity ; and that a new course of proceeding 
to meet a new exigency, may not involve any disparagement of 
the old mode of action, but be merely the coming in of some 
higher law to serve a higher purpose. Dr. Duncanson spares 
no pains to set aside this objection and many more, and struggles 
hard along his cold and dreary way, approaching his paradise, 
apparently, in the measure in which he can persuade himself that 
the Deity having once adjusted the natural machinery about us, 
and placed man in it, has left the two to get on together as they 
best may. It belongs to the nature of man that he should be not 
only self-reliant but self-sufficient. It is admitted that hitherto 
he has blundered most egregiously. But he has learnt some 
wisdom from the past, has unlearnt much folly, and only let him 
alone, so that modern civilization may do its proper work upon 
him, and in time, society will become as rational and scientific 
everywhere in these matters, as some few of the race are rapidly 
becoming every day. 

Judging from the language of Dr. Duncanson, and from that 
of the class of persons opposed to Christianity as generally 
received among us, we might suppose that it is only in our own 
day that this system has been brought face to face with civilized 
humanity. The inference from much we hear manifestly is, that 
if this religion has been long accepted as true, the explanation 
must be found in the fact, that the ignorance of all past time in 
relation to it has been such as could not be expected to dis- 
tinguish between truth and falsehood. If it has become strong, 
it must be because the intelligence proper to civilized men has 
never been brought to bear upon it. But it is to be remembered, 
that the case is not as the language adverted to is intended 
to suggest. The tenth century of the Christian era may have 
been a time of barbarism, but the first century is not to be de- 
scribed by any such epithet. Christianity was not the birth of 
a rude age, but of an age when the civilization of the ancient 
world had attained to the last stage of its development. In its 
infancy it stood the test of the highest culture the world had 
known, and won its triumphs in the presence of all the light and 
power which that culture had been able to realize. When we are 
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told, therefore, that Christianity isto go down under the influence 
of modern thought, we are naturally led to ask what there is in 
the civilization with which we are familiar, so widely different 
from the civilization which prevailed when Christianity was first 
promulgated, that the religion which triumphed over the one is to 
be vanquished by the other? It must be admitted that this is an 
interesting question, and as we do not remember to have seen 
it anywhere discussed, we feel disposed to bring a few thoughts 
together in relation to it. 

It will hardly be pretended that there is anything in the 
Zisthetic culture of our time, as compared with the past, to suggest 
that forms of religious thought which found a rest and home with 
the men of eighteen centuries ago, must necessarily fail of find- 
ing any such acceptance with us. In that age, Memphis, Thebes, 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Persepolis, all had shone forth in their 
Oriental splendour, supplying model and limit to Asiatic taste 
for all coming time, and supplying, moreover, those elements of 
the grand and the beautiful, in structure and decoration, to the 
nations of the West, which were to issue in the advanced science 
of Greece, and in those miracles of art so conspicuous in the 
history of that people. And if there was nothing in Memphis, 
or in the Acropolis of Athens, to prevent the people of the East 
and West becoming Christians, have we anything so transcendent 
in Trafalgar-square as of necessity to preclude our following 
their example in that respect? If the men and women who 
admired the works of a Phidias or an Apelles became Christians, 
must the dilettanti people who gaze on the walls, or traverse the 
statuary rooms of our National Gallery, be accounted so refined 
and so wise that they must of necessity very soon unlearn all 
such folly? The question is so ridiculous that we almost blush 
to put it upon paper. 

Government is a much graver matter than art. What is the 
relation of the past to the present in this respect? In the 
Eastern world there is no change. What its civilization was, it 
is, and will be. Asia was the birthplace of Christianity: it 
made its first converts there. In so far as the law and usage of 
the people are concerned, there is no reason why it should not 
make converts there again. But in regard to government, the 
West is a new world in comparison with the East. Here nothing 
is in one stay. Experiment is here made of every conceivable 
description. No one acquainted with the history of the consti- 
tutional governments of Greece, and especially with the history 
of government in Rome, can fail to be aware that the problems 
of political science were all but exhausted by those peoples. It 
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is true, the governments of Greece were all municipal or city 
governments. The government of Rome, too, was of that nature 
through a large portion of its history. But those cities had 
their graduated classes or tribes, and questions hard to solve 
concerning the liberty that should be ceded to the individual, 
the class, or the tribe, were constantly coming up—so much so, 
that there is hardly a principle which has agitated the mind of this 
country down to our time, that had not in substance come into 
prominence, and been the ground of contention, in the constitu- 
tional history of Rome. 

We venture to say, therefore, that the political education of 
the world embraces scarcely anything now that it did not embrace 
then. The feudal system, indeed, brought some new relations 
into existence. But that has passed away. The municipal 
governments which flourished so memorably in Greece, and sub- 
sequently even under imperial Rome, still exist among us; and 
the sole feature of novelty left to our speculations and experi- 
ments, consists in our attempt to provide that representation 
shall be, not merely municipal, but national, and be brought 
by some means into harmony with monarchy. But the prin- 
ciple of representation is as old as the earliest of the Greek 
republics. We may act upon it over a larger surface, and we 
may work it, not only in its relation to popular but to regal pre- 
tensions, but that is the extent of the new ground pertaining to us 
in this field. Political economy, indeed, is in great part a modern 
science. But no man capable of comparing the political intelli- 
gence known to exist in the ancient world with our own, will see 
any such difference between them as to warrant the conclusion 
that a religion which commended itself to the men of that time 
as reasonable, must become to the men of our time absurd. If 
any such result is to follow, it must be from causes wholly apart 
from what we are as men of taste, or as politicians. 

There are, no doubt, one or two features belonging to society 
in those remote times which are greatly to its disadvantage as 
compared with society at present. We refer to the custom of 
holding slaves, and to the comparative degradation of women. 
The vices which brought ruin on the States of antiquity came 
mainly from those sources. But if modern society is on vantage 
ground in these respects, it has this ground unquestionably 
through the influence of Christianity. Even in its most corrupt 
forms, the religion of the cross has breathed a nobler spirit into 
these relations than had any place in the politics, the specula- 
tions, or the religion of the most civilized nations before our era. 
But Christianity is hardly likely to be endangered by changes 
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which no power besides itself has been capable of realizing, or 

has been disposed to realize. To perish from such causes would 

be to be devoured by its own offspring. 

We may now advance a step further, and affirm that there is 

nothing in the Ethics of modern society, as compared with what 

has preceded, to entail any such consequence. The ethics of 

Christianity, which have done so much to set the bondsman free, 

to put honour upon industry, and to vindicate the rights of 

women, have done much in many other directions to curb the 

selfish passions of mankind, and to awaken generous affections, 

I4 would be palpable ingratitude and dishonesty for any man to 

claim such phenomena as results of the purely natural progress 

of the race. They are clearly a part of the education derived 

from the supernatural influence of the Gospel, and are to have 

no place in our calculations when our object is to estimate the 

self-educating power of man. The fair point of comparison here 

would be between the morality of society as it would have been 

at this time apart from Christianity, and the morality of society 

as it was before the advent of the Great Teacher. But this 

is @ comparison we cannot make with even an approach towards 
accuracy. The Christian element has diffused itself in forms so 

varied, continuous, and pervading, that it is impossible to 
rsp the amount of its influence, or to say where it is not 
elt. 

But the disposition of the Deist, we presume, will be to overrate, 
rather than to underrate, the moral teaching of the sages of an- 
tiquity. It is not uncommon with such men to insist that the 
morality inculcated by those eminent instructors was not only of 
a very high order, but in some respects of a higher order than 
will be found even in the New Testament. It is their boast that 
the ethical purity bequeathed to mankind in the lessons of their 
venerated Socrates and Plato, and in the pages of Aristotle, is 
such as never to have been surpassed. But if so, then must it 
not be manifest that there can be no moral argument against 
Christianity now, that was not vanquished by it in the early times 
of its history. Origen, Clement, Justin Martyr, and many more 
among the early defenders of the Gospel, had all been students 
in the schools where this heathen wisdom was taught, and they 
became Christians in the face of all the ethical exceptions that 
Greek philosophers might urge against it. Their position in 
this respect is our own. The pretence that new difficulty has 
arisen because new light has come, is a mere pretence. No new 
light has come—there cannot, in consequence, be any new diffi- 
culty. If Christianity is to be put down, it must be by some 
new power, capable of new achievements, and not by old anta- 
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gonisms, which continue the same, and have been thrust aside 
whenever opposed to it. 

Nor do we see any new potency of this kind in our General 
Titerature. We have great historians, great poets, and clever 
literary men of all grades. But are our historians so much in ad- 
vance of Thucydides or Tacitus, our poets so much more gifted than 
schylus or Virgil, and our literary men so much more expert 
than the men who once swarmed about the Porch in Athens or 
about the Forum in Rome, as to make it certain that the religion 
embraced by the people in those great cities with the zeal of 
martyrdom, must be rejected among us with scorn and derision ? 
We really do not think so. We see no shadow of reason for 
so thinking. Our literature, until very recently, was moulded 
slavishly on the old classical models. It now has elements of 
its own ; but the critic must be a cunning man in his vocation 
who should so analyse those elements as to show that they are of 
a nature to be fatal to Christianity. Much might be said, we 
think, in favour of an opposite conclusion. The new in this de- 
partment of our culture consists almost entirely in a more faithful 
return to nature; and we have yet to learn what danger can 
befall Christianity from any amount of change in that direction. 
Now, as anciently, the literary man is not often a Christian. But 
the question is—have the literary men of our time, simply as 
such, greater power to lead the world wrong than the same class 
of men in ancient time? We think not. All that the literature 
of Greece and Rome tended to do towards educating the public 
mind into an antagonism to Christianity, was done, and done in 
vain. Who will say that the tone of our present literature is 
anti-Christian to anything like the extent of that literature ? But 
suppose it were so—if Christianity triumphed in defiance of that 
force once, what should prevent its doing the same thing again? . 
The press, indeed, gives new facilities; but they are facilities for 
rejoinder as well as attack—for good as well as for evil. There 
are new forces, but they are not restricted to the hands of the 
enemy ; they may be turned against him. 

So far, then, we find no element in the second civilization that 
was not in the first ; and we see no reason to doubt that the reli- 
gion which established itself in the face of the one will perpetuate 
itself in the face of the other. In fact, all that is distinctive of 
modern culture and intelligence, as connected with this question, 
may be said to be restricted to two points—viz., the more ad- 
vanced state of physical science; and the sceptical tendency in 
historical criticism which has come into vogue during the last 
half century. We know the physical universe, it is said, as our 
predecessors did not know it; and we sift evidence on questions 
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of this nature as they did not. As the consequence, we have come 
to think of Christianity as they did not think of it. 

We have here to ask two questions—how does it come to pass 
that an increase of knowledge about physics must lead to a com- 
plete revolution in men’s thoughts on a subject which is not 
physical, but moral, or rather metaphysical? And what is the 
real value of this more questioning tone of criticism, by which so 
much is said to have been accomplished ? 

In dealing with the first of these questions, we scarcely need 
say that we would leave physical science to the most absolute 
freedom that can be claimed on its behalf. Let its facts be all 
admitted as facts, and published as such without the smallest let 
or hindrance. But let there be also liberty to attest alleged facts, 
and to subject the applications given to them, and the generaliza- 
tions founded upon them, to a full and fearless scrutiny. For 
who can need be reminded that if there be men who are disposed 
to resist the apparent evidence of fact in their zeal for Chris- 
tianity, there are men who are disposed to give too ready a 
credence to such evidence from an opposite motive? Theorists 
are theorists, whether for or against any given system; and it 
is well to. guard against the infirmities incident to all such 
men. What we want is truth—properly attested, and really 
settled truth. 

Nor do we deny that there are processes of development, of 
renovation, and progress, that should be admitted as belonging 
to the natural history, if we may so speak, both of Christianity 
and of society. The practice of slaveholding, the principle of 
toleration, the cruelties of war, the severities of law, and the place 
proper to everything institutional and ceremonial in the religion 
of Christ, are all matters on which Christianity has been giving 
. its progressive lessons, and concerning which, as we think, its 
disciples have still much to learn. We acknowledge, also, that 
in many respects the meaning of the written word has been ob- 
scured; that the institute has been overlaid with many things 
foreign to it; and that the church accordingly has much both to 
learn and to unlearn in making the progress which she is destined 
to make. There is no difference between us and the most 
liberalized of professing Christians as to the existence in Chris- 
tianity of a law of progress—of progress as resulting, not from an 
inherent imperfection in revelation, but from an inherent infirmity 
in man as the interpreter of it. The point at issue between our- 
selves and such persons relates simply to where the line should 
be drawn to separate between what is really scriptural and what 
is merely traditional. Our opponents insist that all the doctrines 
usually accounted orthodox should be discarded as traditions. 
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We hold that they are to be found, at least in substance, in the 
Christian Scriptures. 

No doubt the progress of physical science is in many ways the 
progress of an educating power. The Newtonian astronomy, for 
example, had it been known in the old classical times, must have 
proved fatal to the mythology of Athens and Rome. To the 
popular imagination in those days the accredited divinities were 
all naturally located. Jupiter and his attendant gods and god- 
desses might have a fitting region in which to hold council on 
the summit of Olympus ; and the department of agency assigned 
to them in the world might seem to be disposed of rea- 
sonably. But this system of belief was greatly shaken when the 
gods of the small states of Greece became the gods of Rome as 
the capital of the world ; and those imaginary powers must have 
lost all their influence over their worshippers, had the starry 
universe become to the people of that time what it has become 
tous. But Christianity is not a polytheism. It inculcates faith 
in a Creator of Infinite Perfection. Whether this all-powerful 
Being has filled space with innumerable worlds, or made one 
only as the home of rational natures, is a mere circumstance. 
Space is before him; the power so to people it belongs to him; 
hence the difficulty of supposing the Divine Being to have been 
so ‘mindful’ of man as the scriptures affirm, would be all that it 
now is, if our world were really the only world existing. There 
is nothing, accordingly, in modern astronomy to disturb our 
ancient faith. Everything combines to teach us that the 
Creator is not ashamed of his works, not of the meanest. What 
it was not beneath him to call into being, it can never be beneath 
him to care for, and to watch over. He must have been thus 
minutely present with his works in giving them existence; he 
can be thus present with them when created ; and our reason and 
all appearances concur to teach us that he is thus present with 
them. It is true, things are everywhere under the influence of 
second causes, which act with the regularity of law. But these 
all imply a first cause and a law-maker—one whose presence is 
needed, not only to give the first impulse to these forces, but to 
continue them in force, if they are not to ‘lose the name of 
action ?’? On these grounds, we can believe in Sir Isaac Newton, 
and, like Sir Isaac himself, can still believe in St. Paul. Scientific 
discovery, whatever Dr. Duncanson and thinkers of his order 
may suppose, has really done nothing towards rendering faith in 
the supernatural—to the extent required by Christianity—an un- 
reasonable service. The conclusions of such men in this direction 
all rest on one cardinal assumption: viz., that all change in the 
Divine administration must come from a change in the Divine 
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nature—an assumption which can never be proved, never be 
raised to the place of a principle—in fact, to most men the 
notion cannot fail to appear a sheer absurdity. 

But if the Christian faith has nothing to fear from astronomi- 

cal discovery, and the wide relations of cause and effect which 
that science has brought to light, is it equally safe against the 
assaults of the Geologist ? Geology is purely a modern science. 
It may be said to be a birth of the present century. It is much 
too young, therefore, at present, to be allowed to lord it over all 
other departments of knowledge. Where it contravenes older 
authority, its case is to be considered, and we have a right to ex- 
pect that it should be modestly urged. Geology, as interpreted 
by some of its students, impeaches the Hebrew records concerning 
the Creation and the Deluge. Could it be made certain that those 
narratives are so far popular in their complexion as to be in 
some respects inaccurate, we should still have to learn that the 
establishment of that fact must be fatal to Christianity. But in 
the present stage of this controversy we are not bound to make 
this concession. It is true there are scientific men who consider 
the matter settled, and with whom the sacred writers are discarded 
witnesses on such matters. But there are men of science, of no 
less authority, who are not of that judgment, and who, bearing in 
mind the antiquity of the sacred text, and the popular forms of 
thought on such topics in those remote and rude times, to which 
that text was of necessity adjusted, maintain that the narratives 
in question approach as near to the literal truth as any reasonable 
man could expect. 

Very much thus is the state of the controversy which has been 
raised by some recent Hthnologists. Some of the ablest labourers 
in this field have been sober Christian men, and have found nothing 
in it that may not be more or less harmonized with sacred history. 
But from the temper with which some others have prosecuted 
their studies in this direction, we might be led to regard them as 
having come to think that their salvation was dependent, not on 
finding the Bible to be true, but on their proving it to be false. 
Nothing, however, could well exceed the extravagance of the 
leaps in chronology which writers of this class have been dis- 
posed to make, or the licence which they often assume in the in- 
terpretation of phenomena, in order to reach their favourite con- 
clusions. It happens, however, that the facts supplied by the 
Geologist concerning the date of man’s appearance on the earth 
do not harmonize with the great antiquity which the Ethnologist 
is sometimes disposed to assign to that event; and his theories 
concerning the many-headed origin of our race are beset with 
endless difficulties. If the brief records on this subject in Genesis 
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are sometimes obscure, the domain of the ethnologist who essays 
to deal with this question in independence of that authority, soon 
becomes avery jungle. Hence the flattering speculations often 
obtruded upon us about the baboon origin of our race, and much 
to the same effect. 

But it is to be remembered, that the exceptions thus taken to 
the statements of the book of Genesis concerning the origin of 
the world, and the early history of the race, are really all that 
our physical science has to allege to the prejudice of Christianity. 
It is science marvellously in advance of anything of the same kind 
known to the world eighteen centuries since. But this is the 
whole of the antibiblical element it can be said to have brought 
with it. Even this too, as we have seen, is a very doubtful 
element from beginning to end, an element which, upon the whole, 
is much more in favour of the sacred text than against it, if it 
can be said to be at all against it. 

We are al] familiar with the achievements made within the last 
century by the new applications of chemistry and electricity. These 
have given us our steam-ships, our railroads, and our telegrams. 
The effect of these inventions on the: action, and even on the 
mind of society, must be confessed to be very great. But what 
is there in our being able to move from place to place, and to in- 
terchange commodities and communications, with much more 
speed than formerly, to make us so much wiser than our forefathers 
that we must cease to be Christians? If the nations to which 
we have this readier access can give us a richer science, a truer 
philosophy, or a purer religion than we possess, we can under- 
stand how changes of the tendency described might be brought 
about by such means. But the only effect of our knowing the 
world more intimately, is to know that our Christian science and 
our Christian philosophy, like our Christian religion, are without 
rivals. There was a time when the Voltaire school of infidels 
were prostrating themselves before the ancient history and the 
ancient science which were said to be disclosing themselves in 
China and India. But that folly, like many of the same breed, 
has passed away. 

In fact, to a thoughtful and ingenuous mind, there must be not 
a little in the progress of modern science to strengthen Christian 
hope and faith. It may be that the majority of our men of 
science are content with their science, concerning themselves 
little about Christianity, or about religion in any form. But this 
has not happened, as some weak men suppose, because there is a 
natural and necessary antagonism between science and the Gospel. 
In every age, the majority of men have been inclined to live in 
the main a sensuous life, or a life the sensuousness of which has 
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been more or less modified by intellectual culture. Spiritual men, 
even in the philosophical sense, have always been a small minority, 
and spiritual men in the Christian sense have been still fewer, 
The faith of the secularist is a very ancient faith. It is still 
widely diffused. It is not likely to die out. Our Theological 
innovators rejoice in these appearances. They seem to take it for 
granted that men who show themselves indifferent to orthodoxy, 
must be men on the way to the adoption of some better creed. 
-But a tithe of the sagacity to which these persons lay claim 
should have sufficed to save them from such an error. The 
secret of this blunder is not hard to find. The great aim of the 
polemic has always been to convert men from the creed of his 
opponent. Their being converted to something much worse has 
been a secondary consideration. They are converted. The op- 
ponent has lost them. To the feeling of the high-churchman it 
is not pleasant that his parishioners should become drunken, 
debauched, and go to the devil. But even that it seems is more 
easy to be borne than that they should be known to stray into 
a conyenticle. Even so our theological liberals have no wish to 
see men become absolutely sceptical, or avowed atheists. But 
better that, it would seem, than that they should avow them- 
selves evangelical, or contribute to strengthen the ranks of 
orthodoxy. Of course this is not said in so many words. But 
from the manner in which the charities of such persons are dis- 
pensed, this is evidently their feeling. 

If, then, the esthetic culture, the political and ethical intelli- 
gence, the general literature, and even the physical science of 
this second civilization, include scarcely anything as opposed to 
Christianity, that may not be said to have been opposed to it 
eighteen centuries ago, and if our advanced physical science be 
really so far harmless in this respect, what is it that has given rise 
to this talk about modern thought as being something so different 
from the ancient, that it must ere long put an end to all Christian 
belief, or leave to it scarcely a vestige of its former self? We 
answer, that allowing the labours of the geologist and ethno- 
logist to stand for the present in abeyance, we know of {nothing 
as having given a plausible sanction to this talk, beyond what is 
before us in those modes of historical criticism, as applied to the 
sacred writings, which have had their origin, or rather their 
development, in Germany, and which have been variously intro- 
duced into this country. It is on this ground that the battle 
has raged, and here it has still in some measure to be fought. 

Here again the discourse of the innovators is large, deceptive, 
and untrue. From much that is said, or insinuated, we might 
conclude that the early church consisted of a people of such a 
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character, and so conditioned, as to be ready to believe they knew 
not what, and knew not why. In blind sincerity they somehow 
became strong and numerous. Deceived or artful men then 
brought some intelligence to their side. The darkness of the 
Middle Age soon came on, to be followed by a reformation neces- 
sarily imperfect, thus leaving it to the last hundred years or so 
to subject the Christian Scriptures to anything like a critical 
investigation. 

But a tissue of misrepresentation more unwarranted or more 
immoral than this it would be hard to weave together. Its 
effrontery is of a piece with some of its other qualities. From 
character, and from circumstances, the Christians of the first two 
centuries were led to extend a guardianship over their scriptures 
of the most cautious and jealous description, That they should 
combine to deceive men on such matters was simply impossible. 
Their whole moral nature was repugnant to any such attempt. 
The loss of all things, even of life itself, was the not improbable 
penalty of the profession they had made. ‘To suppose them 
indifferent to the evidence of the faith which they had embraced 
in the foresight of such consequences, would be to the last degree 
absurd. The entire texture of the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment suggests that nothing was further from the thoughts of the 
Evangelists and the Apostles than the notion that the people of 
that age could be brought to receive the Christian doctrine, 
except on the grounds of evidence adapted to convince thought- 
ful and educated men. The age was not an age of darkness. 
The intelligence abroad was the ripest and the most diffused 
the world had ever seen. To be brought into obedience to the 
Gospel, it must be subdued by intelligence. The manner in which 
Paul marshals the evidence in support of our Lord's resurrection, 
is merely a sample of the method in which the Apostles, and all 
the early preachers of the Gospel, trained their converts into the 
habit of giving a reason for the hope that was in them. Men 
asserted that they were the followers of cunningly devised fables. 
It was for other men to demonstrate the falsehood of that asser- 
tion. In that age, greatly more than in our own, the Christian 
teacher was a polemic, and Christian evidence was always 
a foremost theme with him. We address men, for the most part, 
who are conventionally believers in the Gospel. Our great work is 
to vitalize this admitted and common faith. But it was other- 
wise in the times when the canon of our Scriptures was in pro- 
cess of formation. The preachers of those days had to begin 
farther back. They had to convince men that Christianity itself 
was not a fiction or a fraud. In place of being less disposed to 
concern themselves with questions relating to the Divine origin 
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of the Gospel than ourselves, the difference, as the natural effect 
of circumstances, was quite the other way. The first question 
put to a man on his avowing himself a Christian would be—what 
reason have you to think this religion true ? 

How often has it been shown that the Christians of the first two 
centuries looked on the corruption of their Scriptures as a daring 
impiety. But if this was the light in which they regarded the 
four Gospels before the close of the second century—and no one 
can question that fact—it is utterly inconceivable that these docu- 
ments should have been forged at first, or materially mutilated 
afterwards. We have sufficient evidence from Papias, that the 
Gospels by Matthew and Mark were received as we receive them 
before the close of the first century; and from Justin Martyr, 
that the four Gospels were so received before the middle of the 
second century. But let a later date be assumed, let it be only 
admitted that before the close of the second century those docu- 
ments had acquired that place among Christians, and it will be 
easy to demonstrate that they must have been genuine and 
substantially pure. Indeed, the later the period to which we 
suppose them to have been unknown, the greater is the difficulty 
of supposing them to have been received at all, except on the 
ground of evidence felt to be irresistible. The only rational 
conception is, that those books were written by the men whose 
names they bear; that they were received as such from the first, 


and that they were guarded from mutilation as sacred booksever ] 


afterwards. We know enough of what was done by Celsus, and 
Porphyry, and Julian, to enable us to see that the Christian faith 
in its early history was anything but an unquestioned faith. 
Every position assumed by it was debated. Every inch of ground 
gained by it was gained in the face of an antagonism guided by 
a higher and a more general intelligence than had existed in any 
preceding age. 

Ancient writers speak in strong terms concerning the great 
number who in the second century had become Christians. 
Tertullian, addressing himself about the year 200 tothe men who 
governed the Roman empire, says :-— 


‘We are but of yesterday, and we have filled everything that is 
yours, cities, islands, castles, free towns, council halls, the very 
camps, all classes of men, the palace, the senate, the forum. We can 
number your armies. There are more Christians in a single province. 
Even if unequal in force, is there any war for which we, who so 
readily submit to death, should not be prepared or not prompt, if our 
religion did not teach us rather to be slain than to slay. Unarmed 
and without rebellion, had we only separated from you, we might thus 
have fought against you, by inflicting the injury you would have 
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suffered from the divorce. If we, such a multitude of men, had broken 
away from you, retiring into some remote corner of the world, your 
government would have been covered with shame at the loss of so 
many citizens, whoever they might be. The very desertion would 
have punished you. Without doubt you would have been terrified at 
your are at the silence and stupor of all things, as if the world 
were 


We may admit that there is probably some rhetorical exagge- 
tation in this language. But Tertullian, as this passage shows, 
was an able man, and he is here speaking to a fact of which his 
readers were as competent to judge as himself. We are bound, 
therefore, to suppose that he spoke substantial truth. Pliny’s 
letter to Trajan, a century earlier, concerning the number of 
Christians in Bithynia, corroborates this representation, for the 
truth of his statement will hardly be questioned, and we have no 
reason to suppose that there were more Christians in Bithynia 
than in many other places. Gibbon, indeed, estimates the 
Christians in the empire, when Constantine declared in their 
favour, at not more than one in twenty. If we take this very 
low reckoning, and suppose (which is anything but probable) 
that the Christians of a century earlier were not more than one 
in forty, this gives us three millions of Christians out of the one 
hundred and twenty millions subject to Rome. To those three 
millions the Gospels must have been very precious. How many 


# of these people may be supposed to have had copies of one or 


more of the Gospels in their possession? The bulk of one, or 
of the whole, was not great. The cost, too, in an age when the 
transcription of books was a trade as busily prosecuted as printing 
is now, was not such as to place such a book beyond the reach 
of the majority desiring to possess it. Origen says of these 
writings that they were not rare books, read only by a few 
studious persons, but were in the most common use.t Now, if we 
suppose not more than one man in fifty of the Christians 
existing at the close of the second century to be possessed of 
copies—and this is extravagantly below what was probable— 
this gives us sixty thousand copies in the hands of Christians at 
that time. What is more, says Professor Norton, we must 
suppose that these copies agreed essentially with each other. 


‘This is implied in the fact that they were copies of our present 
Gospels. It is made evident by the consideration that if there had 
been important discrepancies among these sixty thousand copies, no 
series of events could either have destroyed the evidence of those dis- 
erepancies, or could have produced the present agreement among 


* Apologeticus adversus Gentis. + Contra Cels. lib. viii. § 37. 
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existing copies, derived as they are from those in use at the period in 
question. The agreement, then, at the end of the second century 
among the numerous copies of the respective Gospels, proves that an 
archetype of each Gospel had been faithfully followed by transcribers, 
This archetype, as we have seen, there is no ground for imagining to 
have been any other than the original work of the author of that 
Gospel. It follows, therefore, that in the interval between the com- 
position of these works and the end of the second century, their text 
did not suffer, as has been fancied from the licentiousness of tran- 
scribers. 

‘ But it must have taken a long time—I use an indefinite expres- 
sion, to which there can be no objection, leaving it to every one to 
fix such a period as he may think most probable—it must have taken 
a long time for the Gospel to have obtained so established and ex- 
tensive a reputation, to come into common use as sacred books among 
Christians throughout the civilized world, and for such a number of 
copies of them to be made. They must have been composed, there- 
fore,a long time before the end of the second century, or rather, 
before the year 180, about which period Ireneus wrote, who asserts 
their general reception and acknowledged authority in as strong lan- 

as any Christian would use in the present day. It follows, 
then, from all that has been said, that, long before the latter part of 
the second century, our present Gospels were composed by four diffe- 
rent authors, whose works obtained general reception among Christians 
as authentic histories and sacred books, and were everywhere spread 
and handed down, without any essential alteration from transcribers.’* 


* What can Niebuhr criticism, talk about myths, and the like, 
do with such evidence as this? |Nothing—nothing to the 
world’s end. So far from being demolished by speculations of 
that order, it has not been touched by them, and never can be 
touched by them. It would indeed be a marvellous thing, if 
religion founded thus upon documents, appealing thus to intelli- 
gence and scholarship in an age the most memorable in history 
for its intelligence and scholarship ; a religion which made its 
way purely by such means to the camp and the forum, in the Im- 
perial household and to the very throne of the Cesars; a religion 
which not only gained that ascendancy, but has perpetuated it 


through more than a thousand years—marvellous truly would it }i 


be if it had been left to this later time to take this whole matter 
to pieces, to proclaim it a sham, and to show that Christendom 
has been writing itself down an ass through all those long cen- 
turies! The vanity which can account the performance of such 
a work as possible is enormous. It would fill us with amaze- 
ment, had we not grown so old as to be amazed at nothingin 
this mad world. 


* Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, i. 34, 35. 
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We do not forget that after the age of Julian, Christianity, 
within its own limits, reigned without a rival. The collision 
with Mohammedanism was military rather than polemical. During 
many centuries, the controversy respecting the divine origin of 
Christianity dropped out of sight. It did not return even with 
the Reformation. It was left to our English Deists in the last 
century to revive that grand debate. Those writers persuaded 
themselves that it had devolved on them to do what Celsus, Por- 
phyry, and such men, had failed to accomplish. England, how- 
ever, was not to be much moved by them. So far as this country 
was concerned, they laboured to small purpose. The Voltaire 
school made a more effective use of their weapons. The age of 
the destructive and of the scorner was the result, which gave us, 
as its legitimate fruit, the first French Revolution. The mocking 
spirit of the Gaul has been followed by the graver, the more 
thorough, but the illogical and dreamy spirit of the German, as a 
labourer in the same direction. Between them, as they think, a 
great work has been done. But it has been everywhere the work 
of the destroyer—that, and nothing more. Providence has 
allowed the tree to grow so far as to become known by its fruits, 
and no further. The bonds of society have been loosened by it. 
Popular virtue has withered beneath its shadow. Good men 
have been allowed to see enough of it to understand it as they 
would not otherwise have understood it, and to loathe it as they 
would not otherwise have loathed it. Hence the response to 
the progress of scepticism in some quarters has been the progress 
of a more earnest faith in others. From the beginning of this 
modern strife the prophecy has been that Christianity was about 
to fall before it. The ‘wretch’ was soon to be crushed. The 
fond illusion was soon to become thin air. But somehow these 


I vaticinations do not receive accomplishment. The mass of man- 
‘fT kind move on in the old pathway, and seem to be only more 


bent than ever upon doing so. The truth is, they know the 
general character of the men who would fain lead them some 
other way, and they have no expectation of good as likely to 
come from following such guides. We often see, that there is an 
intuitive perception and sensibility given to the minds of men, 
which does more to keep them right than all that sophists can do 
to lead them wrong. It is now a hundred years since Tindal, 
Toland, Chubb, and others, began their Deistical crusade in this 
country, and, like all crusaders, began to prophesy concerning 


-| the success of their enterprise. But who now thinks of reading 


Christianity as Old as Creation, or Christianity not Mysterious ? 
And the limbo to which those works have long since gone, is 
that to which the lucubrations of the Fichtes and the Strausses of 
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Germany will go in their season. They will possess some in- 
terest as belonging to the history of religious thought. But no 
other value will pertain to them. 

The summary method in which these writers settle the ques- 
tions which they raise is wonderful. It is done as with the 
wand of a magician. Dr. Duncanson has learnt his hocus pocus 
from them to the letter. Revelation or no Revelation? Christianity 
or no Christianity? These are questions which they can determine 
in three lines. Your revelation, says Fichte, affects to teach me 
more than I could learn from purely natural sources, or it does not. 
If it does, then it is to be rejected as a reflection on the antece- 
dent provisions of the Creator ; if it does not, then it is superflu- 
ous, and should be rejected as an impertinence. The universe, 
says Strauss, is governed by invariable laws. But the Christian 
records teem with accounts which imply change in those laws— 
then the Christian records teem with what is false. It is in this 
lofty a priori method that Fichte concludes that we have no 
special revelation from God before he has read & line of what 
claims to be such; and that Strauss pronounces that Christianity 
must be based on a collection of worthless narratives before he 
has examined one of them. And this—ruis is the reasoning 
which is to put a check on the whole stream of Christian influences 
from bygone centuries, and to cause them ere long to be wholly 
of the past. What we have in Strauss beyond this, is little more 
than may be found in the writings of Tindal and Toland a 
hundred years ago, or, as it seems, in those of Celsus and 
Porphyry long before. His criticisms on alleged discrepancies, 
of which his work almost wholly consists, and which are the only 
parts of it really deserving an answer, present little beyond the 
old ground newly traversed. 

But much has been said about a ‘higher criticism,’ which, as 
we are told, it has been left to the Germans to bring into this 
controversy, and which they have so applied as to invalidate 
neatly all the old grounds of belief. Those nicer shades of 
difference in language, tone, and allusion, which to the competent 
and observant investigator indicate differences of age and author- 
ship, have been marked and estimated, it is said, by the critics of 
Germany, in a manner of their own. The range of exceptions 
to the claims of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures has been 
widened and deepened by this means, and the defenders of those 
writings are said to have lost ground seriously and irrevocably. 

This statement is accepted as true by those who wish it to be 
‘true. But it may, nevertheless, be in the main untrue. It must 
‘be remembered that this department of criticism, in common with 
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every other, has been available on both sides. Christian men 
have known how to make their own use of it. Here is a passage 
from an author who will not be regarded as writing with any high 
conservative prejudices on this subject, which at once describes 
the nature of this kind of criticism, and shows its bearing on one 
important branch of Christian evidence. 


‘In those cases in which we have good reason to suspect an ancient 
writing of being spurious altogether, or of having received spurious 
additions, the fact is almost always betrayed by something in the 
character of the writing itself. Spurious works, and interpolations in 
genuine works, are discovered, for instance, by something not con- 
gruous to the character of the pretended author; by a style different 
from that of his genuine writings ; by the expression of opinions and 
feelings which it is improbable that he entertained ; by discovering an 
ignorance of facts with which he must have been acquainted ; by the 
use of language, and the introduction of modes of conception, not 
known at the period to which they are assigned; by an implied re- 
ference to opinions, events, or even books of a later age; or by some 
bearing and purpose not consistent with the time when they are pre- 
tended to have been written. Traces of the times when they were 
really composed are almost always apparent. This must have 
been the case with the Gospels if they had been conformed, as has 
been imagined, to the traditions and doctrines of the church of the 
second century. But, puttiug this notion out of view, we should have 
perceived distinct traces of a later age than the period assigned for 
their composition, if they had been subjected to alterations and addi- 
tions from different editors and transcribers, with different views and 
feelings, and more or less interested and excited about opinions and 
controversies which had sprung up in their own times. But no traces 
of a later age than that which we assign for their composition appear 
in the Gospels. He who fairly examines the scanty list of passages 
which have been produced, as giving some countenance to an opposite 
opinion, may fully satisfy himself of the correctness of this assertion. 
I will quote in proof of it a passage from Eichhorn, which I am un- 
able to reconcile with the statements before adduced from him, and 
with other parts of his writings, but which evidently derives additional 
weight from this inconsistency. In a section ‘on the Credibility’ of 
the Gospels, after mentioning by name Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as 
the authors of the first three, he thus proceeds :—‘ Everything in their 
‘ narratives corresponds to the age in which they lived and wrote, and to 
‘the circumstances in which we must believe them to have been placed 
‘—an unanswerable proof of their credibility. No one has yet ap- 
‘peared, who, in this respect, has convicted them of want of truth; 
‘and until this be done by satisfactory evidence, their credibility may 
* be confidently maintained.’—(Hinleitung in d. N. T. i. 369.) If then 
the Gospels do not bear the impression of later times, but correspond 
in their character to the age in which we believe them to have been 
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written, this must be regarded as a strong proof that they are genuine, 
uncorrupted works of that age.’* 


Every scholar must be aware that evidence of this nature is 
not a novelty. It is in fact as old as the application of common 
sense to the investigation of historical questions. The classical 
historians, indeed, did not cite authorities in support of their 
statements in the manner of the moderns, and they sometimes 
embellished their narratives from traditional and fabulous sources 
after a very uncritical fashion. But we have no evidence that 
the early Church allowed herself to be imposed upon after that 
manner; and the severe forms of proof which were soon forced 
upon the defenders of the Christian Scriptures by the assaults of 
their enemies, present the kind of evidence to which the Church 
of later times has been always wont to make her appeal. 

Concerning this higher criticism, however, we must observe 
that it is an instrument with a sharp edge—or rather with many 
sharp edges, and to be used safely demands a combination of 
rare qualifications. In this connexion, learning is not the only, 
nor even the most important requisite to the critic. Comprehen- 
siveness, caution, sagacity, a refinement of perception and feeling, 
and, abuve all, a devout sense of religious responsibility, such 
as high scholarship does not always ensure, are no less neces- 
sary. From the want of one, or more of these fitnesses, many a 
traveller over this ground has missed his way most pitiably. A 
large part of the material which has been thus brought together, 
and set forth as opposed to the authenticity or genuineness of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, can be easily shown to be 
either misconception in itself, or as not warranting the hostile 
conclusions which have been founded upon it. In many in- 
stances, moreover, the evidence which the defenders of Christi- 
anity have derived from this source, is of the most weighty and 
decisive character. Take the following, from the author before 
cited, touching the authorship of the first three Gospels, as a 
sample :— 

‘When we examine the Gospels themselves, there is nothing which 
discovers marks of their having been subjected to such a process of 
interpolation as has been imagined. On the contrary, there is evi- 
dence which seems decisive, that each is the work of an individual,. 
and has been preserved as it was written by him. The dialect, the 
style, and the modes of narration in the Gospels, generally have a very 
marked and peculiar character. Each Gospel also is distinguished 
from the others by individual peculiarities in the use of language, and 
other characteristics exclusively its own. Any one familiar with the 
originals perceives, for instance, that Mark is a writer less acquainted. 


* Norton On the Genuineness of the Gospels, i. pp. 52-54. 
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with the Greek language than Luke, and having less command of 
proper expression. His style is, in consequence, more affected by the 
idiom of the Hebrew, more harsh, more unformed, more barbarous, in 
the technical sense of that word. Ifyou were to transfer into Luke’s 
Gospel a chapter from that of Mark, every critic would at once per- 
ceive its dissimilitude to the general style of the former. The differ- 
ence would be still more remarkable if you were to insert a portion 
from Mark in John’s Gospel. But a diversity of hands would have 
produced in each Gospel a diversity of style and character. Instead of 
the uniformity which now appears, the modes of conception would 
have been inconsistent and vacillating. We are able to give a remark- 
able exemplification and proof of this fact. With the exception of a 
few short passages which have been transferred from one Gospel to 
another, of the doxology at the end of the Lord’s prayer in Matthew, 
and of the story of the woman taken in adultery, as inserted in very 
few modern manuscripts at the end of the twenty-first chapter of 
Luke, there have been found but three undisputed interpolations of any 
considerable length among all the Greek manuscripts of the Gospels; 
and every one of the three betrays itself to be spurious by its internal 
character,—by a style of thought and language clearly different from 
that which characterizes the Gospel in which it has been introduced. 
This is not a matter of fancy. It is a point which no critic will dis- 
pute. If then our present Gospels had been the result of successive 
additions, made by different hands to a common basis, there would 
have been a marked diversity of style in different portions of the same 
Gospel, so that these works would have been very unlike what they now 
are. We should have perceived clear traces of different writers, having 
greater or less command of expression, accustomed to a different use 
of language, and viewing the history of Christ under different aspects, 
and with different feelings.’* 


We return then to the question with which we started—On what 
ground are we required to suppose that Christianity, which 
established itself amidst the high civilization pervading the 
Roman Empire in the age of Augustus, must lose all prestige 
and place under the influence of the civilization of our own time? 
What is there in this later intelligence as compared with the 
earlier, to ensure this marked difference in influence? There is 
really next to nothing in the speculative or ethical thought of 
the world now, that may not be said to have existed then, if we ex- 
cept what has come from the direct or indirect influence of 
Christianity. Christianity is a spiritual system, and there is no 
exception that can be taken to it on spiritual grounds at present, 
that might not have been taken to it when it was first promul- 
gated, or that was not in fact taken to it at that time. Still it 
survived, grew strong, and has been rooting itself through all the 


* Norton. 
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intervening centuries, as in the very brain and heart of humanity. 
Physical science, great as its advances have been in these later 
times, must, from the nature of the case, be all but powerless as 
directed against forms of thought, against a science having 
its place above and far beyond the domain of physics. Ethno- 
logy and geology may bear some indirect relation to it, or rather 
to a branch of the records in which its truths are deposited. But 
even these sciences do not touch those truths. Their effect, at 
most, would be, to modify our views in regard to the historical 
medium through which those truths have come to us. And even 
that they are not likely to accomplish in any material degree. In 
tegard also to historical criticism, there is nothing really new in 
that direction, even in what is most recent. In its newest form 
it consists of old principles, extended somewhat farther than 
before. It is nothing more, and its effect hitherto has been to 
do more towards establishing the claims of revelation than 
towards impeaching them. Nevertheless, we are gravely and con- 
fidently told, that such is the unprecedented light of our times, 
that Christianity must pale and pass away before it. 

The notion thus proclaimed is no doubt a very politic notion— 
very. Nothing could be more so. If the young and unreflecting 
can be induced to believe in it, or even in something like it, much 
will be gained. Hence, hollow as the cry really is, it will be 
reiterated, and no pains will be spared to make it effective. But 
of this our readers may be assured, if it were the fate of Chris- 
tianity to fall before searching criticism, history would have had 
to record its fall before to-day. Nor is there anything possible 
in the knowledge of the material world that can be fatal, or really 
harmful, to our faith. The groundwork on which it mainly rests 
is too varied, too massy, too stable, to allow of its ever failing to 
make itself felt in the convictions of men as a power from God. 

We often need to be reminded that Protestantism, in our widest 
view of it, is a form of reaction, and that all reactions are ex- 
aggerations. Hence, as surely as the great fault of Romanism 
was on the side of superstition, the great danger of Protestantism 
would lie on the side of scepticism. For a while this in- 
firmity of Protestantism did not betray itself so much in relation 
to doctrine as in matters of polity and ritual. But the seven- 
teenth century brought some diversity in regard to doctrine, and 
that diversity has deepened to our own time. The prediction of 
Romanism from the first has been, that the natural issue of the 
great principle of Protestantism would be in Socinianism, In- 
fidelity, and Atheism. Every fact which has seemed to give 
verity to this prophecy has been eagerly seized, and proclaimed 
as upon the housetop. ‘This is natural and inevitable. It is a 
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weapon they can wield against Protestantism with greater ease 
than any other, and with a greater promise of success. England, 
Germany, France, and Switzerland, are all furnishing material in 
this form to rhetoricians on the side of the enemy. The assump- 
tion with not a few men has seemed to be, that if it was good to 
go one mile in secession it must be better to go twain. But the 
wisdom to know where to stop, is not less valuable than the 
wisdom to know when to move. Certain, however, as this truth 
may be, there are many who do not see it, or who little heed it. 

The frequent intervention of supernatural agencies in human 
affairs was an admitted fact in the faith of the ancients, and 
hardly less so in the faith of the Middle Age. To reject all 
credence of that nature is peculiar to very recent times. But it 
must be confessed that the swing of the pendulum has passed 
with considerable force in that direction. Without retracting 
anything we have said concerning the bad logic which regards 
the progress of physical discovery as necessitating a surrender of 
faith in the supernatural, it is no doubt a fact, that at present, 
the latter is a good deal influenced by the former. The action of 
second causes is traced to such an extent as to seem to place the 
first cause at a vast remove, or to leave to it, in the imagination of 
the philosopher, no place at all. But if this alleged excess be 
real—and we assuredly believe it is—the modifying influences 
willcome, and will enable men to distinguish better between 
hmiting supernatural phenomena within the times to which they 
were restricted, and rejecting such credence altogether. The 
progress of thought in the history of the world of mind resembles 
the deposit of layers in the strata of the earth ; they come slowly, 
and the formations by which they are to be overlaid come as 
slowly. But in the moral world truth only is permanent. Ex- 
cesses and exaggerations are sure to die away. The time will 
come when this temporary hostility between science and religion 
will be matter of astonishment to wiser men. We have a 
sufficient number of men among us now who combine faith in the 
providence of the Divine Being with high philosophical reputa- 
tion, to demonstrate that there is no real sequence between 
knowing much concerning the works of God, and believing little 
concerning the present operations of His hand. 

What is thus ceded to modern science must be ceded in a 
similar measure to modern literature. There is an imperceptible 
influence exercised by it, a worship-of-genius spirit in it, a purely 
secular and really pagan temper pervading a large portion of it, 
which is anything but favourable to a reverential appreciation of 
the religion of the New Testament. But this was at least as 
true of the age of Horace and Tacitus as of our own time. Still 
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the religious life awakened by the spiritual power of the cross 
lived on and conquered. Why is it not to do so still ? 

In short, the greater power needed by mankind in order to 
their greater happiness, is not more natural intelligence, but 
more of that moral and religious influence which will be strong 
to curb their appetites, to discipline their passions, and to give 
sacredness to the duties of the present, by exhibiting them in 
their relation to the invisible and the future. Alas for the world 
if it has to wait for such influences, either from the men who 
reject our Christianity as a fable, or from those who account 
our orthodoxy a superstition. What influence of this higher 
nature there is in the modern world as compared with the ancient, 
has come mainly from the teaching of the Gospel, and if there 
is to be an increase of that influence, it must come from the same 
source. The wiser lessons of the New Testament have still to be 
learnt by the great majority of those who call themselves Chris- 
tians. Defective, however, and often false as the interpretation 
of that book has been, its power to ameliorate and elevate the 
condition of the race is manifestly a power of its own. 


Arr. VI.—(1.) The Works of Francis Bacon, Baronof Verulam. Col- 
lected and edited by James Speppine, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Rosert Lesiiz Exsis, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and Dovetas Denon Esg., Barrister- 
at-Law, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. First 
Division, ‘ Philosophical Works.’ Longmans. 

(2.) Lord Macaulay's Critical and Historical Essays. ‘ Lord Bacon.’ 
Longmans. 


Lorp Bacon has recently found a defender of his judicial and 
political integrity. It may be thought that his philosophical 
character needs no apology. Yet, in truth, if we believe the 
critics, there are few men who enjoy a more undeserved celebrity. 
His popular fame has been so undermined in every part by succes- 
sive critics, that the now baseless structure is ready to crumble into 
dust at the first vigorous blast of a hostile trumpet. However they 
may extol the ‘ founder of philosophy’ in general terms, in detail 
they deny him every claim to the title. He was wrong in his 
method, they tell us, from first to last, wrong in its conception, 
wrong in its exposition, wrong in everything which he called his 
own. He exaggerated the power of induction—he misconceived 
its sphere. His own rules are useless—his attempts to apply 
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them are Judicrous; his criticisms of other philosophers harsh 
and undiscerning. 

‘But these errors may be excused in the founder of a new 
‘method; was he not, after all, the father of inductive philo- 
‘sophy ?’ A new method, indeed! The delusion is positively 
ludicrous. Why, his ‘new and untried method’ had been 
practised, says Macaulay, ‘by every man, woman, and child 
from the creation of the world.’ ‘But surely he treated it with 
‘a scientific accuracy which was wholly new; if the practice 
‘was old, the philosophical theory was Bacon’s, and Bacon’s 
‘alone.’ Not at all, says Mr. Mill; he has done little towards a 
philosophical theory ; that was reserved for our own day. ‘True; 
‘but that was because there were few examples of scientific in- 
‘duction in his day; at least, he made the best use of those 
‘which existed, and was even considerably in advance of his age.’ 
Hold, not so fast; replies our critic—on the contrary, he displays 
acontemptuous ignorance of his great contemporaries, who far 
outstripped him both in theory and practice. Beyond his age, 
indeed! Save the mark! a theorist who wholly neglected 
deduction—even then beginning to be fruitful—and who mis- 
took the very basis of induction.* Yes, and misled it grievously 
from the very starting-point, adds M. Cousin.t 

In the name of philosophy, what merit is left? Let Mr. Mill 
answer first. His merit is, that he taught philosophers the insuffi- 
ciency of induction by simple enumeration, in other words, of the 
‘method of agreement.’{ Mr. Mill can hardly mean to assert that 
the Galileos, the Keplers, the Gilberts, owed this lesson to Bacon 
—such a statement would be too astounding. Perhaps he means 
to ascribe to Bacon the scientific exposition of the source of the 
fallacy which these great observers had but half-consciously per- 
ceived; he means that the plurality of causes, which alone gives im- 
portance to negative instances,§ was first established or insisted on 
by Bacon. Alas for the last poor remnant of Bacon’s philosophy ; 
we are driven even from this refuge. Bacon, indeed, affirmed 
that the method in question was weak, but he could not tell why 
it was weak ; he insisted on the necessity of negative instances, 
but without knowing why they are necessary; he does not once 
mention the plurality of causes, he ignores the fact, nay, he abso- 


* Bacon was ‘ radically wrong in his doctrine respecting the mode in which these 
axiomata media should be arrived at. . . . He enunciates the universal rule that 
induction should proceed from the lowest to the middle principle, and from these 
to the higher, never reversing that order, and consequently leaving no room for the 
discovery of new principles by way of deduction at all.’—Mill’s Logic, bk. vi. ch. v. § 5. 

+ Preface to Philosophical Fragments, and Cours de U Hist. de la Phil. Second 
Series, tom. ii. p. 69, Ed. 1847. 

t Mill’s Logic, bk. iii. ch. iii. § 2. § Mill, ch. x. $$ 2 and 7. 
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lutely denies it. He had accidentally hit upon a truth which he 
did not understand, and knew not how to apply. Nay, more; 
with helpless and suicidal blindness, he actually erects his own 
system on precisely the same rotten foundation—the implicit 
denial of the plurality of causes.* After this, Mr. Mill may 
justly add, that ‘the value of his own contributions to a philo- 
sophical theory of induction has been exaggerated.’t Very 
probably ; for he never intended to make any. His object was 
to invent an art, not to discover a theory. 

We ask again, therefore, what merit is left to the Instaurator 
Scientiarum ? and Macaulay replies, ‘ His insisting on practical 
utility as the final object of all philosophy.’ A great merit, 
truly, if utility be nobler than truth, to bring down the sciences 
from heaven to earth, not in their subject-matter, as Socrates, 
but in their dignity and aim. Whatever may be thought of this 
distinction, Bacon has no claim to it. He did nat find that men 
were so devoted worshippers of truth as to need recalling toa 
sense of their own interests, nor would he have profaned philo- 
sophy by suffering it to be dragged at the wheels of use. It is 
true he wished philosophy to bring use with it, and Lord Ma- 
caulay has shown that in his labours he constantly sought the 
benefit of mankind. But this regard to practice was nothing 
new, and to make it the characteristic of Bacon’s philosophy, is 
really to invert Bacon's own statement. 

For how does he speak of the ancient philosophy? Does he 
reprove it for disdaining to be useful? Ou the contrary, he 
reproves it for catching too eagerly at useful results, because 
‘ statim ab initio opera quedam destinata prepropero et intem- 
‘ pestivo studio captavit.’t He finds fault with men of science, 
because ‘ studio prepropero et intempestivo deflectunt ad praxin ; 
not only for the sake of the immediate result, but partly asa 
pledge that their labour was not in vain, and partly to recommend 
themselves to the vulgar.§ Like Atalanta, they quit the track to 
pick up a golden apple, and meanwhile interrupt the race and 
lose the victory. ‘We,’ said he, ‘have no childish fondness for 
‘ golden apples, but place everything in the victory of art in the 
‘race over nature: we do not hasten to cut down the green corn, 
‘but wait for the harvest in its season.’|| ‘We take a lesson 
‘from the order of Divine Wisdom; and as God on the first day 
“created Light alone, devoting a whole day to it, and making 
‘thereon no material thing—so we begin by seeking not Fruit 


* “All his rules tacitly imply the assumption, so con’ to all we know of 
nature, that a phenomenon can have but one cause.’—Mill, bk. v. ch. iii. § 7. 
+ Ubi supra, bk. iii. ch. iii. § 2. t Prof. ad Inst. Mag. § Lib. i. Aph. 70. 
| Lib. i. Aph. 70 and 117. 
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‘but Light.** ‘This is what we are always inculcating, that men 
should seek such experiments as yield light rather than fruit.’ 


‘To speak the truth, as we owe much to Light because it enables us 
to walk, to ply our arts, to read, and to recognise one another, and yet 
the very beholding of the light itself is something more excellent and 
beautiful than its manifold uses; so the very contemplation of things 
as they are, without superstition or imposture, error or confusion, is in 
itself 2 more worthy object than all the fruit of inventions.’+ 

‘The contemplation of truth is a thing worthier and nobler than any 
utility and magnitude of works. ..... This is the very thing of all 
others which I am about. For I am building in the human under- 
standing a model of the world such as it is in fact, not such as a man’s 
own reason would have it to be...... Truth and utility are here one 
and the same, and works themselves are of greater value as pledges of 
truth, than as contributions to the comforts of life.’t 


Now in order to frame this scheme we must be in possession of 
the great general principles on which nature works. We must 
take the machine to pieces before we can construct a model of it. 
Nature must be dissected thoroughly. Itwill not do to content our- 
selves (as is usually the case) with resolving rare phenomena into 
others which happen to be more familiar.§ What is more familiar, 
and therefore more general, is precisely what it is most necessary 
toinquire into. But to make a complete analysis of nature, it is 
necessary to work in a regularly organized system, which, if pos- 
sible, should leave little or nothing to the sagacity of individual 
observers. Chance must be eliminated, both by a proper division 
of labour, and by the regularity and certainty of the method 
employed. Experiment skilfully conducted, according to the 
method in use, leads indeed to valuable results, but it gives only 
partial views of the great machine ; it teaches here and there a 
word or phrase of nature’s language, not the language itself as a 
whole. Bacon proposed a method for discovering the alphabet of 
nature's language, a method which should not merely lead us by 
the hand, but furnish a light to guide our steps,|| a compass to 
direct our bark to the discovery of new worlds. Nature must 
be penetrated and dissected in a manner never dreamt of before. 
It is not enough to be admitted into the outer courts ; if we would 
have the power which knowledge will give, we must make our 
way into the inmost sanctuary. 

How he proposed to effect this we shall endeavour to show. In 
order better to exhibit the contrast between his method of inquiry 


* Prof. ad Inst. Mag. + Condensed from Aph. 129, 
} Aph. 124, chiefly from Mr. Spedding’s translation. 
§ Lib. i. Aph. 119. 
| De Aug. lib. v. cap. 2. 4 Ibid. sub init. 
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and the common induction, we shall commence with an illustra- 
tion ; and we cannot have one more appropriate than that which 
Lord Macaulay has selected to prove their identity. Every one 
is familiar with the troubles of Macaulay's Alderman, and with 
the reasoning by which he convicted mince-pies of being the 
Sons et origo mali. ‘I ate mince-pies on Monday and Wednesday, 
‘and I was kept awake by indigestion all night. I did not eat 
‘any on Tuesday and Friday, and I was quite well. I ate very 
‘ sparingly of them on Sunday, and was very slightly indisposed 
‘in the evening. But on Christmas-day I almost dined on 
‘ them, and was so ill that I was in great danger. .... It cannot 
‘be the brandy which I took with them. For I have drunk 
‘ brandy daily for years without being the worse for it. The 
alderman’s induction is, we may grant, logically faultless, 
Macaulay affirms that it is a model of the Baconian method, 
In truth, it is not a whit like it; it is of a piece with those 
reasonings of Gilbert and the Physicists, with which Bacon finds 
fault, not because they are inconclusive, but because they can 
lead only to particular conclusions. The dyspeptic alderman 
has learned the single fact that mince-pies disagree with him, and 
nothing more; of the cause of indigestion he knows no more 
than before. If he wants to know whether he can safely eat 
hare, salmon, or mock-turtle, he must commence a fresh set of 
experiments in each case, at the expense of his stomach. The 
old proverb, which tells us that at forty a man is like a fool or 
a physician, shows what a large portion of a man’s life is taken 
up with learning in this way ‘ what to eat, drink, and avoid.’ But 
after all, the knowledge obtained is particular; for one man’s 
poison is another man’s meat, and we do not choose to be for- 
bidden salmon and mock-turtle because one or a score of savans 
have proved by unexceptionable inductions that they make them 
ill. Every man, in short, must try the experiment on each article 
for himself. 

But now suppose we could discover in what indigestion consists, 
what peculiarity it is in the aforesaid mince-pies that causes in- 
digestion, and how this property affects the stomach ; we should 
be in the way of extending our knowledge to other articles of 
food, without being compelled to conduct our experiments in our 
personal laboratory within ; just as from our knowledge of the 
properties of certuin metallic salts, we should conclude that nitrate 
of silver, for example, was poisonous, without needing to try the 
experiment. Now this sort of knowledge Bacon sought to obtain 
by investigating the ‘ Hidden Process,’ ‘ by which,’ says he, ‘ we 
“understand the continuous process, for the most part not per- 
“ ceived by sense, and untouched by the sciences which are now so 
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* grossly constructed, but without understanding which no one can 
Hope to direct or govern nature.* 

These latter words indicate ¢he practical aspect of Bacon’s 
inquiries. We seek to acquire power over nature, to be able 
to wield her mighty powers at will. The Genius of the Lamp 
is ready to do our bidding if we can but discover the spell that 
binds him. Nature is, indeed, already our servant; we accom- 
plish nothing except by giving her, as it were, the word of 
command, setting her powers in motion in an unknown train 
which we have found to end in the effect desired. We sow the 
seed, Nature rears the plant; we give antimony to the fevered 
patient, Nature heals the disease. But we work but rudely as 
long as we know only remote empirical laws. A man ignorant 
of galvanism may produce all the common phenomena; but he 
can do nothing unless the battery is provided for him, and put in 
order, nor can he venture to depart in the slightest degree from 
his accustomed mode of operation. The man of science, on the 
contrary, can construct a battery for himself wherever the 
necessary materials are to be found. Just as one who has learned 
to work a steam-engine without knowing its construction, will be 
quite at fault with a strange engine, while the instructed 
engineer will find no difficulty in new combinations of principles 
which are familiar. It is thus with us in the presence of nature. 
We have learned the use of certain levers ; but of the valves they 
close or open, of the wheels they release or lock, we know 
nothing. We have caught merely some few phrases of the magic 
tongue from which we dare not depart, lest, like Ali Baba, we 
turn the spell against ourselves. What we have seen and heard 
we can repeat, but to produce new combinations, we must at 
least know the significance of each separate element. How vast 
would our power become, if we could unravel the chain of effects 
by which Nature operates. 

There is, indeed, something else necessary. It is not enough 
to know how Nature produces the diamond, for example, unless 
we know also whether the materials she employs exist in the 
substances before us. We may understand the principles and 
construction of the galvanic battery, but if we do not know what 
bodies are positive and negative relatively to copper, for instance, 
we cannot construct one for ourselves. In Bacon’s language, we 
must add to the knowledge of the Latens Processus that of 
the Latens Schematismus, or intimate constitution of things. 
Knowing these two, we shall become masters of Nature in the 
same sense in which a skilful musician is master of his instrument. 

It is hardly necessary to illustrate by detailed examples what 


* Nov. Org. lib. ii. Aph. 6. 
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must be sufficiently clear to the modern reader. In every branch 
of modern science, the What, the How, and the Why, are the 
subjects of investigation. Our fathers were satisfied with knowing 
that bread and flesh support life, that arsenic, strychnine, Xc., 
destroy it—that respiration and the circulation of the blood are 
necessary conditions of its continuance, and the like important 
but particular facts. We inquire into the processes by which 
food is transformed into flesh and bone; by which the blood 
conveys nutrition to the tissues, and removes the products of 
their decomposition ; by which the blood is changed in the lungs, 
Liebig’s celebrated theory of respiration—viz., that a peroxide of 
iron in the blood, giving off oxygen to the tissues (as it does in 
the presence of organic matter), receives it back in combination 
with carbon, as carbonic acid, and this becoming carbonate of 
ivon, takes its way to the lungs, where it is in a condition to 
exchange the carbonic acid for oxygen, and thus again becoming 
peroxide, starts on its circuit anew—this is plainly a theory of 
Latent Process, and so of course are all rival theories of respira- 
tion. The various steps, again, in the process of the assimila- 
tion of food, from the first ingestion through the various 
processes of digestion, absorption, and nutrition—a history 
which fills no small part of modern treatises on physiology—is a 
theory of Latent Process. 

Again, M. Claude Bernard has furnished several striking 
examples of the same class of inquiries in his investigations 
respecting the action of carbonic acid, of woorara, and other 
poisonous agents. We have here, moreover, some illustrations of 
the practical utility of such inquiries. Thus, it being discovered 
that the cause of death in the case of absorption of the woorara 
poison is paralysis of the lungs, it occurred to M. Bernard, 
that if respiration could be artificially maintained until the 
poison was eliminated from the system, life might be preserved. 
The result proved the correctness of his anticipation. It is, 
however, needless to multiply special examples. A glance at 
any treatise on physiology will show that half the science 
consists of investigations into Latent Process. 

Chemistry, again, is constantly engaged in the solution of 
these two problems ; first, what is the elementary composition of 
such and such substances ; and, secondly, what are the elementary 
decompositions and combinations which take place under such 
and such circumstances. The first is the question of Latent 
Schematism, the second that of Latent Process. The results of 
these inquiries justify Bacon’s estimate of their practical advan- 
tage. How is the clear flame of coal produced? Chemistry has 
answered the question, and the answer has enabled us, by 
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separating the two chief steps of the process, to light our streets 
and buildings with gas. How does yeast cause dough to rise ? 
The answer led first to the ingenious process of making bread 
with the help of muriatic acid and bicarbonate of soda, a process 
which would be perfect if the materials were pure. A step further 
has led to the manufacture of the carbonic acid apart from the 
dough, and thus to the production of aerated bread. Ransome’s 
stone-preserving process is an elegant example of the application 
of a knowledge of Latent Process. The pores of the stone are 
penetrated with two fluids, which presently decompose each other, 
and the result is a deposit of silicate of lime, rendering the stone 


as hard as flint. 


Clarke’s process for softening hard water furnishes another 
simple and beautiful example. It was observed, that while pure 
lime and also its bicarbonate are soluble in water, the simple 
carbonate is not so. It was also found that the hardness of water 
is usually owing to the presence of the bicarbonate of lime 
(Latens Schematismus). Now, if the proper proportion of pure 
lime (in solution) be added to the hard water, it takes from the 
bicarbonate half its carbonic acid, thus leaving the simple 
carbonate, and becoming carbonate also itself. This insoluble 
carbonate then falls to the bottom, and by burning, may be 
reduced to the state of pure lime again. The chemical theory 
of manures, and its application to the formation of artificial 
manures, deserve mention as a brilliant instance of the same kind. 

But in truth we might easily multiply examples, not only from 

chemistry but from other sciences—physics, geology, microscopic 
anatomy. As illustrations of Bacon, however, they all have one 
apparent defect ; they are taken from modern science. Chemistry 
has arisen within a century; its foundation, the theory of com- 
bustion (the first discovered Latent Process), was not laid till 
1774; physiological chemistry is necessarily much younger. But 
where, then, shall we find examples of the discovery of Latent 
Process, or Latent Schematism before the rise of chemistry ? 
Where shall we find an instance even a century old? It is im- 
possible. The unavoidable recency of our examples is the best 
proof of Bacon's originality. His conception was, in fact, not 
overtaken by science for at least a century and a half; and it has 
required the light of nearly two and a half centuries to enable us 
to decipher fully his profound scheme. 
- To show that our exposition of .t is correct, it will suffice to quote 
apart of the fifth Aphorism of the second book. Amongst the 
subjects of inquiry under the head of Latent Process, he there 
enumerates these :— 

‘From what beginnings and by what process gold, or any other 
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metal or stone, is generated . . . by what process plants are generated, 
from the seed to the perfect plant . . . likewise concerning the generation 
of animals, &c.... Again, inquiring into latent process includes the 
investigation of the whole series of processes of nutrition, from the 
first reception of the food to the perfect assimilation; concerning the 
motion of the tongue, the lips, and other organs, as far as the utterance 
of articulate sounds.’ 

These few words bring before our minds many profound inves- 
tigations of modern times ;' but they were written before Hutton, 
or Ammann, or Ray, or Spallanzani, or the Hunters were born; 
even before Harvey had discovered the circulation of the blood. 
It could not, however, be expected that the sciences would proceed 


exactly in the path marked out by Bacon; indeed, he did not’ 


anticipate this himself. Accordingly, we find that the process 
employed by Nature can seldom be directly observed. More 
usually it is deduced from the laws found in our own experiments 
to govern the action of the substances concerned. 

But, as yet, we are only on the threshold of the Baconian 
method. The inquiry into latent process was more ready, more 
easily practised, and more hopeful than the method which he pre- 
ferred; but it displeased him because it bound man down to 
the ordinary course of nature.* Physical causes, he said, 
give light indeed to new discoveries and inventions, but only 
‘in like matter,’ whereas we seek to discover the utmost pos- 
sibility of producing any quality in any kind of matter.t More- 
over, natural objects are infinite and complex, so that we could 
never in this way attain the knowledge of their inner nature, 
which he declared to be necessary. To borrow one of his own 
illustrations,t suppose we wish to inquire into the production 
of sounds by the human voice. If we begin by considering 
words, the task would be not only endless, but hopelessly com- 
plex ; whereas, if we first divide the words into their component 
simple sounds, we shall find it easy to investigate the production 
of these, which are few and definite. 

Now Bacon conceived that as all the words of all languages are 
formed by the combinations of a few letters, so the whole consti- 
tution of nature and of natural objects consisted in the combina- 
tion of certain simple qualities (simple natures), which are fixed, 
eternal, and catholic, such as density, heat, colour, and the like. 

* Certissimum est... nec emancipari posse potentiam humanam et liberari a nature 
cursu communi et expandi et exaltari ad efficientia nova et modos operandi novos, 
nisi per revelationem et inventionem hujusmodi formarum.—Nov. Org. ii. 17. 
‘Compare Aph. 5 and De Aug. lib. iii. cap. 4. 

+ Si quis . . . cupiat superinducere lapidi alicui non diaphano diaphaneitatem 
aut corpori non yr mney vegetationem, videndum inquam, quale quis preceptum 
aut deductionem sibi dari exoptet.—Nbv. Org. ii. 4. 

+ Nov. Org. ii. 8. 
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These being, as he thought, in number determinate, we should 
commence by separating the complex natures of particular bodies 
into the separate ‘single natures’ of which they consist. We 
must thus, by reason and induction, with auxiliary experiments, 
form the alphabet of nature. Our next step must be to ascertain, 
not the laws of these simple qualities, not their causes (in the 
ordinary sense), but their Forms. On the right apprehension of 
what is meant by a Form must depend our insight into Bacon's 
system. Adopting Mr. Ellis’s conclusions, which we think are 
demonstrably correct, we may say in a word that the Form of any 
nature is that configuration of the primary qualities on which the 
nature (being a secondary quality) depends.* Thus, according 
to Bacon, the form of heat is a kind of local or molecular motion, 
and that of whiteness a peculiar arrangement of the particles 
at the surface of the body. Knowing the forms of sensible qua- 
lities, we shall be able to reduce the science of nature to a few pro- 
positions of the highest possible generality, by means of which we 
may obtain a perfect mastery, speculative and practical, over 
particular things. 

‘Did we know the mechanical affections of the particles of rhubarb, 
hemlock, opium, and a man, as a watchmaker does those of a watch, 
whereby it performs its operations, and of a file, which by rubbing on 
them will alter the figure of any of the wheels, we should be able to 
tell beforehand that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, and opium make 
aman sleep; as well as a watchmaker can, that a little piece of paper 
laid on the balance will keep the watch from going till it be removed, 
or that some small part of it being rubbed with a file, the machine 
would quite lose its motion, and the watch gonomore. The dissolving 
of silver in aqua fortis, and gold in aqua regia, and not vice versd, 
would be then, perhaps, not more difficult to know than it is to a smith 


to understand why the turning of one key will open a lock, and not the 
turning of another.’ f 


This quotation gives a pretty correct account of the nature of 
the questions which Bacon sought to solve by the knowledge of 
forms. The inquiry into latent process analyses, as it were, 
the sentences of Nature's language. The doctrine of forms goes 
further, and analyses the words themselves ; that teaches us the 
how, this discloses the why ; in other words, the ultimate laws 
from which all others may be deduced. From not understanding 
the nature of forms, Mr. Mill has charged Bacon with the ‘ capital 


* Cum enim forma sit ipsissima res, neque differat res a forma aliter quam 
differunt apparens et existens, aut in ordine ad hominem et in ordine ad uni- 
versum.—(NVov. Org., lib. ii. Aph. 13.) That is, as the subjective differs from the 
objective, or ‘ qualities considered absolutely as in the existing object, and qualities 
considered relatively as in the —s subject.’ 

Locke, 
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error’ of supposing an axiom of invariable coexistence analogous 
to that of invariable succession or causation.* Bacon has ex- 
pressly guarded against such a misconception by frequently re- 
peating that the form of a thing is, in fact, the thing itself. It 
may, however, without error be spoken of as the cause of the cor- 
responding quality. 

But how has it happened that the doctrine of Forms was so long 
misunderstood ? This has arisen solely from a defect of language, 
When Bacon wrote, the distinctions between primary and secon- 
dary qualities, and between the objective and subjective, were not 
familiar, and neither English nor Latin afforded terms to express 
them. We speak, of course, of the language in common use, 
without reference to the possibly correct expressions of forgotten 
philosophers. Descartes usually has the credit of being the first 
modern to draw the line clearly between the objective and the 
subjective ; and even Sir W. Hamilton has found no trace of the 
distinction between primary and secondary qualities in any modern 
before Galileo, and that in 1623, three years after the publica- 
tion of the Novum Organum. In expounding a doctrine, there- 
fore, which involves these distinctions, Bacon could hardly find 
a more fitting expression than that which we have quoted: 
‘apparens et existens, ‘in ordine ad hominem et in ordine ad 
universum ;’ and which correspond precisely to Sir W. Hamilton's 
expressions, ‘ qualities considered absolutely as in the existing 
‘object, and qualities considered relatively as in the sentient 
‘subject.’ But when the nomenclature of ‘primary and secon- 
dary qualities’ had become part of the language, later readers 
could not readily recognise the familiar distinction under this 
somewhat obscure disguise. 

The doctrine of Forms was doubtless adopted as supplying the 
clearest analysis of the grounds of the new method ; at once ex- 
plaining its object and demonstrating its certainty. However 
this may be, the canons laid down with respect to forms are equally 
applicable to the investigation of laws and causes; and are ac- 
cordingly so applied by Mr. Mill. They were intended to be so; 
for Bacon reprobates the tendency to leap at once to the highest 
generalities. We must ascend gradually from particular propo- 
sitions to the more general ; but the process throughout is one 
and the same. The first step is the collection of facts of all kinds, 
which are then digested into tables in the following manner. 
From what has been said of the form, it is plain that the form 
and the nature or quality must be together absent or present, in- 
creasing or decreasing.t The same is of course true of cause and 
effect. We prepare, therefore, a table of all the instances in which 


Mill’s Logic, bk. iii. ch. 22, § 4. + Lib. ii. Aph. 15. 
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the given phenomenon appears ; another of those in which, other 
things being similar, it is absent; and a third, of instances in 
which the phenomenon is presented in various degrees. 

Now, according to what is called the ‘ Inductive Method,’ we 
should proceed, in the first place (by the Method of Agreement), 
to infer the cause or form from the affirmative instances; after- 
wards testing our result by the Method of Difference, or the nega- 
tive instances. This, however, is not Bacon’s method; it is, 
says he, the method ‘ which the mind always tends to follow when 
left to itself.’ But whatever may be the privilege of higher in- 
telligences, ‘to man it is only permitted to proceed in the first 
‘place by negatives, and in the last place to end in affirmatives, 
‘after every sort of exclusion.* In a word, the common induc- 
tion is a method of inclusion; Bacon’s is a method of exclusion. 
This is its grand peculiarity; on this depends the infallibility 
he claimed for it; and yet his critics have almost unanimously 
been content to remain in ignorance of it. We shall perhaps best 
explain it by an illustration. 

Let us suppose that we have before us an inscription in an un- 
known language, suppose cuneiform or hieroglyphic, accompanied 
with a translation line for line in English. We want to ascer- 
tain what words in the two languages correspond. Let us begin 
with the word ‘king.’ Now, whatever be the word meaning king, 
it is necessary that it should be present or absent in the original, 
according as king is present or absent in the translation. Collect 
then all the passages in the translation of which king occurs, and 
exclude every word which is not found in all these. Collect 
again all the passages resembling these, but in which king is 
absent, and reject every word which occurs in any of them. If 
the unknown language be supposed to be simple, we can also con- 
struct a table of degrees by collecting the occurrences of the cognate 
words kingdom, reign, &c., and proceed with further rejections if 
necessary. It is obvious that, provided we have a sufficient 
number of instances, the result will be that every word will be 
excluded but one, and that one must be the word which corre- 
sponds in the unknown language to king. In this way, then, 
we may construct a dictionary of the supposed language, which 
will enable us to understand other untranslated inscriptions, and 
to write others ourselves. The unknown tongue is the interior 
form of things ; the translation is the external sensible character. 
And if we grant the possibility of making a complete enumera- 
tion of the circumstances attending any phenomena, we shall 
have no difficulty in understanding how it was that Bacon claimed 


* Lib. ii. Aph. 15. 
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for his method absolute certainty as well as a mechanical charac- 
ter which rendered it independent of the genius of men.* 

Mr. Spedding has well illustrated the difference between Bacon's 
method and that of the modern inductive philosophy, by the sup- 
position of two men endeavouring to decipher an unknown cha- 
racter. One skilled in languages, by the help of some resemblance 
between the character and others with which he is familiar, plau- 
sibly puzzles out a name or two here and there, and gradually 
advances with increasing speed and probability to the interpreta- 
tion of the general sense of the whole. Another comes up, and 
while confessing his inferiority in the tongues, teaches him the 
rules for deciphering it with certainty. Make out, he says, a 
list of the most frequent forms, and I will tell you from the 
general laws of language what parts of speech these must be. 
We shall be able to form a sort of grammatical vocabulary of the 
language first, and then your knowledge of the tongues will come 
in and help us to make the dictionary. ‘The MS. is the volume 
‘of nature ; the learned linguist and expert maker out of puzzles 
‘is Galileo, or one of his school; the work on the laws of lan- 
‘guage is the Novum Organum ; and the index is the Natural 
‘and Experimental History in ordine ad condendam philoso- 
‘phiam.’+ ‘The illustration is peculiarly apt, as being one of 
Bacon’s own.{ 

The great obstacles to the practice of this method of exclu- 
sions are the infinity and the complexity of nature. The lan- 
guage is not simple ; and there is, besides, many a hiatus in the 
inscriptions. Bacon saw this, though imperfectly. It was to 
enable men to cope with the former, that the doctrine of Pre- 
rogative Instances was invented. ‘ Vires mentis,’ said Bacon, 
‘sobrie estimande neque sperandum ut ew in rerum infinitate 
‘ discurrere possint.’§ Instances he classified according to their 

* ‘Nostra enim via inveniendi scientias exequat fere ingenia, et non multum 
excellentiz eorum relinquit ; cum omnia per certissimas regulas et demonstrationes 
transigat.’— (Lib. i. Aph. 122.) There is left, however, some place for subtlety, 
‘ Subtilitatis tempus verum ac proprium aut saltem precipuum, versari in pensi- 
tanda experientia et inde constituendis axiomatibus.’—Aph. 121. 

+ Mr. Spedding. 

t See De Aucil. Mentis, cap. 2. In order to compare the method of exclusions 
with Mr. Mill’s t of induction, we may employ, as he does, a symbolic 
notation. Let A, B, &c., be the conceivable forms or configurations of primary 


qualities, and a, b, &c., the resulting natures. Our instances of presence and 
absence will stand thus (the nature sought being a) : 


Presentiz. Absentiz in proximo, 
1st. A, B, C, D, L, N, a, 8, ¢, d,l, n. 2nd. B, E, L, N, 8, ¢, J, n. 
3rd, A, B, D, F, M,N, a, 6, d, f, m, n. 4th. D, F, M, P, d, f, m, p. 


Ist, excludes all forms that do not occur in it; 2nd, excludes B, L, N ; 3rd, 
excludes C and L again; 4th, excludes D. Only A remains, which, therefore, is 
the form sought. 

§ Delineatio et Arg. 
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importance and the kind of help they give to the solution of our 
problem. By this means, also, we shall more readily see what 
experiments remain to be tried, and what is the bearing of each 
new instance. Of the quaint names given to the instances, such 
as Crucis, Foederis, Divortii, Janue, Virge, Lampadis, &c., few 
survive the doctrine itself. We still speak, indeed, of an Experi- 
mentum Crucis, but without thinking that it has any relation to 
Bacon's scheme, or any allusion to cross-roads. 

Such a classification would be particularly useful if the division 
of labour were carried out as extensively and systematically as 
Bacon intended. It is plain, indeed, that in its first form it 
would be of little use to the person making it except as a help to 
the memory. Nor does a mathematician gain any new informa- 
tion from his statement of a problem in arithmetic or algebra ; but 
it is a necessary preliminary to a series of transformations which 
will lead with absolute certainty to the ultimate solution. Just 
so Bacon intended that the first classification should be altered 
and transformed as experience was extended. In problems of 
mathematical physics, again, each step suggests what data must 
be sought for, or new discoveries simplify our equations ; and in 
the same way, blanks in the collection of instances suggest what 
experiments ought to be made, while the field of inquiry is 
gradually narrowed by every new table of instances. It will be 
perceived, however, that the chief advantage of the method of 
instances will be reaped when a number of labourers are working 
in the same field—as e.g., of magnetism or meteorology—while one 
or two are engaged in directing and digesting their observations, 
and deducing laws from them. 

A remarkable example of the advantage of tabulation, which 
Bacon would not have overlooked, is supplied by Mr. Babbage’s 
system of mechanical notation, by which the whole construction 
and working of a complex machine may be symbolically repre- 
sented in such a manner that possible simplifications are at once 
suggested. This notation, Mr. Babbage states, gave him essential 
assistance in the construction of his calculating engine; and 
there seems no reason why it might not be used with similar 
effect in the invention of other complex machinery. 

But between the most complex machine and the simplest 
operation of nature there is a great gulf. It is no difficult task 
to make a complete catalogue of all the parts of any engine, and 
to describe adequately the character and function of each. We 
are ourselves the constructors of the machine. But suppose a 
man setting about the analysis of a system of clockwork, or of a 
steam-engine, merely from observing its external characters, what 
would be his chance of success unless he possessed a genius which 
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would enable him to invent a similar machine from the beginning 
himself? And it would be preposterous to suppose that before 
commencing operations upon nature we are in possession of com- 
plete and accurate conceptions of the qualities and properties to 
be inquired into. 

Nor was Bacon likely to be guilty of so gross an error, and 
one so inconsistent with his own principles. Accordingly, he 
designed to devote a part of his work to the discussion of the 
formation of right conceptions by means of induction. So much 
importance did he attach to the correctness of conceptions that, 
when tracing the inefficiency of the old logic to its source, he 
finds it in the character of the conceptions from which it started, 
which were confused, ill-defined, and formed by the imagination,* 
rather than by abstraction from nature. He has not left us any 
discussion on the true mode of forming conceptions, and the cor- 
rection for human parallax (as it may be termed), 7%. ¢., the re- 
duction of the perceptive from the analogy of man to the 
analogy of the universe ; but we can easily see where his theory 
was defective. 

In truth, conceptions depend as much on theory as theory on 
conceptions ; they advance and are rectified together ; but further, 
the total suspension of mental action during the process of in- 
vestigation, which Bacon required, is quite impossible. That 
‘obtrusive faculty’ the imagination, which philosophers are so 
prone to blame, will not permit its functions to be suspended ; it 
will ever be forming and changing, rejecting and recalling both 
conceptions and theories, in spite of all that the most severe 
reason can do to fetter it. Reasonalone is not able to solve the 
complexity of nature; it must invoke the aid of imagination. 
But if, instead of controlling, as its office is, it attempts to crush 
this expansive faculty, the result must be that it will burst out in 
some direction where it is not looked for, and may even gain the 
mastery in turn over the unsuspecting reason. 

Indeed, the hostility which philosophers profess to the imagi- 
nation is no less strange than ungrateful, for to this faculty they 
owe almost the whole of what is positive in their theories. 
Bacon's Novum Organum itself is the work of a fine imagination 
directed, but hardly controlled, by an acute reason.t The 
method of exclusions, too, in particular, presupposes that the 
imagination has proposed its suggestions, which the. reason pro- 
ceeds to try by the test of experiment. It was imagination which 
suggested to Kepler his ellipse as well as all his previous con- 
ceptions, to Galileo his laws of motion, to Newton his law of 


* Nov. Org. i. 14-16. 
t Compare De Aug., lib. v. cap. 1, on the office he assigns to the phantasia. 
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attraction. The office of reason in relation to induction is cor- 
rectly described by Bacon as simply that of a judge. It can 
weigh the claims of the conceptions presented by the imagination, 
but is itself powerless to form them, just as Samuel* could reject 
one by one the sons of Jesse, but was not able to name or pro- 
duce the chosen one until all the others had been excluded. 

It would be as philosophical to expect that the chemist should 
‘by reason and induction,’ or by sense alone, enumerate the con- 
stituents of a new substance without applying his tests, as to 
suppose that reason or sensation can effect the separation of the 
infinitely complex qualities of natural bodies. And when we see 
a chemical analysis successfully conducted by the simultangous 
application of all known tests, then and not before, we may ex- 
pect to see the tangled web of causes and effects unravelled by 
tables and canons. In the meantime both chemists and physicists 
will proceed more wisely by the usual tentative process, bor- 
rowing their tests from the laboratory of the imagination, or 
from that of the chemist, and by the method of exclusions 
advancing step by step to the solution of the problems of nature. 
For though Bacon’s method be incapable of that mathematical 
completeness and exactness which he ascribed to it, the imperfec- 
tion is not in the method, but arises from the nature of the sub- 
ject, which admits only of approximation. And as a method of 
approximation, Bacon’s is at least as promising as any other that 
has been proposed. 

Let us glance at the relation of Bacon’s conceptions to modern 
science. Chemistry has made great strides towards the solution of 
nature, though not altogether in the manner Bacon proposed. 
It proceeds by the analysis of substances, not of qualities. This 
kind of analysis is, however, included under Bacon's ‘ Anatomy 
of Things; and he would no doubt have recognised it as tending 
in the direction to which he looked for knowledge,t although 
the separation on which he chiefly insisted was to be made, not 
by fire, but by reason and induction.{ Indeed, the possibility of 
attaining some probable knowledge of ‘latent schematisms,’ or 
hidden constitutions, is no longer regarded as a chimerical antici- 
pation. The Atomic theory, the theory of Types and Substitutions, 
for example, are steps in the rational solution of nature. We 
know that two substances will combine only in certain definite 
proportions, and when they can form different compounds, the 
proportion of the elements can be altered only in a simple 
arithmetical progression: knowing the proportions in which any 
new substance combines with any one other substance, we can 

* De Aw, lib. v. cap. 4. 
+ Compare his commendation of anatomy, lib. ii, Aph. 7. } Lib. ii, Aph. 7, 
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tell @ priori in what proportions it will combine with any other. 
We know also that many substances consisting of different ele- 
ments, but having, we may suppose, the same arrangement of their 
constituent atoms, possess the same fundamental properties. The 
questions as to the true theory of acids and salts ;—whether, for 
example, the hydrogen of acids exists only in union with oxygen, 
as water of solution, or is really the acidifying principle,—turning 
wholly on the arrangement to be assigned to the elementary 
atoms, are questions of latent schematism and forms; and so are 
all questions as to rational formule. Latent process, as we 
have before remarked, is also an object of inquiry in modern 
chemistry. 

But what does chemistry say to Bacon's principle, that the 
properties of bodies depend on the magnitude, figure, arrangement, 
&ec., of their primary molecules ?* It tells of substances differing 
widely in their properties, yet consisting of exactly the same 
components in the same proportion. Such are gum, sugar, and 
starch; such also are common gas and the crystallized part of 
attar of roses. There are even whole classes of bodies, such as 
the (hydrocarbon) volatile oils, from oil of lemons to oil of tur- 
pentine, having the same elements in the same proportions, yet 
with properties altogether distinct. The substance chloronaph- 
these, produced by chlorine on naphthaline, occurs in seven dis- 
tinct forms, and other compounds offer even greater variety. In 
these cases, we may suppose that the arrangement of the atoms of 
the component elements which form one atom of the compound is 
different for the different substances ; but even simple substances 
(or those which have not yet been proved compound), are capa- 
ble of assuming various forms. What can be more different in 
appearance than charcoal, graphite (blacklead), and the diamond? 
What more opposite than vitreous and amorphous phosphorus? 
the one poisonous in a high degree, the other harmless ; the one 
being inflammable and deliquescent, the other not so ; the one in- 
soluble in a liquid which dissolves the other in all proportions.t 
On the other hand, we know many groups of bodies whose 
properties are similar while their components are different, though 
in similar proportions. Thus, for example, in the phosphates, 
arsenic acid may be substituted for the phosphoric acid, all ex- 
ternal qualities remaining the same. One general law has been 
found to govern these substitutions—viz., that the substances 


* De Aug., lib. ii. cap. i. 
+ Hydrated cyanic acid, a volatile and corrosive fluid, instantaneously decom- 
posed by water, can be converted into a substance (cyamelide) solid and insoluble, 


without adding or subtracting a single constituent, by simply allowing it to part 
with heat. 
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which can replace one another in this way, are those which crys- 
tallize in the same form. 

We are thus growing familiar with the fact that difference in 
composition, and difference in external characters, are not neces- 
sarily connected ; and we are compelled to suppose that, at least 
in many cases, the difference of bodies, or their likeness, depends 
on the arrangement of their ultimate elementary atums ; and when 
we consider the probability that some of the so-called simple 
bodies may be at some future time resolved, it will be difficult to 
say how fur this conception may be extended. Would these 
facts, then, tend to shake Bacon’s faith* in the essential impor- 
tance of figure, magnitude, and the other primary qualities, in 
causing the hidden constitution of bodies, or his belief in the 
existence of indivisible material atoms? If his views would have 
been altered at all by the modern chemical discoveries, we may 
conjecture that he would have laid more stress on the physical 
than on the formal solution of nature ; but the general exposition 
of his method would have been little affected. 

But we must remember that in the discussion of forms, as in 
everything else, practice was what Bacon had in view.t In 
abandoning the concrete for the abstract, his object was, as we 
have said, to emancipate man from the common course of nature. 
A single instance will illustrate the meaning of this, and the way 
in which it may be effected. Lemon-juice had been long known 
as an anti-scorbutic, but not knowing to which of its elements it 
owed this quality, men were obliged to use the natural compound. 
The effective element is now known to be potash. We are there- 
fore no longer limited to lemon-juice, but are at liberty to use 
with equal effect many of the compounds of potash. And so in 
general we wish to obtain a rule or direction, certain and free, and 
Bacon was content to travel on a long and thorny way, in patient 
confidence that it would finally lead to a complete mastery over 
nature. By the knowledge of forms it would be seen at once, 
he thought, what natures were incapable of being superinduced on 
a given body, and what operation would be necessary and suffi- 
cient to produce the required change where possible. In order 
to produce the nature, we must first produce the form. In the 
received mode of investigation, the intermediate step is left out 
altogether. We look for the cause which produces, as we say, 
the quality, but the ‘form’ through which alone they are con- 
nected is not inquired into. This may be more practical, but it 


* Bacon, however, admits the existence of ‘ occult or specific’ qualities, ‘ which 
could not be supposed to result from the combination of the primary qualities of 
the elements of which the body is composed.’—Ellis and Spedding’s edit. i. p. 502. 

¢ Aph. 124. 
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is a mistake to call it Baconian. It is the concrete process which 
he rejected, though admitting it to be more hopeful and more 
practical than his abstract method. And the confusion of this 
with Bacon's method has led to the strange error that he ignored 
deduction, or rather rejected it universally. 

To this charge we might reply that his rejection of deduction 
is always confined to dialectic argumentation; that in every 
passage where he speaks of the inutility of syllogism in natural 
science, he remarks that induction is necessary, both for the 
higher and lower propositions; and that if our first notions are 
ill formed, all reasoning built on them must be fallacious. But 
he does not reject deduction where the premises are supplied by 
induction. It would be sufficient, then, for his defence to ob- 
serve that he has not completed his work, and that among the 
subjects he intended to treat was the ascending and descending 
ladder of axioms.* 

But we are prepared to maintain that deduction was an essen- 
tial part of his system. For what was the process to be followed 
after obtaining the forms of simple natures? The object in view 
is operation, and operations are on the concrete. There are, 
therefore, two other steps necessary—the simple forms must be 
combined so as to obtain from them by deduction the complex 
forms and the hidden constitutions of natural bodies. And we 
must institute an inquiry into the operations possible to man, 
and their various effects, as well as the resources at his disposal. 
Combining these results with the preceding, we infer what means 
must be employed to produce any required result. This is in 
the strictest sense deduction, and we have thus included the 
whole application of that instrument to physical science. Ac- 
cordingly we find in the eighth Aphorism of the second book 
Bacon thus expresses himself :—‘ Optime autem cedit inquisitio 
naturalis, quando physicum terminatur in mathematico,’ having 
just illustrated his work of simplification in the words, ‘ ut fit 
‘in elementis litterarum et tonis concentuum. ‘Quod ubi 
‘ fecerit,’ he says in another place, ‘continuo veros eternos et 
‘simplicissimos nature motus ex quorum ordinato et calcu- 
‘ latissimo progressu infinita hec tum presentis tum omnis evi 
‘varietas emergit, pura et nativa luce videbit et numerabit.’t 
Again, in the Delineatio et Argumentum, ‘ Let it be remembered 
‘that in the practical inquiry, the descending ladder which we 
‘rejected in the contemplative part, is of necessity our instru- 
‘ment... . for every operation with its reason is instituted and 
‘pointed out from the combination of different propositions.’ 
This ‘ practical part,’ moreover, was intended to have another 


* Lib. ii, Aph. 21. + De Ausil. Mentis, Aph. 4. 
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inquiry peculiar to itself, namely, the distinct and proper method 
of inquiring into the effects of operations. In it was to be shown 
the method of constructing ‘ practical tables,’ by means of which 
should be deduced more readily the indications of all kinds of 
operations. 

Having thus concisely indicated Bacon’s method, and shown 
how different it is from that commonly called induction, it might 
be worth while to consider how far itis practicable. Bacon him- 
self anticipated that it would be rejected as impossible. The 
inquisition of forms he says, ‘ pro desperata habita est,’ and his 
fear was that his method should be rejected without trial. To 
attain the exhaustion of nature which he sought as a commence- 
ment, is doubtless impossible. Yet though the facts of nature 
are infinite, the laws of nature (as Mr. Spedding observes) may 
not be so. How many laws have been subsumed under the one 
law of gravitation, how many under the laws of motion; and 
why may not others be discovered as comprehensive as these ? 

But even the theory of forms may be modified so as not to clash 
with our notions of nature. Taken as Bacon gives it, it is so far 
from being an absurdity, as Mr. Mill asserts, that in some cases 
we may be said to have attained a knowledge of forms. The 
scorn with which Mr. Mill treats questions regarding concomitance 
is surprising, considering his partiality for chemistry ; since every 
question of chemical composition is a question of uniform con- 
comitance. But with respect to forms in particular, the form 
of iridescence, or the peculiar structure which causes a body to 
present to our eye iridescent colours, may be said to be known, 
being a peculiar superficial structure which can be seen with the 
help of a microscope, and may be reproduced by taking a cast. 
The form of moisture (one of Bacon’s problems) is known, at 
least as a particular case dependent on the form of chemical 
combination ; namely, the presence of water not in chemical 
union with the molecules of the body. The form of fluidity, of 
solidity, and of gaseity, may also be said to be known as con- 
sisting in the molecules being at such a distance that attraction, 
or repulsion, or equilibrium prevails. 

In this last case it happens that we have an instance of inducing 
a form on a body in the manner contemplated by Bacon. Let 
the problem be to induce fluidity on carbonic acid gas. If a 
sufficient degree of cold could be produced, we might expect 
from analogy that it would become fluid; but may we not effect 
the same thing otherwise? If the preceding conception of 
fluidity be correct, and if the particles of all bodies follow the law 
supposed, of attraction and repulsion, then the operation is 
possible, The particles of a body can be approximated not only 
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by cold but by actual compression. Compression has accord- 
ingly been tried in conjunction with cold, and has succeeded. In 
general, molecular physics is wholly concerned with forms. 
Theories of light, heat, sound, elasticity, electricity, rest upon 
hypotheses with respect to the properties, motions, and arrange- 
ments of the ultimate particles of bodies ; in other words, hypo- 
theses as to Forms. 

But let the form be, as we believe Bacon regarded it, not the 
arrangement of particles merely, but of particles of such and 
such kinds of matter ;* then the inquisition of forms becomes a 
comprehensive inquiry, including chemistry and physics gene- 
rally. Does the form of acidity consist in combination with a 
certain proportion of hydrogen ? then, in order to be able to pro- 
duce acidity at will, it only remains to ascertain the means of 
effecting such a combination. But other questions arise. Is 
Bacon’s method of inquisition of forms practicable, and is it the 
true road to practice? Now, to answer the latter question first, 
we may say that it is not enough to know the composition of any 
body and the internal arrangement of its atoms, in order to be 
able to produce it. Chemists have long been well acquainted 
with the constituents of various organic bases; yet yntil quite 
recently they were unable to produce even the simplest of them 
from inorganic matter.t And when compounds are produced in 
the laboratory, it is not generally from their elements. Pure car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen have hardly in any case { been 
brought together so as to form a compound substance. Here, 
then, we know the form, the atomic composition, as far as we ever 
can know it, but how to produce it we do not yet know. But 
does not this partial knowledge greatly assist us? Negatively 
it does. We know that water may possibly be produced from a 
mixture of prussic acid and lime, and that consistently with our 
knowledge it cannot be produced from prussic acid and iron. 

We have seen, indeed, that Bacon did not consider the know- 
ledge of forms sufficient ; his ‘inquisitio activa’ included the study 
of the means and instruments at our command for producing 
alterations in them. But we fear that the language of Nature is 
not to be acquired by merely learning the grammar and vocabu- 
lary, even supposing them provided ; still less by learning the 
letters, and the laws of their combination. We must become 
familiar with her manner of expression by the study of whole 
phrases and sentences. 


* See the quotation, p. 445. 


+ M. Berthelot has recently added very largely to the list of organic compounds 
produced in the laboratory. 


} Water is an exception, 
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But would Bacon’s method conduce to the knowledge even of 
the form ? Without hesitation we must say, No. It requires, as 
a preliminary, such a knowledge of nature, and such clearness of 
conception, as can only be the result of long-continued inductive 
inquiry. As Bacon has left no complete example of his method, 
we cannot say how far he might have obviated the other objec- 
tions to it. But the most important objection appears to us to 
be the neglect of the part taken by the intellect, or, if it be pre- 
ferred, the imagination, in originating the general conception. 
This has arisen from his under-estimating the complexity of 
nature. It is not possible to collect a parcel of instances like 
ingredients in a crucible, and then distil over the common 
essence. Nor can the progress of discovery in any branch of 
science be made to furnish an example of such a method. 

Let us take as an example of the inquisition of forms, Prof. 
Tyndall’s observations on slaty cleavage. The problem was to 
account for the familiar phenomenon, that certain rocks cleave 
_ readily in places parallel to a fixed direction. Now how did 
Professor Tyndall set about solving this problem? Was it by 
comparing all the substances possessing this property, and find- 
ing in what they agreed? If we suppose instances tabled after 
the manner of Bacon, they might stand somewhat as follows :— 
Instances : ‘ Essentie et Presentie, slate rock, Boghead cannel, 
biscuits, cream cheese, compressed wax, puff-paste : ‘Absentie in 
Proximo,’ rocks resembling slate in constitution but not cleaving, 
coal, bread-crust, &c. Degrees: rails after long use, sandstone 
flags, &c. The natural instances in this table would certainly not 
suggest pressure as a cause ; and the artificial were not thought of 
until this cause had been suggested by an induction of the most 
obvious kind. It was observed that the fossils found in slate were 
crushed ; that the interposed beds were contorted. These and like 
facts proved that the rock had been subjected to pressure in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the plane of cleavage ; and the question was 
at once started, Can this have been the cause of the peculiar struc- 
ture? But if we had tried to enumerate all the properties and an- 
tecedents of things possessing a slaty cleavage, it is highly proba- 
ble that pressure would have been left out of some, as it would be 
- found in some items of the second table ; indeed, but for the fossils, 
it might never have been discovered that slate itself had been com- 
pressed, and it is quite certain that pressure in one fixed direction 
would not have been hit upon as the one antecedent common to 
all these substances. But when once the fact of the compression 
of slate had been discovered, and that the direction of this com- 
pression was perpendicular to that of the cleavage, the con- 
clusion was irresistible that the cleavage and the pressure had 
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something to do with each other. Then the other instances were 
for the first time thought of, when experiments were tried to test 
the sufficiency of the supposed cause. First, experiments with 
heterogeneous masses showed that where small scales, as of mica, 
were present, compression sufficed to produce the structure in 
question. To test whether the scales were a necessary antecedent 
the experimentum crucis was tried by the compression of wax, a 
perfectly homogeneous substance. The result proved that pressure 
alone was a sufficient cause. The induction appears complete : it is 
proved that pressure operated ; it is proved also that pressure alone 
can produce slaty cleavage. The former proposition was proved 
by ordinary induction, the latter by a single experiment. The 
only question that remained was, whether the substance employed 
in the latter case was perfectly homogeneous, and this can only 
be answered by artificially producing the homogeneity. Prof. 
Tyndall, however, showed clearly how the slaty structure is pro- 
duced by compression. In this case we have something like the 
form of which Bacon was in quest. Every body is full of pores— 
i.e. intervals between minute lumps of matter; and of course it 
will crack most easily through the junctions of these lumps, or in 
the direction in which it finds most pores. When the body is 
compressed in one direction, these minute lumps are flattened 
and become parallel discs, the pores also becoming flat; and now 
‘the surface of least cohesion’ will obviously be the plane in 
which the surfaces of all these discs lie. In other words, the 
form of slaty cleavage is the flatness and parallelism of the 
minute corpuscular masses. In this case, again, we can produce 
the form, and therefore the nature. 

It is only fair to Bacon, however, to remember that he declared 
that the forms of particular things were not to be discovered at 
once, but only by means of a division and solution of nature. 
We cannot dwell further on this question. There are one or two 
points on which we wish to make a few observations before con- 
cluding. 

Sir David Brewster, who has studied the Novum Organum to 
more purpose than most of Bacon’s critics, has remarked, that it 
is only in recent times that Bacon has been regarded as the 
founder of inductive science. At the time when science was 
receiving the supposed impulse from his writings, no one thought 
of attributing its progress to him. We think we have said 
enough to show that the new philosophy, of which Bacon claimed 
to be the author, was not the ‘ modern induction’ nor anything like 
it; and further, that if science has at all approximated to his 
conceptions, it is only within the memory of the present genera- 
tion. The fact appears to be, that succeeding philosophers were 
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so thoroughly persuaded that the kind of knowledge which Bacon 
desired was beyond the reach of human faculties, that they were 
not prepared to understand his references to it. The second book 
of the Novum Organum (the constructive or positive portion) 
being seldom read, it was natural to identify the method alluded to 
in the former, or destructive part of the work, with the successful 
induction of modern science ; and this being done, the invention 
of it was conceded to Bacon on his own authority. Now, what 
is the account of this phenomenon ? Although it has never been 
pointed out, it is not far to seek. Indeed, we need go no further 
than Locke’s Essay to discover it. Locke has been called a 
disciple of Bacon ; we are told that he applied Bacon's method 
to the philosophy of the mind, and so forth.* The fact is pre- 
cisely the reverse. Locke agreed with Bacon indeed in rejecting 
@ priori reasonings about the nature of things; but as to the 
peculiar method of Bacon, he was so far from following it, that 
he took great pains to explode it, and what is more, he succeeded. 
This we shall briefly prove. 

A glance at the list below+ will show that while Locke resided 
in Holland—not to go further back—in other words, while he was 
preparing his Essay, he must have had his attention drawn to the 
proposed revolution in scientific method ; he must have frequently 
discussed the new system in the philosophical clubs which he was 
so fond of forming; and having thought much on the subject, 
it would be very strange if he had not given Bacon a place in his 
Essay as well as Descartes. 

Now let us remind our readers that Locke argues at great 
length that certain, universal knowledge is wholly unattainable ; 
that men must be content to learn some few particular proposi- 
tions by experience, but that their knowledge cannot extend 
beyond their particular experience. Locke was not the man to 
take so much pains to refute an opinion which had not been 
vigorously maintained. Now the one champion of this universal 
knowledge, the one English philosopher who, casting scorn upon 
these petty particular propositions, sought to teach science how 
to discover the fixed, eternal, and catholic principles of nature— 
this one philosopher was Bacon. It was against Bacon, there- 
fore, that this argument was directed. Accordingly we shall find 

* Sir James Mackintosh and others, passim. 

+ The influence and repute of Bacon’s works in Germany and Holland, where 
the Essay on the Human Understanding was composed, may be estimated from the 
number of editions published about the time of Locke’s sojourn there and previously. 
We find Novum Organum, Lugd. Bat. 1645; Ibid., 1650; Ibid., 1660; Opera 
Omnia, Francof., 1665; Opera Omnia, Amst., 1684; Sermones Fideles, Amst., 1685 ; 
Nat. et Univ. Philos., Ibid., 1685; Opera Omnia, Lips., 1694 ; Opera Omnia, 


Lips., 1694, iterum ; Opuscula, Amst., 1695 ; Opera Omnia, Amst., 1696 ; another 
edition was soon called for ; Opera Omnia, Amst., 1730. 
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that although Locke, as usual, refrains from naming his adversary, 
the language in which he states the view he is combating is almost 
identical with Bacon's own. 


‘Secondary qualities,’ he says, ‘depending all (as has been shown) 
upon the primary qualities of their minute and insensible parts; or if 
not upon them, upon something yet more remote from our compre- 
hension ; it is impossible we should know which have a necessary 
union or inconsistence with one another. Besides this ignorance of 
the primary qualities of the insensible parts of bodies on which depend 
all their secondary qualities, there is yet another and more incurable 

art of our ignorance which sets us more remote from a certain know- 
ledge of the coexistence or in-coexistence (if I may so say) of different 
ideas in the came subject ; and that is, that there is no discoverable 
connexion between any secondary quality and those primary qualities 
which it depends on.’* 


The following passage, in like manner, alludes manifestly to 
the doctrine of forms :— 


‘Could we begin at the other end, and discover what it was wherein 
colour consisted, what made a body lighter or heavier [the very ex- 
amples of Bacon], what texture of parts made it malleable, fusible, and 
fixed, and fit to be dissolved in this sort of liquor, and not in another— 
if, I say, we had such an idea as this of bodies, and could perceive 
wherein all sensible qualities originally consist, and how they are pro- 
duced, we might frame such ideas of them as would furnish us with 
matter of more general knowledge, and enable us to make universal 
propositions that should carry general truth and certainty with them.’ 

‘ But we are so far from being admitted into the secrets of nature, 
that we scarce so much as ever approach the first entrance towards 
them ; for we are wont to consider the substances we meet with, each 
of them as an entire thing by itself, having all its qualities in itself, 
and independent of other things, overlooking, for the most part, the 
operations of those invisible fluids they are encompassed with, and 
upon whose motions and operations depend the greatest part of those 
qualities which are taken notice of in them.’ 

Having given instances, he proceeds :— 


* We are then quite out of the way when we think that things con- 
tain within themselves the qualities that appear to us in them; and 
we in vain search for that constitution within the body of a fly or an 
elephant, upon which depend those qualities and powers we observe in 
them ; for which, to understand them aright, we ought to look not 
only beyond this our earth and atmosphere, but even beyond the sun 
or remotest star our eyes have yet discovered . . . . The great parts 
and wheels, as I may so say, of this stupendous structure of the 
universe, may, for aught we know, have such a connexion and de- 
pendence in their influences and operations one upon another, that 


* Essay, bk. iv. chap. 8, §§ 11, 12. + Chap. 6.§ 10. 
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perhaps things in this our mansion would put on quite another face 
and cease to be what they are, if some one of the stars or great bodies 
incomprehensibly remote from us should cease to be or move as it does. 
This is certain : things, however absolute and entire they seem in them- 
selves, are but retainers to other parts of nature for that which they 
are most taken notice of by us.’* 


Before we can have any tolerable knowledge of a general cha- 
racter about substances 


‘We must first know what changes the primary qualities of one 
body do regularly produce in the primary qualities of another, and 
how. Secondly, we must know what primary qualities of any body 
produce certain sensations or ideas inus. ‘This is, in truth, no less than 
to know all the effects of matter under its divers modifications of bulk, 
figure, cohesion of parts, motion, and rest, which I think everybody 
will allow is utterly impossible to be known by us without revelation.’ 


And finally, in the twenty-fifth section of the third chapter the 
doctrine which Locke is opposing is expounded in words which 
we have adopted above as expressing with accuracy the object 
which Bacon proposed to himself. 

When we find Locke thus denying the possibility of precisely 
that kind of knowledge, the search after which was the special 
characteristic of Bacon’s philosophy, using, too, Bacon's ex- 
amples, and almost his words, can there be a doubt that it was 
the Instaurator Scientiarum himself against whom his arguments 
were directed ? And this consideration, by the way, enables us 
to vindicate Locke from the charge of neglecting induction in his 
enumeration of the modes of knowledge. In his terminology 
knowledge meant absolute certainty ; but induction—or in Locke's 
language, experience—can only lead to contingent empirical, and 
therefore probable conclusions. Thus the propositions, ‘ All men 
‘are poisoned by hemlock, all men sleep at intervals, no men 
‘are nourished by wood or stones,’ he gives as instances of pro- 
bable, not certain, propositions. And it is plainly the importance 
he attached to his polemic against Bacon which has given ex- 
aggerated proportions to the argument against the scientific cer- 
tainty of empirical knowledge. If he has thereby obscured his 
own views in the sight of modern critics, it is because he has 
succeeded so thoroughly in his main object that the philosophy 
he attacked has silently withdrawn its claims to homage, and 
suffered itself to be confounded with its scornfully-treated pre- 
decessors. 

Bacon was, indeed, far from conceiving that his method was 
perfect ; on the contrary, he expected that the arts of discovery 


* Essay, bk. iv. chap 6, § 11. + Ibid. § 14. 
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would grow with the discoveries themselves. But if we look 
abroad for any art of discovery in the present day we shall look 
in vain. Bacon’s has been given up as impracticable, and no 
other has taken its place. All the inquiries, all the discoveries 
of modern times, have been made in the way which Bacon de- 
scribed as experientia literata; for he comprehended in it the 
ascertainment of contingent empirical laws, and the application 
of such knowledge to practical invention. Even in this his 
expectations have not been quite fulfilled. 

But there is one branch of Bacon’s philosophy to which he 
attached as much importance as to the investigation of forms, 
and which is practical and feasible—viz., his method of syste- 
matically collecting observations and experiments. We have 
something like it in the collections of observations on mag- 
netism, on currents, winds, &c. In these cases we have a central 
body of philosophers tabulating, as we may say, the desiderata 
of science, and indicating the kind of observations to be made; 
and we have, on the other hand, a host of observers, more or less 
scientific, employed in filling up the indicated tables of instances. 
This method is more particularly useful in ascertaining the laws 
of phenomena. The ascertainment of laws is, as Dr. Whewell 
observes, a necessary preliminary to the attempt to discuss the 
cause ; and the omission of it isa grave defect in Bacon’s system. 
Mr. Mill, indeed, has endeavoured to show that the distinction 
of laws and causes is without foundation. We need not enter 
into this question ; it is sufficient to observe that the modes of 
inquiry in the two cases are wholly different. In seeking for 
laws we proceed synthetically ; in searching for a cause analyti- 
cally. In the latter case, we directly seek the antecedent ; in the 
former, we suspend this search, and are for the present satisfied 
te remain in ignorance. 

It is not easy for a large number of distant and independent 
observers to follow a regular system in their inquiries; but if 
societies are of any use whatever, this is the direction in which 
their usefulness ought to be most conspicuous. We have no 
colleges of chemistry and physics, but societies may very well take 
their place. By means of these and of the scientific journals, men 
of science do maintain a constant intercourse; but they have never 
used them to any extent for the purpose of division of labour. It is 
not to be expected that an experimenter will readily give up an in- 
teresting investigation because another, of whom he knows little, 
is engaged in the same, and their labour would be more fruitful 
if employed on different branches of the subject. And, indeed, 
the waste of labour which thus takes place, is to some extent 
compensated by the advantages derived from the application of 
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different minds to the same inquiry. Errors are eliminated, and 
in the course of actual experiment, different views and different 
paths of investigation are suggested to the several observers, 
which would never have occurred from merely reading the account 
of another. Nevertheless, the benefit of the division of labour, as 
far as it is attainable, is beyond question. An investigator is often 
annoyed to find that he has been devoting his time to a pursuit 
in which a fellow-labourer has already left him far behind. Had 
he but made his acquaintance earlier he might have been ex- 
tracting the ore where he is now only searching for the vein. One 
of the functions of the British Association is to prevent this, and 
they act quite on Bacon's principle when they annually appoint 
committees or individuals to examine and report on certain 
definite subjects of investigation. 

We have more than once spoken of Bacon's object as practical, 
and Lord Macaulay has taken pains to show that the great end 
he proposed to himself was utility, to augment the comforts of 
life. This, we think, is likely to give a very false impression of 
his philosophy. The student does not need to be told that 
Bacon constantly warns against the premature seeking of utility ; 
he insists that not fruitful experiments should be sought, but 
instructive. But he goes much farther than this. Supposing 
that it might be objected to him that his frequent mention of 
practical applications had a mechanical sound, grating to the 
scientific ear, he affirms that practical results were not only 
beneficial to men, but were pledges of truth ; for that truth is both 
discovered and proved more readily by the indications of practice 
than by reasoning or sense.* ‘Cum puritas contemplationum 
‘atque substructio et inventio operum prorsus eisdem rebus 
‘nitantur et simul perficiantur.t And again more decidedly : 
‘Truth and utility are in this respect absolutely the same ;{ and 
‘even practical results are to be valued more as pledges of the 
‘truth, than on account of the advantages of life.’ 

Considering, then, Bacon’s frequent warnings against the pre- 
mature seeking for ‘fruit,’ and his anxiety for the ‘ experimenta 
lucifera’ rather than ‘ fructifera,’ we think ourselves justified in 
saying that Lord Macaulay was not successful in finding the key 
to the Baconian doctrine. Two words, he said, formed the key— 
Utility and Progress. Were we to give a key in two words we 
should say—Light and Patience. 


* Cogitata et Visa. + Instaur. partis secunds delineatio. 
t So Mr. Spedding translates ‘ipsissime res,’ apparently with reason. Nov. 
Org., lib. i. Aph. 124. Cf. also Aph. 129. 
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Ant. VII.—(1.) The Value of the Steam Plough in English Agri- 
culture. ‘Times,’ August 31st, 1858. 

(2.) Prize Essay on the Application of Steam Power to the Cultiva- 
tion of the Soil. By JoHN ALGERNON CLARKE. ‘ Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society.’ Vol. XX. 1859. 

(3.) Progress and Profit of the Steam Plough. ‘Times,’ January 4th, 
1860. 


(4.) A Letter on Steam Cultivation. Addressed to the Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. By Smita, of Woolston, 
Bucks. London: J. Wesley and Co. 

(5.) Reports of Farms under Steam Husbandry, in the ‘ Agricultural 
Gazette.’ 


(6.) Accounts of Trials of Steam Cultivators at Leeds, in the ‘Times,’ 
July, 1861, &. &e. 


A SPADEFUL of earth—who has fully analysed its composition, 
and declared the sum total of its inherent virtues? A spit of 
loam, of flinty sand, of moist peat-mould, a clod of concreted 
marl, a lump of agglutinous clay ; the geologist will tell you how 
each varied material derived its formation from fire and flood and 
the collections of organic life, how it received its order of deposi- 
tion in deep ocean bottoms, in muddy estuaries, or lacustrine 
valleys, or became spread as the débris of inundation and cata- 
strophe over the eroded surface of the original stratifications. The 
chemist, again, searching into properties and qualities, will tell 
you that the several mineral ingredients of each specimen of soil 
are identical with alkalies, acids, and other ‘chemicals,’ which 
work such wonders of solution, combination, and precipitation, 
in his test-tubes and retorts. For soils are mainly composed of 
silica and alumina, of lime and magnesia, soda and potash, 
sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, and iron ; salts and earths, which 
are but the rusts of certain metals. The alumina, for instance, 
is compounded of three parts of oxygen gas, combined with two 
parts of the silvery-looking metal called aluminium ; so that in 
strong land, containing sixty per cent. of clay, there exists 
enough of this precious metal (in a state of oxide or rust) in one 
acre of ground six inches deep, to make ninety tons’ weight of 
tea-spoons! Is it possible that the chief part of a sticky soil we 
find so awkward to cultivate is really the rust of this light, 
shining silver, and, as a matter of fact, is at the same time 
nothing less than so much dust of rubies, sapphires, and other 
gems present in our fields in immense quantities, in the form of 
a white powder easily extractable by the chemist? Earth is, 
indeed, a storehouse of the constituents upon which plants feed 
and build up their manifold tissues; but it is also something 
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more than an inert passive material, helplessly subjected to the 
natural culture of the elements, coalescing into’ an impervious 
mass under prolonged wetness and pressure, and bursting into 
myriad atoms when frost congeals the moisture in its interstices. 
Soil has been discovered to be an incessantly active and powerful 
agent, busy as the living rootlets of vegetation. It seizes with 
avidity the gaseous nutriment for plants that, washed out of the 
atmosphere and carried down by rains and melting snows, filtrates 
through its cavities and permeates its capillary pores ; the year’s 
downfall of three thousand hogsheads of water per acre bringing 
as much of the costly ammonia as is contained in a dressing of 
guano or a coating of farmyard dung. But more wonderful still, 
when simply brought into contact with the air, soil exerts a 
mysterious chemical action by which the atmospheric riches of 
ammonia, nitric acid, &c., are abstracted and powerfully appro- 
priated by the particles of earth, to be yielded up only to the 
magic spongioles of roots which pasture upon them. 

Ten years ago, Professor Way made the following experiment, 
simple in itself, yet marvellous in the insight it afforded into the 
functions and capacities of the ground. Having filled a bottle 
with air impregnated with the volatile carbonate of ammonia 
(smelling salts), so as to be highly pungent to the smell, he 
threw in a little ordinary dry soil, and then shook the bottle once 
or twice. The effect was that the ammoniacal odour was entirely 
destroyed; the dry soil had instantaneously absorbed from the 
air every trace of the ammonia. He filled a tube with small 
fragments of dry clay, and passed through it air highly charged 
with ammoniacal vapour ; and the whole of the gas was arrested. 
He also spread a very thin layer of clay soil on a sheet of paper, 
at the bottom of a large cupboard, in which was a dish con- 
taining water and lumps of carbonate of ammonia heated by a 
gas-flame ; and the soil exposed for several hours to the moist 
atmosphere charged with ammoniacal fumes, was found to have 
permanently absorbed ammonia at the rate of three tons per acre 
of ten inches depth,—equivalent to twenty tons’ weight of guano. 
Hence it appears that a roughly-upturned fallow, or a pulverulent 
seed-bed, sucks from the passing breezes the nitrogenous element 
which they bear in minute but ever-present quantity. As often 
as, by the processes of husbandry, one charge of atmospheric air 
replaces another in the interstices of the soil, the volume freshly 
introduced is at once robbed of its gaseous treasure, so precious 
to all vegetation ; and thus, the more extended superficies we 
can expose by mechanical subdivision, whether upon the upper 
surface or within the internal ‘cavities and passages of the staple, 
—and the greater the indraughts of air we let down into our 
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fields, the larger abundance of this food will be acquired and 
stored in prephration for the service of crops. The power with 
which earth seizes and retains some descriptions of plant-food, in 
defiance of all the natural solvents, has led to the conclusion that 
roots are able, by some hidden process of vital chemistry, to feed 
upon otherwise insoluble particles of aliment with the superficies 
of which they come in contact; and upon this very theory did 
Jethro Tull build his noted system of frequent, perfect, and inter- 
cultural tillage. Still, the action of atmospheric agencies upon 
the constituents of soil is very extensive and important ; the slow 
continuous operation of rain-water holding carbonic. acid in 
solution is found to dissolve substances which resist the most 
biting corrosive acid or the most caustic alkali. Hence, we 
drain our land not only to relieve its wetness, to raise its mean 
temperature by superseding the chilling surface evaporation, and 
to facilitate the varied manipulations of culture, but we bury our 
pipes a yard or two below the upper air, in order that percolating 
streams of rain-water and the following air currents which they 
suck down after them, may fructify the deepest available stratum. 
There are even chemical effects created by the sunbeams, the 
power of light, and in a greater measure of caloric, also electric 
and magnetic influences, all teaching us to open and subdivide, 
to invert and expose, the inmost practicable recesses of a stiff 
subsoil at certain propitious seasons. It is for the profoundly- 
piercing tine of the subsoiler, and the upheaving trenching-share, 
to break through the time-hardened ‘pan’ which the continual 
trampling of teams and the glazing of the sledging plough-sole 
have formed at a few inches’ depth from the surface, and by 
repeated operations to prevent the strong cohesive clay from 
again becoming quickly agglutinated and indurated ; yet, rarely 
indeed can the force of animal power hitherto at the farmer's 
command enable him to do more than slice and tear and cleanse 
a shallow staple of four to seven inches. Actual experience of 
the amelioration of harsh intractile clays into rich porous moulds, 
has amply proved what a power of fertilization and productiveness 
lie in mechanical stirring and comminution of the soil, as well 
as in the husbandry of manuring. The practice of the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, at Lois Weedon, in Northamptonshire, is only one, though 
a very striking instance, in support of the inspired principle, 
‘He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread.’ This 
modern disciple of Tull grows successive crops of wheat for 
many years running, with a yield greater than the average of his 
neighbourhood, yet solely by the toil of the tool and the grubber, 
without the least application of manure. Let the soil breathe ; 
let it inhale with deep inspirations of that atmosphere that can 
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vitalize its life’s blood and confer the power of energic growth ; 
and on unctuous clays and tenacious earths, natively rich in the 
ingredients which enter into the composition of crops, the system 
of purchasing a produce with costly manurial restoratives, may 
be largely superseded by the cheaper treatment of effectual 
tillage, which cleanses from noxious greedy weeds and prepares 
a bed for the burrowing rootlets of crops, while providing their 
requisite nourishment. On such lands, in which our corn-bearing 
Britain rejoices, motive power is the desideratum, rather than 
guano or city sewage. And inventors who have made portable 
in the field the great motor of the industrial world—who have 
yoked the untiring, economical, unlimited steam-engine, in the 
slow, wasteful, extravagant labour of the ox and horse-team— 
have furnished the food-producing community all over the world 
with a means to bigger harvests and fuller folds and byres, 
unsurpassed by any introduction of winter-food roots, discovery 
of artificial manures, or development of early-maturity, meat- 
yielding breeds. Thanks to the steam-plough, the farmer can at 
last lay bare the long hidden fatness of his fields, and completely 
utilize the resources which are latent in ‘ a spadeful of earth.’ 

To aid our conception of the national gain promised by the 
novelty of steam husbandry, let us glance at the features and 
circumstances of agricultural England. It will be needful in our 
survey to omit a large proportion of the kingdom which is not 
strictly rural in its character. Thus, we cast out of our account 
the hay-crofts and accommodation-pastures, the potato-ground 
and vegetable gardens that smile under the sooty atmosphere 
about our thronging factories. We omit the coal-fields of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland, of Cumberland, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire, of the West Riding and Derbyshire, the collieries of 
Leicestershire, Staffordshire, Shropshire and Flint, of Gloucester- 
shire and Glamorgan; where men are too busily excavating 
mineral treasures to till the carbonaceous earth; where grim 
machinery, and blazing furnaces, and rattling tramways mar the 
plain, or wet bleak moors, sheltering only game and scanty sheep 
among the whins and heather, send down rivulets to be embanked 
as canals for traffic, and dammed into reservoirs for plunging 
mill-wheels. We do not include the mere sheep-farming of wild 
districts like the Northumberland and Yorkshire moorlands, the 
Cumbrian fells and mountains, the rocky fortresses of Snowdonia, 
and the lofty ranges of both North and South Wales, with their 
metallic mines and slate-quarries ; where only instances of hus- 
bandry meet us such as the tapping of spongy mosses among the 
hills, hay-making and dairying in the meadow vales, with spots of 
secluded cultivation that gladden as fruitful oases the bare soli- 
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tudes of a mountain country. Slight materials for a description 
of farming also exist over large portions of numerous counties 
partly agricultural, partly manufacturing and mining ; as, for in- 
stance, in the Peak of Derbyshire—an elevated tract of barren 
grits, furnishing springs and waterfalls for the cotton-spinner, 
and of caverned limestones, into which the metalliferous veins 
entice the adventurous miner; on the wilds of Salop, or the 
granite ridges of Devon; or again, on the slaty wastes of West 
Cornwall,—where men seek underground the precious load, and 
the country groans with ponderous engines ; or where (as at St. 
Austel) they dig clay only for the potter, the turbid streams 
making the land seem literally to ‘flow with milk,’ if not with 
‘honey.’ And still further, our agricultural provinces themselves 
present districts like the Charnwood of Leicestershire—yielding 
the road-making sienite of Mount Sorrel; the ferny heaths of 
Norfolk and Suffolk; the worthless sands of Berkshire and Hants, 
and the scarce pastured downs of Wilts and Sussex; to which 
may be added broad belts of useless woodland, and many a so- 
called forest. In all, about one-sixth of the entire surface of 
England and Wales is considered as unfit for the purposes of 
cultivation ; leaving some thirty-one millions of acres for arable, 
pasture, and meadow, for gardens and orchards, for parks and 
plantations, for towns, and roads, and railways, and rivers. Now, 
unlike an America with boundless backwoods and green savan- 
nahs, or even an old-world kingdom with vast common-lands and 
unfenced waste to occupy surplus husbandmen with plough 
and mattock, England has reduced its rustic population to the 
condition of restricted Hollanders, who must either stretch sea- 
ward the shores of their artificial territory, or else utilize more 
prolifically their thickly-peopled domain. With few and narrow 
exceptions, our great fen levels are drained, our alluvial salt- 
marshes embanked, our peat-mosses consolidated, our wolds and 
upland heaths reclaimed, our copses grubbed and cleared, our 
lowland wastes and commons inclosed and tilled; and the moor- 
lands which do not rise to a too inclement altitude, are en- 
croached upon by arable plots that, creeping up the bouldered 
steeps and conquering ling and brushwood by fire and pick, map 
out farms of green crop and yellow grain upon the bleak and 
stormy hills. Under the pressure of a rapid increase of popula- 
tion, the owners of fields have pushed out their boundaries in all 
available acquisitions ; fences have been reduced, roads restricted, 
brooks confined, timber hewn and removed, spare nooks brought 
under culture, and inferior grazing lands broken to the plough. 
There are exceptional cases of reclaimable waste, where personal 
convenience or the waywardness of individuals encourage the pre- 
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sence of the grouse or the heron, or where deficiency of funds 
and poverty of public spirit leave rich warp-lands to the tide; 
and there are wastes that would yield a livelihood to the cotter’s 
spade, if not to the farmer's mechanism and manures, did our 
legal and prescriptive privileges foster such domestic coloniza- 
tion. Still, the principal tracts remaining uncultivated are such 
as, from their weak and ungrateful soil, or their unfavourable 
elevation and climate, border upon the condition of barren wilds 
doomed to continue outlying and profitless. We are limited, 
then, to this position, that but little increase of agricultural pro- 
duction can be effected as heretofore by cutting out and reclaim- 
ing new estates, compared with what may be possible by improv- 
ing the old. 

While there has been a steady diminution, and latterly almost 
a cessation of inclosures, during the present century, the inhabi- 
tants have kept multiplying with accelerated speed: so that the 
proportion of cultivated land to each individual is one-fourth less 
than it was fifty years ago. And so far from the growing increase 
in the average yield per acre keeping pace with the multiplication 
of mouths to be fed, the most reliable estimates fix the increase 
of our harvests at some 12 per cent. in ten years, while the im- 
portation of foreign grain and flour is enlarging 120 per cent. in 
the same time. Agriculture does not even find employment and 
subsistence for its own sons and daughters; these being com- 
pelled to migrate to the industrial cities, or to transport their 
vigour and intelligence to far-off climes. 

Augmented gross production must be looked for in improved 
farm-practice ; and indeed the simple extension of the best modes 
of husbandry already pursued in the districts to which they are 
adapted, might at the least double our aggregate crops, and load 
the stalls of our markets with a double weight of flesh and 
poultry, and products of the cleanly dairy. But in our condition 
of fettered fee-simple, of life-interest and mortgage, of will- 
tenancy and strict covenants, of game-preserving and little 
tenants’-right, such a spread of good management, if not impos- 
sible, is at any rate too tedious and unlikely to become a prompt 
means of relief for our straitened agriculture. Not a quarter of 
our drainable acres have yet been pierced with tiles ; compara- 
tively few homesteads have become transformed into ‘ desirable 
residences’ for live-stock, or fitted with the modern requisite of a 
millful of machinery for manipulating and cooking their home- 
grown or far-fetched foods. Rents betoken no sign of falling, 
while retired men of earnings in commerce and manufacture bid 
against the business husbandman for the tasty recreation of a 
country life that does not pay. Labour ought certainly to ad- 
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vance its scale of livelihood ; and social and governmental levies 
must make heavier requisitions upon the farmer's purse. Yet, 
though expenses must increase, markets inexorably depress the 
quotations for produce in obedience to an open world-wide com- 
petition. Hence the farmer seeks in every quarter for ready 
means of battling with the exigencies of his position. And 
while the permanent improvements of estates may linger or creep 
slowly onwards, smaller and handier resources have come to the 
aid of the spirited occupier. He is availing himself of imported 
and manufactured feeding-stuffs for cattle, at an enormous expen- 
diture every year; he maintains a great trade in the phosphatic 
bone, the sea-birds’ guano, and abundant home and foreign fer- 
tilizers ; he employs more largely than ever the most scientific 
and capable machinery for expediting and economizing every 
process of his art. Steam-engines alone are being supplied him 
at the rate of some ten thousand horse-power per annum ; and 
these thrashing, grinding, pulping, slicing, convenient, powerful, 
labour-saving agents are renovating the whole round of agricul- 
tural mechanics, training the farmer himself to a manufacturing 
alertness, and raising the dull peasantry into skilful, well-paid 
workmen. And principal among the means of self-help thus pro- 
vided for the enterprising tenant, must be classed the great agri- 
cultural feat of our age—the achievement of tillage by the steam- 
engine. It will be long before our town sewage is injected through 
pipage and spirted by hydrants and hose over environs of meadow 
and market: garden; it will be long before our wandering mill- 
streams and flooding rivers are curbed and reformed into deep 
drainage water-ways of correct engineering level and section; 
but, judging by sample results already attained, farmers of heavy 
land at least will find in the rapidly extending use of the steam- 
plough a remedy and instrument of profit comparable to what 
the jenny once was to the cotton-spinners. There is no doubt, 
in fact, that the moist and sticky districts of our country will be 
completely remodelled by steam cultivation, now become so cheap 
as to be within easy purchase of any average manager. For the 
deep ponderous lanes and farm roadways must be made high, 
hard, and sound, to bear the tread of the engine; the tortuous 
watercourse will be straightened that the fields may be squared, 
and the drain-water led into convenient tanks whereat the new 
motive power may drink ; straggling brambly fences, harbouring 
vermin, and eating up a great proportion of surface, will be up- 
rooted or tidied, that good ground may be laid open to the steam- 
driven share; game-infested spinneys and covers of wasteful 
underwood, as well as overshadowing hedge-row timber, will be 
felled and extirpated to give space and air toa culture demanding 
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large inclosures ; and the undulating curving ridges, half-agri- 
cultural, half-aquatic, which have for centuries professed to dry 
one-half the area of a clay farm by sinking the remainder into 
soaked and sodden furrows, will be thrown down and levelled— 
the heaviest rainfall filtering freely downward when we cease to 
seal up the passage to our drain-tiles by the pugging and glazing 
of iron-shod horse-hoofs and implements of traction tillage. In 
course of time, too, this revolution in out-door management 
cannot fail to bring reform into the land-steward’s office, and to 
make a stir among the tin boxes and tape-tied bundles of the 
landlord's solicitor; and antiquated leases will no longer bind 
the farmer not to be spirited or improving. 

But now let us look at steam-husbandry in practice ; gleaning 
the gist of the publications named at the head of this article, in 
addition to matters of our own personal observation. 

There may be advantages in steam tilling the really ‘ light 
soils, the flinty chalks, the poor weak sands, the thin brash 
covering the oolite limestone, the trap soils, and so on, which 
have a very extensive distribution ; but it is on land requiring 
labour rather than manure that we must look for the first and 
most striking gain. The friable loams, and other soils of a quality 
less tenacious than actual clay, embrace a large share of our arable 
acres ; being found interspersed both in strong clay and light-land 
districts ; occurring upon the drift beds covering various geological 
formations; on the green-sand, oolite, new red sandstone; and 
formingalmost the whole of the alluvial tracts ofdeep land free from 
stones. Here is an immense field for subsoiling and trenching ; 
deepening the stratum of staple soil, either by disintegrating the 
underlying rock, or the cemented artificial ‘pan,’ or by uplifting from 
a foot depth the sublying bed of raw earth, or gravelly clay, 
which may need only air and light in order to become fertile as 
the upper surface of the field. But such doubling of the crop- 
bearing capabilities of each acre—as proved by the few existing 
examples of regular 9-inch ploughing and 12-inch subsoiling— 
is prevented upon entire farms by the insufficiency of the ordinary 
teams that can be spared for the extra labour, and still more by 
the necessity that exists for properly cleaning the upper soil of 
infesting root-weeds before burying it under an upturned subsoil. 
For it is a fact, that over a large portion of our country, the 
agriculture is conducted, not so much with a view to the wants 
of the fold, the stall, or the corn-market, as to the requirements of 
that exacting class of root-weeds rather unbotanically classed to- 
gether as ‘ couch.’ With creeping and matting runners for ever 
being subdivided by the processes of tillage, and each joint starting 
a fresh plant on its own account, this pertinacious and ineradi- 
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cable enemy—a real vegetable vermin— burrows deep in light moist 
soils, and infests the stronger lands, which are less easily worked 
by ploughshare and grubbing tine; and untold numbers of acres 
in good heart are obliged to be sacrificed to its presence, and 
fallowed, with or without a ‘cleaning’ crop, when they should be 
bearing a good harvest of grain. We wage a continual warfare 
against this insidious abstracter of the nutriment of crops. Where 
an early harvest season, or where a small breadth of peas and 
beans, enable the horse-labour of the farm to be largely engaged 
in autumn culture of wheat-stubbles, we break up the root-infested 
ground to the scorching ordeal of a September sun ; but in the 
generality of districts, the teams are too busy in this baking season 
with harvest carting, preparing land for wheat seeding, and other 
labours, to till the next year's fallow. So we have recourse to wet 
winter ploughings that cannot half sever and shatter the soil ; 
cross-ploughing in spring, followed by a tedious succession of 
scuffiings to lift out with tines and prongs, and by repeated 
ploughings to turn up fresh coats of couch, for harrowings, 
rollings, rakings, and hand-pickings to shake out, gather, and 
remove. Steam-cultivation, however, completely alters the case. 
The steam-driven scarifier anticipates and prevents most of this 
costly and delaying business by ‘ smashing-up’ the hard stubble 
in autumn, exposing the root-weed naked on the surface, and 
causing annual weeds to grow and be destroyed. On clay land 
the couch is thus killed ; and on loams several spring ploughings 
and grubbings for its extirpation are wholly saved; in both 
the soil is fertilized by the longer exposure to atmospheric 
agencies, a greater amount of moisture is conserved in the ground 
through the spring and early summer, ready for the thirsty man- 
gold and turnip; and the sowing time for these crops is much 
forwarded,—a point of first importance for growing a weighty and 
healthy produce. 

In preparing a seed-bed for corn crops, the steam-engine is 
found to work more acres per day than were ploughed by the 
proportion of horse-teams it has displaced, and thus the sowing 
is forwarded, and the farmer has a greater choice of the most 
favourable weather for depositing the precious kernels in a soil 
which is fickle to rain and shine. The tillage, also, is of superior 
value when done ; owing to the thorough division and loosening of 
the texture of the ground by the rapid motion of the implement, 
the freedom from injurious pressure and sledging action upon the 
under soil as by the common plough, and from the soddening and 
sealing up of the interstitial spaces for air and moisture by the 
trampling of teams in any but the driest weather. And then 
there is to be added the smaller consideration of the relative cheap- 
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ness of performance of the same amount of labour ;—found to 
be thirty, fifty, and in difficult operations, sixty or seventy per 
cent. in favour of steam over animal power. 

But the most marked superiority of steam over horse-power 
tillage is on our real heavy lands. Geologically speaking, these 
consist of the London clay, the plastic clay, the weald clay, the 
gault clay, the Oxford clay, the blue lias, the clays of the oolite 
and coal formations, the chalk, marl, and drift, till or boulder 
clay ; all more or less stiff, adhesive, retentive of moisture, and 
intractable when either wet or dry; properly workable by the 
plough only for a short time in autumn, and for a less interval 
during the capricious weather of spring. Though chemically 
rich in the mineral constituents of all crops, most of the soils are so 
agglutinous in quality, and so stubborn in texture, that they are 
physically of inferior value. And as perfect draining, deep and 
frequent subsoiling, liming, clay-burning, and other costly means 
of ameliorating the mechanical condition of strong land,can be only 
partially practised and slowly extended, with our present circum- 
stances of land tenure, the clay-land farmer is at a ruinous ex- 
pense for the shallow and imperfect culture which alone he is or- 
dinarily in a position to carry out ; having to maintain throughout 
the whole year an extra large force of horse or ox teams, in order 
to accomplish, if possible, during the few favourable days, the pre- 
paration of seed-beds, that on lighter lands may be extended 
over a much longer period. And not only are the expenses great, 
the description of cropping grown is limited, roots aud stock-farm- 
ing being debarred from a great extent of clay land; and even 
the green crops are very precarious, and yielding far less an average 
over a whole farm than would be the case if every field were sown \ 
at the most suitable moment. And again, no class of soil suffers 
so much from the pugging footsteps of the long four-horse team, 
making bricks of the furrow-slice and subsoil that should be 
opened and lightened and crumbled for warm air and moisture to 
permeate at will, and for delicate rootlets to ramify and feed in. 

And now let us look at sample cases, out of the hundreds which 
we are glad to say may be counted in various parts of Great 
Britain. Have our readers ever seen a steam-plough? If not, 
we must inform them that it is a very different engine from that 
clever theoretical invention pictured in the Clay Farm Chronicles 
of Mr. Wren Hoskyns. Mr. Romaine, of Canada, and other 
ingenious men, are endeavouring to realize that idea of a loco- 
motive steam-engine slowly travelling over the land, while digging 
up the ground with a revolving set of spade-like cutters mounted 
behind. But the steam-cultivators at present coming into com- 
mon use are of a less advanced principle ; they simply apply the 
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force of a steam-engine stationed at one end of a field, to haul 
the old plough or grubber, modified in form to suit. the new 
power. ‘Two systems are now prominent. A common portable 
agricultural engine is stationed at one corner of a field, and by 
belt or connecting-spindle drives a windlass having two drums, 
one winding on, the other paying out a wire-rope. This rope is 
laid round the plot to be cultivated, passing round pulleys bung 
to fluked anchors, which are set in holes dug in the ground. The 
two anchors opposite the ends of the furrow or track of the im- 
plement being shifted by hand from one hole to another as the 
work proceeds. Mr. Smith, of Woolston, near Bletchley, Bucks, 
introduced the method in connexion with powerful scanfying or 
grubbing implements, the ridging-plough and the subsoiler. The 
grubber ‘smashes up’ stubble land in autumn, without turning 
over the broken pieces; weeds are thus exposed and destroyed by 
the hot and dry weather; and the trench or double-mouldboard 
plough throws up the ground into baulks, drills, or ridges, for 
winter exposure. The course of husbandry is as follows. The 
wheat stubble is manured directly after harvest, and this is 
covered in yard-wide ridges by the trench plough, at the same 
time leaving the bottoms of the trenches bare to the depth of 
nine inches. After a while, a subsoil plough breaks up these 
bottoms four or five inches deeper still, and so the fallow lies 
until spring. In April and May it is only necessary to hand-hoe 
the weeds, and sow mangold or turnips on the crests of the ridges, 
pulverized as they are with the frosts of winter. After the root- 
crop is consumed, the trench plough breaks up the ground, which 
being crossed by a horse-worked grubber in spring, is ready for 
barley-sowing. The next year's crop is clover, which again is 
ploughed up by horses for wheat. The wheat stubbles are pre- 
pared by steam as for roots, and sown with beans, and the bean 
stubbles are prepared for wheat by one breaking up with the 
steam-grubber and a couple of cross-grubbings by horse power. 
Mr. Smith has a double-cylinder eight-horse engine to work his 
little farm, which includes 110 acres of arable land, all of it 
heavy land, but forty acres lay naturally on exceedingly stiff 
clay. His tabular statement of costs and quantities shows that 
on the heavier land the seed-beds for seventeen successive crops 
require thirty-nine operations (including horse as well as steam 
work), at an average cost of 10s. 10d. per acre for each crop. 
On the lighter land, the seed-beds for thirty-six crops require 
forty-nine operations, at an average cost of 8s. 4d. an acre for 
each crop. Now, in ordinary farming it has been shown that on 
heavy land, eighteen operations are required for the seed-beds of 
seven crops, at an average cost of 21s. 4d. an acxe for each crop, 
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—just double the expense of the Woolston system. And on 
lighter soil, eleven operations are requisite to prepare the seed- 
beds of four crops, at an average cost of 12s. 3d. for each crop, 
one-half more than by the Woolston system. But saving in 
tillage expenses is the least part of the gain. The increase in the 
produce of corn on Mr. Smith's farm is considered to be twelve 
bushels an acre, that is, 2. to 3l. per acre annually, on half the 
farm, due to the deeper and better tillage. The growth of 
roots and clover to an extent impossible before, and the im- 
provement in the character and quality of the soil itself, are 
estimated as having enhanced the value of the fee-simple at least 
15l. per acre. Putting the land into ridges and subsoiling 
between them before the frost sets in, completely alters the 
character of clay land; and the extent to which crops may be 
taken one after another on such soils—natively rich, though 
defective in mechanical texture—is astonishing; indeed, the 
Woolston fields show what extraordinary results follow tillage 
alone, with very little use of enriching manures. We should add 
that the price of the steam machinery adapted for this system of 
culture, and also for common ploughing, as manufactured by the 
Messrs. Howard, of Britannia Ironworks, Bedford, is about 2501., 
exclusive of the engine. 

The other system to which we referred is that of Mr. John 
Fowler, of 28, Cornhill. The peculiarity is, that instead of 
wire-rope being coiled upon barrels, it is simply gripped tightly 
in a groove upon a single drum, the rope being thus ‘ endless,’ 
passing round the actuating drum at one end of the field, and 
round a pulley anchored at the other. The drum is attached 
beneath the boiler of an engine, which shifts itself forward at 
intervals along the headland; and the anchorage is made self- 
travelling, with sharp disc wheels which cut into the ground, and 
present a resistance sideways to the pull of the ploughing-rope. 
But the drum may be stationed on a separate frame, near to the 
engine in one corner of the field, and driven by belt or connecting- 
spindle, the rope being led round the plot to be ploughed by 
means of two anchorages, one at each end of the furrow. By 
mechanism in the implement a sufficient strain is maintained 
upon the slack portion of the rope (or that which is not engaged 
in hauling the implement) to hold it up off the ground, all its 
weight thus riding upon friction-roller ‘ porters,’ and so consum- 
ing much less motive power in friction than when a large pro- 
portion of the rope drags upontheland. The price of the appa- 
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about 2801. 
Out of many cases of great advantage in adopting the steam- 
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plough, we may take that of Mr. Langston, M.P., on whose farm 
of eight hundred acres of heavy arable land, near Chipping 
Norton, it has been very successful. Excepting in light summer 
work, three horses, or four oxen, were required in turning a 
shallow furrow four or five inches deep, costing about 14s. per 
acre. The steam-plough accomplishes six acres a day, eight, or 
sometimes ten inches in depth, at a total cost of about 7s. an acre. 
But this work done at half-price is at double depth; and so loose 
and friable is the ground made, that a great deal of harrowing 
and clod-crushing is dispensed with. In preparing for a fallow 
crop, the saving is very great. The ordinary tilling by horses, 
when the land is tolerably free from couch, consists of one heavy 
and two light ploughings, three scufflings, and twice rolling and 
harrowing, costing altogether 55s. per acre. But by steam there 
is one breaking-up in dry autumn weather, two scufflings, and 
twice rolling and harrowing, costing only 27s. per acre, a gain of 
28s. an acre upon a fifth of the whole farm thus accruing from 
the mere superiority of the first process rendering fewer after 
operations necessary. The much greater profit arising from 
& permanent improvement in the soil, and the increase of produce 
in all kinds of cropping, is being gradually felt; and while a 
course of years must pass before reliable facts can be forthcoming 
on this head, sufficient is already known to satisfy Mr. Langston 
of the great benefit certainly arising from the substitution of 
the cheap steam-plough for a large proportion of his expensive 
teams. 

We conclude with the experience of Mr. Holland, M.P., of 
Dumbleton Hall, Evesham, on very stiff soil; but there are 
plenty of instances where a light soil is being cultivated by 
steam-power with great advantage over the slow horse-teams. On 
400 acres managed on a four-course rotation, the number of 
acres to be annually ploughed or scarified by the engine amount 
to 600, which require ninety days, including time occupied in 
removals of the machinery from one field to another. The daily 
working expenses of the 12-horse power machine are—for Jabour, 
lls. 9d; horse with water-cart, 3s.; half a ton of coals, 7s.; 
oil, 1s.; making altogether 11. 2s. 2d. The items of repairs, 
depreciation, and interest upon first cost of the engine, machinery, 
rope, and implements, amount to about 1l. 10s. per day; thus 
bringing the total cost to 2U. 12s. 9d. daily, or 2371. 7s. 6d. a year. 
The steam-plough has displaced ten out of the twenty horses 
previously kept; so that the stable expenditure is reduced by 
one half. The keep of a working horse Mr. Holland finds to be 
301. a year, including blacksmiths’, saddlers’, and farriers’ bills, 
and the cost of maintaining the value of the team undepreciated. 
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To this 300/. a year for the ten horses must be added the wages 
of the men who worked them, and the wear and tear of their 
implements, reckoned at 17/. 10s. per horse, or 1751. for the 
ten. Hence an outlay of 4751. is saved by dispensing with ten 
horses. But then, as these horses were not simply sent off the 
farm, but were turned into cash — namely, about 375/., the 
interest of this, at 5 per cent., gives a further sum of 18l. 15s. 
into pocket. The case therefore stands thus :—Mr. Holland pays 
yearly 2371. 7s. 6d. for steam tillage, and receives back, or keeps 
still in purse, 4931. 15s., which would otherwise have been in- 
curred in horse-labour. The difference of 2561. 7s. 6d. is the 
direct pecuniary profit per annum obtained by the adoption of 
steam in place of half the usual force of horse teams; this is at 
the rate of 13s. per acre on the 400 acres. 

But the actual saving of tillage expenses is a small part of the 
benefit ; though this alone makes it well worth the farmer's while 
to exchange a portion of his horses for a steam-plough—the re- 
maining teams being necessary for cartage of crops to the home- 
stead, of manure to the fields, and of final produce to market. 
Look at the item of acceleration of time occupied in any one 
preparation for sowing. As four horses plough an acre of Mr. 
Holland’s land in a day, the ten horses suld off were masters of 
only 24 acres per day; yet the steam-engine averages more than 
5 acres a day; that is, one half the tillage force of the farm has 
been replaced by a machine equal in acreage performance to the 
whole ; the tillage power of the farm has been increased one half, 
so that what was three days’ work can now be finished in two. 
Every husbandman knows, from painful experience, that loss of 
time in most sowing seasons is equivalent to a certain deficiency 
in the produce ; while getting in the seed at the most favourable 
smile of weather is a sure step toward a better yield. In the 
management of tenacious soils, dispatch is a momentous point, 
often making the difference between a fair crop and no crop at 
all. It is certain, then, that the expedition of the steam-plough 
must be felt by the farmer in a larger annual produce. Again, 
there is the still more important advantage of being able to re- 
frain from working land in an unduly moist state, and at all times 
avoiding that trampling and poaching by horses’ feet, which is so 
injurious both to the temper of the staple and the permeability of 
the subjacent clay. Indeed, the extra porosity obtained by the 
rapidly-moving, shattering steam implement, has been found, in a 
great many instances, to give an increase of yield as compared 
with horse ploughing, when merely tried in one operation for 
corn-sowing. Still further, we have the greater depth of soil 
worked ; that is, eight to ten-inch-deep ploughing for most crops, 
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and six-inch for wheat, in place of the former shallow culture. 
And as every inch of depth on an acre of land gives one hundred 
tons of soil, Mr. Holland must have brought into mechanical cul- 
tivation one half more (or perhaps double) the mass of earth he 
had previously under the influence of his implements. In effect, 
he has enlarged his farm by atleast two hundred acres, without 
extending its superficial area. A course of years can alone 
establish the per-centage of increase of produce that will be de- 
rived from the several sources of hastening spring tillage, avoid- 
ing poaching in wet weather, and acquiring an additional depth 
of staple soil. But if either the theory or practice of agriculture 
be worth anything as guides in the matter, we may safely reckon 
upon say five tons per acre more of roots upon Mr. Holland’s one 
hundred acres of fallow, which, at 8s. a ton for turnips and 
mangold together, come to 40s. per acre, or 2001. a year. In 
the two hundred acres of wheat and barley, the earlier seeding, 
the greater timeliness of operations according to the state of the 
weather, the more efficient breaking and pulverization of the soil, 
the freedom from treading, and the greater depth of ground ob- 
tained for the previous crop of roots, may be estimated (from the 


- evidence of parallel examples) to give an increase of certainly 


four bushes per acre, worth 20s., or a total of 2001. Putting the 
increase of roots and corn together (saying nothing about a more 


' prolific growth of clover), we have 4001. to add to the 2561. 7s. 6d. 


of direct pecuniary profit; making a sum total of about 6561. 
per annum, or 33s. per acre more by the steam-plough. 

Anything like Aladdin’s lamp or unexpected nuggets, are so 
rarely met with by the plodding patient farmer, that calculations 
of grand promise from this or that invention or improvement, 
are sure to provoke a distrustful criticism or perhaps indignant 
contempt. Landlords will want another turn of the screw, tenants 
have not the cash for purchasing ponderous machinery, and so 
on. But the pleasure of ourreview of steam husbandry lies in 
the fact, that very many tenant farmers are buying and employing 
steam-ploughs, with the best results and the greatest help toward 
meeting the demand of rising rents, dearer labour, and stationary 
grain markets. And not only in Great Britain and in Ireland, 
but in our colonies, in Demerara, in Australia, on the Continent, 
in France, Holland, Sweden, Hungary, the steam-engine has 
already ‘put its hand to the plough. At Leeds, Mr. Fowler 
has now a large factory, in which hundreds of hands are engaged 
in constructing every portion of his powerful machines; at 
Bedford, Messrs. Howard have devoted a large portion of their 
magnificent ‘works’ to the production of their own steam- 
cultivating machinery ; and many other makers and inventors 
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throughout the country, are busily employed in contriving and 
supplying various forms of mechanism for economically and 
profitably raising bread and dairy food, and provender for cattle, 
out of a grateful soil. 


Arr. VIII.—(1.) Commentaries on International Law. By R. 
D.C.L.,Q.C. London: 1854. 1857. 

(2.) The Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain Investigated and Illus- 
trated. By AnpRew Ure, M.D., F.R.S. London: Longmans. 
1861. 


Few can doubt, we think, at this side of the Atlantic, that the 
civil war which is raging in America, is viewed in England with 
regret and alarm. Our hopes, our feelings, and our interests as 
a nation, are so bound up with the welfare of the United States, 
that the prospect of any interruption in it can be thought of only 
as a general misfortune. A few old Tories, of the school of 
Sibthorpe, have, indeed, exulted in the heat of debate at the 
breaking up of the great democracy; and we dare say that Sir 
Archibald Alison will descant in solemn ecstasy on the subject. 
We suppose, too, that some French scribblers will inform the 
world that the American Revolution is a source of delight to 
perfidious Albion; and we are sorry to see that our national 
sympathy for a widespread and terrible calamity has met with 
much misconstruction in America. We believe, however, that 
no event has produced more general sorrow in England, or has 
caused more deep apprehension and trouble, than the violent 
disruption of that mighty State which represented us beyond the 
oce and already ranked as a first-rate empire. Our statesmen 
and more farsighted politicians lament the weakening of a 
natural ally in the present critical state of Europe. All English 
thinkers who really sympathize with the fate and progress of free 
institutions, must regret the dismemberment of that Federation 
which, in spite of many defects and misdeeds, was still a type of 
constitutional liberty and of the supremacy of law in a common- 
wealth. We need not say what a generation, still true in the 
main to the faith of Wilberforce, must feel at the prospect of 
the establishment of a vast slaveholding empire in America, 
unchecked by any restraint from the North, with slavery as the 
principle of its being, and the basis of its property and institu- 
tions, with a power of expansion indefinite and portentous, and 
with too probable a hope of support from the imperious 
exigencies of our own commerce. Still less need we notice with 
I12 
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what dismay all educated persons must contemplate the chance of 
the fall of the Free States, or even of their permanent isolation, 
since such an event would infallibly lead to the ruin of civiliza- 
tion in the American continent. And if we pass from American 
interests to those immediately connected with ourselves, the 
interruption of our trade and commerce which the present war 
must of course produce, the decline of our wealth which will be 
its consequence, and the dark contingencies which loom in the 
distance, were our cotton manufacture to be seriously crippled, 
are sufficient pledges that most Englishmen behold the present 
catastrophe with alarm. In fact, with only a few exceptions, we - 
believe there is but one feeling on the subject. 

As regards the responsibility of this fearful contest, it is not 
difficult for a candid mind to charge it on the self-styled 
Confederates. With the one exception of the Morrill tariff— 
itself, too, a retaliatory measure—which unquestionably aims at 
fining the Slave States, and mulcting their industry in the 
interests of the North, the policy of the Federal Government has 
been in the highest degree moderate. Indeed, in the long 
antagonism of interests which has agitated the North and the 
South for years—from the days of Calhoun to those of 
Buchanan—it would be easy to show that in every instance the 
State has sided with the Southern party. In the Dred Scott 
case, the Supreme Court affirmed the principle that property in 
a slave is indefeasible without exception, thus giving up a point 
to the South which had been a subject of bitter contention. 
The Missouri Compromise was long ago abandoned ; the possi- 
bility of extending the Slave States to the far limits of the 
Pacific Ocean was acknowledged by the legislation of Douglas ; 
and the Fugitive Slave Law pledged the Union to an odious 
interference with the North, in the sole interest of the Southern 
planters. Even after the outbreak of the Revolution, Buchanan 
and Lincoln offered terms to Jefferson Davis and the Secessionists, 
which recognised almost every demand for which they had been 
noisily clamouring. The Fugitive Slave Law was to be enforced ; 
the Personal Liberty Bills of the North were condemned as 
vexatious and unconstitutional; and a compromise of the great 
question of Slavery Extension in the territories was welcomed as 
a subject for discussion. After every attempt at conciliation had 
failed, and the Southern States were openly boasting that 
Washington would be sacked by their armies, the attitude of the 
President and the Executive was so peaceable, that by many 
persons it was thought weak, vacillating, and temporizing. And 
now, though blood has been shed profusely, and rebellion stalks 
triumphant through the South, and proclaims the most anarchical 
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projects, it is not impossible that the Confederates would be 
received again into the Union with a full indemnity for past 
offences, and ample concession of most of their claims, on even 
the slightest recognition of the principle of the Federal 
sovereignty. 

In fact, the solitary casus belli which the Southern States can 
honestly allege is, that this principle is not abandoned at their 
bidding ; in other words, that the Government of America will not 
destroy itself at their instance. The ostensible grounds of Davis 
and his faction are weak and idle in the highest degree, if, per- 
haps, we except the Morrill tariff, which, indeed, cannot be -ad- 
judged an exception, unless we assert that fiscal wrong will 
justify instant and bloody rebellion. There is something revolt- 
ing to our minds in the spectacle of these traitorous common- 
wealths who for years have awed and controlled the Union, and 
derived innumerable advantages from it, now putting forward such 
hypocritical excuses for rending their native country in twain as the 
Personal Liberty Bills of the North, or the fact of Mr. Lincoln’s 
election. Admit, as the Times has justly observed, that the 
Northern States think slavery sinful, allow societies to be or- 
ganized to aid and abet the escape of slaves, and have not been 
eager to employ their police in hunting down those unnatural men 
who have laboured in the cause of the negro,—we all know that 
such grievances as these are in no sense a cause of secession. As 
for Mr. Lincoln and his election, what single pretence has there 
been to say that such an event could possibly exclude the Southern 
States from the common territory, would make the judicial tribunal 
sectional, and would be a signal for a war upon slavery? ‘These 
pleas are obviously mere excuses to screen the real grounds of a 
rebellion which is not justified by any deep provocation, and is 
due in the main to a fixed resolve to establish slavery without a 
single restraint, and to form an empire by unjust annexation. If 
anything, too, should disgust Englishmen, it should be the scan- 
dalous and perfidious acts by which the secession has been accom- 
plished. Setting aside the traitorous ‘smartness’ of Floyd, which 
even the Southerners are half ashamed of, there is no doubt that 
many months ago some members of the Buchanan Cabinet laid 
down the plan for dismembering the Union. These officials trans- 
ferred to the Southern States large stores of arms and ammunition 
to be used against their own Government ; and they fraudulently 
issued Treasury notes, to put the South in funds for the conflict. 
In truth, whether looking at the origin of the revolt, or at the 
previous conduct of the parties, we have little doubt that history 
will lay nearly all the blame to the account of the Secessionists. 

But although this is sufficiently plain, it is also certain that 
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the causes of the revolt are clearly marked and easily discoverable. 
Though the Federal Government for twenty years has steadily 
favoured the claims of the South, the Northern States have 
always opposed them, and at length pronounced against them de- 
finitely. ‘We,’ was the cry of the citizens of the North, ‘ will 
‘not allow that any new State of the Union shall be infected with 
‘the taint of slavery ; and accordingly, we will isolate the South, 
‘and leave the Slave States in insignificance compared with the 
‘free and growing communities that will be ever rising around 
‘them.’ The Southerners of course protested at this, and cla- 
moured for the extension of ‘ their institution’ to all new territories 
in which they could plant it, insisting on the colonization of 
slavery to secure for themselves political preponderance. Besides, 
the Northerners are comparatively protectionist, and are less 
disposed to reckless aggression than their idle and more ambi- 
tious rivals ; whereas the planters are free-traders from interest, 
and will tell you that their ‘manifest destiny’ is to conquer 
Mexico, to annex Cuba, and to found an Eldorado of slavery and 
cotton extending from the Ohio to the Isthmus. With these 
grave causes of mutual discord, we can understand how the elec- 
tion of Lincoln—who was thought to have been entirely for the 
North—became the signal for a movement from the South which 
offered the Union but two alternatives, complete ascendancy for 
the Slave States, or their instant separation from the Republic. 
That the latter would be the alternative taken was obvious, from 
the polity of America and the general tone of national feeling. 
Connected only by a federal tie, without an ancient national his- 
tory, without the endearing link of a monarchy and a long train 
of historical associations, and already possessed of a half inde- 
pendence within the limits of each separate State, it is not sur- 
prising that the Americans should have gone the way their 
interests led them ; and that the Southerners*should have repudi- 
ated a rule which, although it claimed their allegiance and faith, 
appeared to clash with their ambition and their fortunes. In 
fact, although the actual secession appears to have taken the 
world by surprise, its causes ascend to a distant period, and years 
ago were traced by Jefferson when mourning over the Missouri 
Compromise. 

That the present contest will be long and bloody appears to us 
almost inevitable. The quarrel has been of old standing; and 
now when war has been openly proclaimed between two Powers 
of considerable resources, exasperated by intense animosity, and 
occupying vast and fertile regions, which at once divide and 
maintain armies, it is most likely it will be protracted. We shall, 
doubtless, hear of more parodies of warfare, such as Bull's Run 
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and Springfield have witnessed, of the sack and ruin of towns and 

villages, of savage incursions along the Borders, of material in- 

juries done to commerce, of exploits at sea akin to buccaneering, 

of sharp engagements at the blockaded ports, and of all the 

horrors of an unnatural strife displayed upon a vast scene of 
operations. It is not impossible that the capital of the Union 

may falla prey to the Southern levies ; that the tide of revolt may 

flow onward, and reach the bounds of the Free States ; and that 
even Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri may join the rebel flag 

of the Confederates. Nor is it impossible, even yet, that the 

Federal Government, through the energy of the North, may or- 

ganize really formidable armies, may defeat the Secessionists in 

many encounters, may spread devastation as far as Montgomery, 

may succeed to a great extent in blockading the export towns on 
the southern seaboard, and may obtain a series of triumphs which 
at least will retrieve their general's reputation. But whatever may 

be the phases of the strife, or whatever the balance of injury 
struck, we feel convinced that the ultimate issue will be the dis- 

memberment of the Union and the independence of the Con- 

federates. A wide moral barrier and a geographical boundary, it 
has been observed, divide the antagonists; and the motives which 
might attract them to reunite are weaker than those which keep 
them asunder. In this state of things, it appears improbable that 
the free, energetic, and manufacturing North will ever rejoin the 
slave-owning South on any terms of mutual independence ; and 
indeed, the programme of the Federal Government appears to 
us to point to this conclusion, ‘To talk of leaving the Slave 
States free, and yet of reincorporating them in the Union by 
force of arms and against their will, is, in fact, a palpable self- 
contradiction; and implies a suspicion that the former event 
is that which really is thought most probable. It is another 
question at what line the territorial division will be drawn, and 
whether the Northern or Southern States will ultimately possess 
the Border provinces: it is also, we think, exceedingly doubtful 
what will be the destiny of the South; but that the Confederates 
will so far succeed as to make themselves a distinct Commonwealth 
appears to us almost a certainty. 

Meantime, while events are progressing dimly, and the fate of 
the Union is committed to war, it is for us to see how the dubious 
prospect may affect the relations of England with America. 
Assuming, as appears most probable, that the good sense and 
moderation of our statesmen will keep us out of the existing con- 
flict, and that nothing will happen to compel this country to 
abandon her present attitude of non-interference, what will be 
the consequence of our neutrality? What is to be the policy of 
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our Government as regards the status of the belligerents, and 
with respect to its own obligations to its subjects and the con- 
tending parties? How is it to act as respects the rights of 
search, of blockade, and interference with our traders; and what 
construction is it to put upon the duties of a neutral Power? To 
what extent will that mighty commerce which at present unites 
America with Great Britain be interrupted by a state of hostility ? 
Will the men-of-war and privateers of the Union, and the licensed 
letters of marque of the Confederates, destroy in any considerable 
degree that vast exchange of international products which is now 
enriching the two hemispheres, and animating in each the industry 
of millions ? Will the Southern ports be effectively blockaded, 
and Manchester and the cotton region be deprived even for a 
brief season of the elements of that great manufacture which sus- 
tains so many thousands of our countrymen, and defrays so many 
of the national burdens? Will the myriad exports and imports 
of the North be interrupted to a large extent by armed cruisers 
commissioned by Davis ; and will the general produce of America 
be greatly curtailed by reason of the war which is now raging 
within its provinces? And what will be the consequence to us 
should the South be seriously exhausted in the contest ; should 
our present enormous cotton-field fail, either from a sudden out- 
break of the slaves, or from the wide-spread ruin of the planters, 
or through an embargo laid upon their produce ; and should we 
be forced to seek elsewhere a supply of that necessary to the 
existence of Great Britain? 

Time, doubtless, alone will answer these questions ; but mean- 
while we may briefly indicate the course which events will pro- 
bably lead to. The first thing to consider will be, what, according 
to the known laws of nations, and its present clearly defined atti- 
tude, will probably be the policy of our Government; and what 
will be the likely result of keeping steadily in that position. The 
next will be, what will be the course adopted by our commercial 
interests, in the event of the war being long protracted, and doing 
permanent mischief to America, considered as a vast field of pro- 
duction ; and what may possibly be the result upon the wealth 
and fortunes of the empire. By thus viewing our relations with 
America, both as a sovereign State and a people, we perhaps 
shall arrive at some sound conclusions with respect to the conse- 
quences of the present struggle as it may affect the history of 
Great Britain. 

In the first place, then, it is quite evident, notwithstanding the 
outcry in America on the subject, that the British Government 
had no other choice than to recognise the Confederates as belli- 
gerents, and that during the war it must keep to this policy. 
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As we really sympathize deeply with the North, and regret its 
alienating the opinion of this country, we are much annoyed at 
the silly ebullitions which lately issued from the press of New 
York, in reference to our adoption of a course which was abso- 
lutely necessary in justice to ourselves, as a matter of equity to 
the belligerents, and to keep an attitude of free neutrality. Most 
truly Mr. Phillimore observes, when laying down the law on this 
subject,* that ‘the virtual recognition of a revolted State may 
‘be fully justified, nay, imperatively enjoined by the duties of a 
‘third Power towards its subjects, and is not inconsistent with a 
‘continued observance of neutrality between the contending 
‘parties.’ The present state of affairs in America obliges our 
Government to apply this principle. For /irst, if we bear dis- 
tinctly in mind that the Secessionist States are an organized 
Power, with a fixed Government, an army on foot, a potential 
navy, and a regular executive; that more than one-half of the 
territory of the Union already obeys the Congress at Mont- 
gomery ; that aswarm of privateers has been equipped, and bears 
the palmetto flag on the seas; and that many thousands of armed 
men are actually victorious under Davis and his subalterns ;—we 
shall see that England, in justice to herself and to her subjects 
sojourning within the possible sphere of the operations of the 
war, was bound to acknowledge the Confederates as a belligerent. 
How, otherwise, was she to claim a protection for the persons 
and property of British subjects which the troops of the South 
might seize on the land, or their privateers might capture on the 
ocean? How was she to throw her powerful egis over British 
residents in the Slave States, and to screen them from the passions 
of their inhabitants, had she steadily persisted in treating them 
as rebels, and dealing with them as pirates and marauders? In 
short, in the words of Sir James Mackintosh,t ‘the duty of 
‘England for her own sake, to promote her own interests, and to 
‘ protect the trade and navigation of her subjects,’ demanded of 
right this virtual recognition, which, in fact, is simply temporary 
and provisional, and decides nothing .as to the ultimate issue. 
But secondly, the neutral attitude of England required this 
virtual recognition, in simple justice to both the belligerents. 
The primary duty of a neutral Power, ‘is so to retain a central 
‘position as to incline to neither belligerent State—he must do 
‘nothing by which the condition of either may be bettered or 
‘strengthened.’{ ‘ A neutral state,’ says the acute Vattel,§ ‘must 
‘in all things show a strict impartiality towards the belligerent 
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‘ Powers ; and should she favour one to the prejudice of the other, 
‘she maintains a merely fraudulent neutrality. From this follow 
the neutral’s duties of refusal to permit her own subjects to 
supply arms, munitions, or recruits, to either of the contending 
parties, of not allowing contraband of war to be carried under 
her own flag, and of sanctioning the capture of contraband by 
the public vessels of either belligerent, of respecting really effective 
blockades when duly notified to her traders and merchants, and 
of strictly closing her own ports to the sale of prizes within her 
jurisdiction. Now how could one of these admitted obligations 
be fulfilled at all on the part of Great Britain, unless she ac- 
knowledged that de facto the Confederates were at war with the 
Union ; and would not the failure of such an acknowledgment 
be an act of gross injustice towards them? If she treated the 
Southerners as simple rebels, and not entitled to belligerent 
rights, she might allow any number of her subjects to be enlisted 
within her own territories, to serve under the flag of the Union, 
and to carry war to Charleston and Savannah. If she did not 
admit that the Confederates were at war, she could not forbid her 
merchants and shippers to convey thousands of engines of de- 
struction for the sole use of the Federal government; and of 
course she could punish as clear piracy any effort by the South 
to arrest this traffic. So, too, a one-sided policy like this would 
respect a blockade of Mobile and Pensacola, if carried out by 
vessels of the Union, yet would treat as an act of buccaneering 
an attempt by the privateers of the Confederates to blockade any 
of the Northern harbours. With like injustice, a similar policy 
would allow a frigate of the Union to sell her captures in any of 
the ports of England, while it would refuse the same privilege to 
any commissioned vessel of the Secessionists. In fact, the non- 
recognition of the South—as disentitled to belligerent rights— 
would be an act inconsistent with neutrality, it would be an act 
of treacherous aggression, and a violation of the cardinal rule, 
that neutral Powers should be honestly impartial. It is quite 
evident that we shall pursue this course in our international 
relations with the combatants. 

No practice, besides, has been more affirmed by precedent 
and the facts of history than this of virtual recognition in cir- 
cumstances like this American contest. Elizabeth, though in 
alliance with Philip, acknowledged the Dutch as a belligerent 
State; and Charles I. within a year of the revolt of Portugal 
from the crown of Spain, made a positive treaty with John IV. 
‘ from his solicitude to preserve the tranquillity of his kingdoms, 
‘and to secure the liberty of trade of his subjects.’ So, too, we vir- 
tually recognised the revolt of the South American colonies from 
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Ferdinand, even in the days of the Holy Alliance, on the ground 
that our own neutrality required the treating them as de facto 
belligerent. We shall not quote against the Americans the 
famous precedent of 1776, to which they probably owe their 
independence ; we mean their absolute recognition, not only as a 
belligerent Power, but as a free and sovereign State, by the 
formal act of the Court of France; for we have no wish to recal 
the memory of old causes of international irritation. Suffice it 
to say, that the virtual recognition of the Confederate States, 
under present circumstances, in Mr. Phillimore’s guarded lan- 
guage, ‘should give no offence’ to the Federal Government, 
‘inasmuch as it decides nothing,’ and it is only a fulfilment of 
our obligations as a sovereign Power in a state of neutrality. 

The virtual recognition of the South being thus necessary to 
our neutral position, what are our rights and duties as neutrals, 
as international law has defined them, and how far may these 
rights and duties be modified under existing circumstances ? 
And first, although the British Government has no right to 
protect its subjects who have become permanently domiciled in 
America—although such subjects, numerous as they are, are 
liable to all belligerent incidents—it has a plain right to extend 
its safeguard to all British subjects who reside within the terri- 
tories of the combatants for merely transitory and peaceful pur- 
poses, and to interfere to preserve them from injury. The name 
of Englishman should screen our countrymen from all possible 
calamities of the war, provided they come within its sphere with 
a fixed resolve of a speedy return, and if they have not disobeyed 
our law and taken part with either belligerent. In the second 
place, as a neutral Power, we have a clear right to carry on our 
trade on our own account with either belligerent, to deal with 
either as in time of peace, and to interchange our mutual pro- 
ducts, with restrictions only against contraband and against 
violating effective blockades, and subject to the possible obliga- 
tion of being searched for the goods of enemies. Every British 
vessel from a British port may sail to either New York or 
Savannah, may convey a cargo to either destination, and bring 
back a British cargo in return ; provided she does not become a 
carrier of munitions of war for either of the combatants, that she 
does not enter those public harbours which are actually besieged 
by a belligerent fleet, and that she submits to the right of search 
to ascertain her complete neutrality. 


‘It cannot, I think,’ said Lord Liverpool, in a very famous tract 
on this subject, ‘be doubted, that according to those principles of 
natural equity which constitute the law of nations, the people of 
every country must always have a right to trade in general to the 
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[open] ports of any State, though it may happen to be engaged in war 
with another, provided it be with their own merchandize and on their 
own account; and that under this pretence they do not attempt to 
screen from one party the effects of the other; and on condition also 
that they do not carry to either of them any implements of war, or 
whatever else, according to the nature of their respective obligations, 


or the circumstances of the case may be necessary to them for their 
defence.’ 


And lastly, as the territories of a neutral are her own, in virtue 
of her sovereign State, so we are clearly entitled to exclude from 
our harbours, and even from our peculiar waters, any vessels of 
the belligerent parties who approach them for a belligerent ob- 
ject, such as making captures and selling prizes. ‘It is not 
lawful,’ says Chancellor Kent, ‘to make neutral territory the 
scene of hostility.’* 

Such being our rights as a neutral Power, there is no doubt 
we shall carry them out with strict justice to both belligerents. 
We may regret that many of our countrymen, who have chosen 
an American domicile and citizenship, although born under 
British skies, will perhaps be exposed to numerous hardships, 
and in many instances to death and ruin, by reason of the exist- 
ing conflict, but we will not attempt to interfere in their favour. 
‘The domicile of a person,’ says Chancellor Kent, ‘ without 
‘ reference to the place of his birth, becomes the test of national 
‘ character; and if he resides in a belligerent country, his pro- 
‘ perty is liable to capture as enemy's property.’t On the other 
hand, we shall certainly insist on regard being paid to the 
persons and property of British citizens in the theatre of war, 
unless they actually engage in the strife, in disobedience of the 
Queen’s proclamation. As respects our right of traffic with 
America, we shall doubtless claim the exercise of that right to 
the fullest extent of a neutral’s privileges; and when we reflect 
on the magnitude of that commerce, and on its vital importance 
to us as well as to the belligerents themselves, it is not impos- 
sible that an agreement may be made to exempt it from many 
neutral obligations. On this point we shall speak hereafter, 
when we come to pass these duties under review, and to calculate 
whether their strict observance might not be so injurious to all 
parties, that compliance with them may be waived or abandoned. 
As regards our right to exclude the belligerents from making or 
selling prizes in our waters, we have already made known our 
resolve on the subject, and there is no doubt that it must be 
adhered to. We are very sorry that the Union press should 
have rushed into invectives against us for having exercised an 
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undoubted privilege which is almost necessary to preserve neu- 
trality. We shall simply quote in reply to it the plain words of 
Chancellor Kent in reference to his own country's practice :— 
‘The United States, while a neutral Power, frequently asserted 
‘their right to prohibit at discretion the sale within their ports 
‘ of prizes of belligerents.’* 

In the next place, what are the duties—correlative to the 
above rights—which we owe as neutrals by the law of nations ? 
The main and paramount duty is, to abstain from any participa- 
tion in the war, and to act impartially to both belligerents. ‘To 
use the language of a recent declaration, it is a cardinal rule of 
international law ‘ that a neutral should abstain, in the course of 
‘the conflict, from all participation, direct or indirect, in favour 
‘ of one of the contending parties, and to the detriment of the 
‘other.’+ All other duties may be traced to this, and are merely 
illustrations of it arising under the circumstances of the state in 
which war places belligerents and neutrals. A few words may 
be said upon each, especially as respects the existing contest. 

First, then, we are bound, as a neutral Power, to withhold suc- 
cour of every kind, such as men, loans, or munitions of war, 
from either of the belligerent parties. It is nothing to England 
that her sympathies may be with the North in preference to the 
South ; ‘ being neither judge nor party in the quarrel, she has 
‘no right, directly or indirectly, to allow her subjects to engage 
‘in it.. Accordingly, at the outbreak of hostilities, our Govern- 
ment issued a proclamation forbidding our countrymen to take 
up arms for either the Union or the Confederates, and there is no 
doubt that England, as a State, will not permit any money to be 
lent, or any warlike stores to be conveyed, in the interests of 
either of the antagonists. Such acts, if done, will be done at the 
peril of those who enter into such a traffic ; and if British soldiers 
and sailors enlist in the ranks of either Scott or Beauregard, if 
British brokers deal for loans on account of either of the hostile 
Powers, or if British merchantmen carry contraband for either of 
the contending armies, our Government will take no notice of 
the consequences, however it may affect its subjects. It is diffi- 
cult to guess how far speculation, the love of adventure, and 
even excitement, may tempt individuals among us to run the 
risk of violating these rules, and, accordingly, in what possible 
degree the aid of Englishmen may be given to the belligerents. 
But England's duty will have been fulfilled in giving warning of 
these obligations, and we think it probable that in the present 
case her subjects will generally regard her monition. 


* Comment. i. 123. 
+ Declaration of Norway and Sweden and Denmark, 1854. 
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In the second place, the law of nations compels us to recognise 
real blockades, and to admit the right of either belligerent to close 
up its enemy's harbours, provided it does so in full force, and to 
capture any British merchantmen which knowingly violate this 
hostile quarantine. If by any chance the privateers of the Con- 
federates could ‘ form a line of naval circumvallation’ around the 
entrance of New York ; or if—even yet a more probable event— 
the Federal cruisers shall really succeed in sealing up New 
Orleans and Mobile, we must respect their undoubted rights, 
and must acquiesce in the seizure of our ships, should any 
penetrate the line of prohibition. However ruinous the re- 
sults might be as regards our trade, and the fortunes of thou- 
sands, our obligations on this point would be plain, in case 
we should be desired to keep them, and if the real conditions 
of blockade were fully satisfied by either belligerent. ‘ All 
‘commerce,’ says Vattel, ‘with a besieged town is absolutely 
‘forbidden. If I lay siege to a place, or even simply blockade 
‘it, I have a right to hinder any one from entering, and to 
‘treat as an enemy any one who attempts to enter the place to 
‘carry anything to the besieged party.’* But though blockade is 
a belligerent right, and compliance with it a neutral’s duty, this 
is, we repeat, upon the conditions that the hostile ports be effec- 
tively closed, that astate of siege be maintained in fact, and that 
neutral vessels receive notice; nor is the right to be viewed with 
favour, ‘or to be aggravated or extended by construction.’ ‘The 
‘law of blockade,’ says Chancellor Kent, ‘is so harsh and 
‘severe in its operation, that, in order to apply it, the fact of the 
‘actual blockade must be established by clear and unequivocal 
‘evidence; and the neutral must have had due previous notice of 
‘its existence, and the squadron allotted for the purposes of its 
‘ execution must be competent to cut off all communication with 
‘the interdicted place or port, and the neutral must have been 
‘guilty of some act of violating it.t In a word, fraudulent 
paper blockades, such as those of Napoleon, are not to be 
respected by us; and we shall have a full right to continue our com- 
merce on our own account with either belligerent, in any of its 
harbours or waters, unless precluded by a competent squadron. 
‘If the arch of circumvallation fail at any point, the blockade 
itself fails altogether.’ 

Applying these rules to the state of affairs which exists upon 
the theatre of war, we think it probable that our compliance with 
the law of blockade, as thus laid down, will not materially affect 
our commerce. For first, we may be perfectly certain that the 
Northern ports will not be blockaded by any vessels of the Con- 


* P, 339. + Comment. vol. i. 144. 
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federates ; and thus our intercourse as to these will remain as 
always, free and unimpeded. In the neat place, although, no 
doubt, some Southern harbours have been blockaded, and un- 
questionably it seems that the Union is resolved to cut off, if it 
can, the exports of the South, we think it improbable in the 
highest degree that any fleets which that power can muster will 
ever be able to close against us the enormous line of the Southern 
seaboard. If we bear in mind the exigencies of our trade with 
the States of Georgia and Louisiana, that that trade involves 
most important interests, and employs millions of British capital, 
that our Government, therefore, will not tolerate any interference 
with that trade, except in the case of real blockades, and will 
construe any such claims with jealousy, and that many hundreds 
of men-of-war will be necessary to close the Confederate harbours, 
it appears to us that this right of blockade will not be capable 
of doing us much injury. Some inconvenience, no doubt, will 
occur, and already some British merchantmen have been captured ; 
but we feel convinced that the energies of our trade will break 
through the weak barrier which must necessarily be opposed to 
it. We sincerely trust, that while our Government respects impli- 
citly the neutral duty of recognising really effective blockades, 
no irritation or hostile feeling will induce that of the Union to 
extend this right beyond its legitimate limits. 

In the third place, by the law of nations we are bound to pro- 
hibit trade in contraband, and to allow commissioned cruisers of 
the belligerents to search our merchantmen on the high seas, so 
as to ascertain their abstinence from this traffic, and to confiscate 
any contraband cargoes. This important branch of a neutral’s 
duties, which springs directly from the obligation of not assisting 
either of the parties, we have always insisted on in our own in- 
terests, when engaged in maritime war as principals; and, even 
in the treaty of 1856, which was so favourable to neutral privileges, 
we reserved expressly the belligerent right of searching neutrals 
for contraband, and capturing it when found upon them. The 
principle on which this practice rests has been thus laid down 
correctly by Vattel. 

‘When a nation, without any other motive than the prospect of 
gain, is employed in strengthening the enemy, regardless of the ir- 
reparable evil which she may thereby entail upon me, she is certainly not 
my friend, and gives me a right to consider and treat her as an associate 
of my enemy. In order, therefore, to avoid perpetual subjects of com- 
plaint and rupture, it has, in conformity with sound principles, been 
agreed that belligerent Powers may seize and confiscate all contraband 
goods which neutral persons shall attempt to carry to their enemies 
without any complaint from the sovereign of these merchants. And 
as we cannot prevent the conveyance of contraband goods without search- 
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ing neutral vessels that we meet at sea, we have therefore a right to 
search them.’* 


Accordingly, in compliance with the duty correlative to the 
above right, a proclamation has been issued, asserting our obliga- 
tion in this respect, and warning our traders that if, as neutrals, 
they carry contraband for either belligerent, they will make 
themselves responsible for the consequences. Any British vessels, 
therefore, that ship this class of cargo for either belligerent—such 
goods being, to speak generally, all articles used for warlike 
purposes—are at least liable to be searched and ransacked by the 
public men-of-war of the Americans, 1 in case either - North or 
the South resolve to put this right in practice. 

It would seem, however, that neither of the _ will 
attempt to enforce this right against us. It has always been an 
object of the Americans to insist upon the extravagant doc- 
trine that the neutral flag shall protect the cargo, whatever may 
be its nature or character; and they have often opposed the 
legitimate rule that contraband is a fit prize when in the hold of 
a neutral vessel. It is true their jurists deny this, but many of 
their statesmen have affirmed it; and their usual attitude as 
carrying neutrals in the presence of belligerent Powers, has led 
them to press the claims of neutrals to the full extent of the 
above position. Accordingly, in the present war, when they find 
themselves on a sudden principals, they will hardly rescind their 
own resolutions, and contend for the right of visiting neutrals 
and making prize of contraband of war in opposition to their 
own principles. The Federal Government is barred from this 
course by the precedents it has laid down itself; and the new com- 
monwealth of the Confederates will never venture to assert a 
right, which would place them in an invidious position compared 
with that of their present enemy, especially when their first object 
must be to gain the favour of neutrals. In this way, through 
the exigency of rules which they set out when neutrals them- 
selves, it appears certain that the Americans will have to allow 
our merchant vessels to carry contraband if they please ; and up to 
the present time we know that they have not ventured to denounce 
the traffic. There is no knowing, however, to what lengths they may 
be led by passion or interest ; they may stultify their own history 
and seek to enforce the right against us; and, even if they decline 
to do so, we should bear in mind that the suspense of the right 
does not remove our legal obligation, however completely in point 
of fact our merchants, eager for high freights, may disregard 
our rule on the subject. 

In the fourth place, by the letter of the relations existing be- 

* P. 338. 
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tween us and the Americans, it is still an abstract duty of 
England to allow cruisers of either belligerent to seize and con- 
fiscate enemy’s goods, though purely mercantile in their character, 
if found on board of British vessels, and to acquiesce in searches 
of such vessels. This duty flows from that great right which we 
only abandoned in 1856,—and then not as regards America, who 
would not join in the Treaty of Paris—we mean that any bellige- 
rent Power may justly prevent a neutral’s ships from becoming 
carriers for its enemy, and aiding him with a mercantile marine, 
and may therefore justly search such ships, and make prize of 
enemy's cargoes in them. ‘This right has generally been ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘that the neutral flag does not cover the 
goods belonging to an enemy bond fide ; and for two centuries 
it was the subject of bitter complaint on the part of neutrals, and 
of the strictest enforcement by England. It has thus been fairly 
stated by Kent, although he was an opponent of it:— Neutral 
‘ships do not afford protection to enemy's property; and it may 
‘be seized if found on board a neutral vessel beyond the limits of 
‘the neutral’s jurisdiction. This is a clear and well settled prin- 
‘ciple of the law of nations. During the whole course of the 
‘war growing out of the French Revolution, the Government of 
‘the United States admitted the English rule to be valid, as the 
‘true and settled principle of international law; and that enemy’s 
‘ property is liable to seizure on board of neutral ships, and to be 
‘confiscated as prize of war. According, therefore, to this 
right, our duty in the present war would be—we being neutrals 
and the Americans belligerent—to inform our traders that if they 
conveyed a bale of cotton from Charleston to Liverpool, which 
belonged fairly to a Southern planter, or if they carried a ship- 
ment of corn, the property of a Yankee merchant, from New York 
to an English seaport, their ships in either case would be exposed 
to search and entry by the hostile parties; and that such cargoes, 
if found on board, would be good prize and liable to destruction. 
And as America was not a party to the celebrated Treaty of 1856, 
which at length abolished this stern doctrine, and for ever got rid 
of this. harsh right between the maritime Powers of Europe; we 
apprehend, as an abstract question, that we are still under this 
strict obligation, so far as regards the present war; and that— 
Tuinous as it would be to our trade were this right of war enforced 
against us—our ships have no positive license at present to con- 
vey the goods of either enemy; andto claim exemption from 
search by their cruisers, and from confiscation of enemy’s 
cargoes. 
But though this, we believe, is the law on this subject, there is 
no chance of its application to our merchant shipping in the pre- 
NO. LXVIII. K K 
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sent contest. On the contrary, though our trade with America 
will doubtless suffer to some extent, and our vast exchanges of 
exports and imports will fall off in a certain degree, there is reason 
to think that our shipping interest will benefit from this state of 
warfare, and will carry more goods between the continents than it 
ever did in a peaceful season. For, first, as America has always 
disowned the right of searching neutral bottoms, and of captur- 
ing enemy's cargoes in them,—as she has fought and argued over 
and over again for the principle of ‘ free ships, free goods’—so it 
is out of the question that in this war the Federal Government 
or the Confederates should attempt to claim this repudiated 
right, so far as regards non-contraband cargoes. Weapprehend, 
on high public grounds, that England might fairly protest against 
the fraud of asserting suddenly a belligerent right which had been 
steadily condemned for years, by reason merely of the accidental 
circumstance that America, from having been usually a neutral, 
now finds herself engaged in hostilities. In the second place, as 
the nations of Europe have abandoned this right in 1856, it is 
not likely that practically they would admit the correlative duty 
against themselves, especially since their own commerce would suffer 
grievously from such an acknowledgment. They do undoubtedly 
tacitly admit it, as an abstract duty uncancelled by Treaty ; but 
should the practical pressure come, should the armed ships of 
Lincoln or Davis pretend to destroy American goods which they 
found under European flags, it is tolerably plain that such an in- 
terference would be the first and the last attempted. Indeed, the 
Americans feel this ; and whatever may be the abstract question 
as international jurists view it, we feel assured that in its applica- 
tion no cruisers will venture to interrupt the American trade in 
neutral bottoms. And to this we might add, in the third place, 
that since both the belligerent Powers are exporting nations to 
an enormous extent, an attempt to repel our shipping from their 
coasts, and to check the privilege of neutral carriage, through the 
right of search and destroying hostile goods, would probably 
cripple their own resources, and bring them to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Thus law, fear, and their own interests, will com- 
pel the present antagonists to forego the right of war before re- 
ferred to; and accordingly, we may justly consider the corre- 
sponding duty as obsolete. Our ships will carry cotton and corn, 
belonging either to the South or the North, without any molestation 
at sea; and, as we have said, there is a good chance that this 
traffic will be augmented. For, as the men-of-war of the com- 
batants will of course destroy any hostile cargoes which they 
happen to find in hostile bottoms, it is very probable that most of 
the trade between Europe and America will fall to neutral vessels, 
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as carriers, and of these, English are notoriously the most 
numerous. 

Looking, therefore, at our American relations as International 
Law has fixed them, and as, in the actual state of affairs, it 
. appears probable that they will continue, we see but little reason 
to apprehend any change in our attitude of neutrality ; and, but 
for one momentous contingency, to which we shall hereafter 
refer, any prospect of serious injury to us. Undoubtedly, several 
of our fellow-countrymen, especially of the Irish race, who have 
settled within the theatre of war, will fall victims to its chances 
and perils; and possibly, even British sojourners, who have not 
lost their British domicile, will, in some instances, suffer incon- 
venience, though still entitled to our protection. Undoubtedly 
too, those British subjects who have chosen, whether from love 
of pay, or from a spirit of reckless adventure, to disobey the 
Queen's proclamation, and to take service with either belligerent, 
must run the risk of their own acts; but there is reason to 
think that this class will be few, and their losses, if any, will 
not afflict us. Events such as these will in no degree affect our 
national position or fortunes; and looking at more important 
interests—we mean our vast American commerce—we think 
that, but for a single chance, the war will not materially diminish 
it. Of course there must be some disturbance, since in any 
state the waste of capital, and the ruin of industry occasioned by 
war, must cause a decline in the power of production, and conse- 
quently, in the power of purchase ; and we must expect more or 
less falling-off in the value of our American markets. Still, 
setting the one possibility aside, it is almost certain that our 
American trade will not suffer in a ruinous degree through any 
efforts of the belligerents; and in one respect, that it will be 
augmented. There is no doubt that the sealing up of the vast 
seaboard of the Southern States by the armed cruisers of the 
Federal Government, would be a grievous blow to our commerce ; 
but, as we certainly shall not defer to any sham and paper 
blockades, as we think that a really effective blockade of the 
southern harbours is hardly possible against the subtle energies 
of our merchants, and as, probably, in the long run, attempts of 
this kind will be found to entail considerable loss upon their 
authors, we do not anticipate this evil consequence. As regards 
British trade in contraband, we care little what may become of 
it, as it will be purely exceptional and irregular ; but even as to 
this, there is little chance that it will be interrupted by the belli- 
gerents. And as for that huge and expanding traffic which is 
being carried on between Europe and America, we have already 
shown that there is no prospect of its being interféred with at all, 
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if carried on under neutral flags; and consequently, that what- 
ever may be the loss upon the amount of exports and imports, 
there is ground to believe that British shipowners may derive 
considerable benefit from the war, and to this extent will augment 
our commerce. 

In looking, however, at the phases of this war, and measuring 
its possible effects on ourselves, we must bear in mind one dark 
contingency which might bring grave disasters on the empire. 
Of all the triumphs of British commerce, the trade in cotton, 
which for sixty years has been growing with such a marvellous 
rapidity, is, beyond a question, the most remarkable ; and that 
trade has now reached a pitch of greatness which dazzles and 
awes the thinker and the statist. Compared with the fleets of 
endless sails which bear this product to the warehouses on the 
Mersey, or carry its manufactured fabrics to every part of the 
inhabited world, what were the ships of Tarshish and Ophir, the 
galleys of Carthage or of Tyre, or the richest argosies of Spain 
and Venice? Compared with that giant export of Lancashire, 
which clothes millions of many races, employs the industry of 
millions among us, and absorbs a third of the produce of our 
exports, what were all the webs of Ghent and Antwerp, or the 
cunning embroideries of Arras and Lyons? The most careless 
traveller who enters the region devoted to this prodigious manu- 
facture, is amazed at the grand and imposing spectacle of those 
teeming hives of fruitful industry, of that dense population 
crowded together and engrossed in the one absorbing calling, of 
those huge chimneys bearing to the skies the smoke of a thousand 
vast receptacles, where steam is moving a million spindles, 
and of the busy and endless din that fills and pervades those 
streets of workshops; while the thoughtful mind which scans 
these wonders, and reflects not only on their outward splendour 
but on their deep and important effects upon the wealth and 
happiness of England, feels struck with a sense of delight, 
yet of awe, at the sight of such vast yet perishable greatness. 
The history of trade has no such phenomenon as that of the 
cotton manufacture of England—so mighty a growth, and so 
rapid a progress. At the opening of the present century, the 
value of British exports in cotton was only 335,0601.; it is now 
nearly 50,000,0001. Ten years before the former of these dates, 
we had not received a single bale from the whole of the South 
American seaboard ; in 1859, our cotton imports from the United 
States were 2,086,300 bales, or nearly nine hundred millions of 
pounds. Men still living who recollect when Manchester and 
the cotton districts were only small unimportant towns, employing 
some hundreds of pour artisans, can now boast that this great 
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manufacture employs nearly four million persons, that it has 
covered Lancashire with cities of palaces, that it adds annually 
90,000,000/. to the gross produce of British industry, that it has 
absorbed a sum of 58,000,000J. in the fixed capital required to 
work it, that it has changed the course of modern legislation, and 
renovated the agriculture it seemed to supplant, and that it has 
carried British influences in fruitful messages of peace and 
comfort to all lands inhabited by our species. 

Magnificent, however, as is this scene of British capital, in- 
dustry, and skill, it is impossible not to reflect with emotion that 
all these triumphs of opulence and toil—one main base of our 
present civilization—have at best only a precarious existence, 
and depend entirely on a supply of the raw material from foreign 
countries. At all times such a thought as this occasions more 
or less of misgiving, but it now has become indeed alarming, 
when we bear in mind that the Southern States are the main 
source of that vital supply, and that possibly, owing to the 
present war, they may become incapable of yielding it. Of 
thirteen hundred millions of pounds of cotton which reached 
England in 1860, very nearly ten were from these countries ; 
that is, we derived three-fourths of a staple which employs one- 
seventh of the people of England, and gives them the means of 
daily subsistence—which embraces a third of our huge exports, 
and yields a return of 90,000,000/.—from a region now the 
theatre of war, of which the industry must necessarily be checked, 
whose exports possibly may be interrupted by the operations of 
a strict blockade, or even of a voluntary embargo, and whose 
means of production may be paralysed by the horrors of a slave 
insurrection. It is fearful to think what England might pass 
through were the incidents of the present war to destroy suddenly 
the produce of the South, were its exports cut off to a great 
extent, or were a desperate rising of its slaves to convert its 
cotton-fields into a wilderness. In time, no doubt, the crisis 
would pass away, and the cotton produce of other countries would 
fill up the chasm thus suddenly made ; but in the interval the 
pressure of distress, of general hardship, and of trading ruin, 
would be well-nigh impossible to calculate, and no one could tell 
how our institutions could bear the tremendous strain upon 
them. Amidst wide-spread bankruptcy and want, with mills closed 
and poor-houses crowded, and ships rotting idly in their har- 
bours, our cotton-masters would lament too late that they had 
trusted blindly to the slave-market for a necessary of their com- 
mercial existence, and all of us would too certainly feel the folly 
of having neglected so long the more legitimate sources for a 
supply of a primary want of the people and the empire. Should 
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haply such a catastrophe occur, it is not improbable that history 
would say of England in that dark day of her trial, ‘ Alas, alas, 
‘that great city, wherein were made rich all that had ships in the 
‘sea, by reason of her costliness, for in one hour is she made 
desolate.’ 

Such, then, is the menacing ‘ cloud in the west,’ which, though 
now ‘no bigger than a man’s hand,’ may yet cover us with black 
misfortune. It is not possible with any certainty to calculate 
how the present war may affect our American supply of cotton, 
in what degree its export may fall off, or to what extent its price 
may be augmented. All we can be sure of is, that the waste of 
capital and labour inseparable from war must, even in the most 
favourable event, more or less dry up the sources of production, 
and reduce the yield they would otherwise have given. We think 
it unlikely that the threatened blockade of the ports of the South 
by the Federal cruisers will cut off the supply, should it once be 
stored ; for, as we have said, we have no faith in their power of 
sealing up that enormous seaboard. We cannot believe that if 
the planters of Georgia, Louisiana, and Alabama shall be able, 
under existing circumstances, to bring their crop to Mobile and 
New Orleans, it will not find a means of transit, and that it will 
rot upon the wharves of these cities for want of vessels to fetch it 
to England. Still less do we think that the threat of the South 
to prevent voluntarily the export of its cotton is likely to stop 
the supply considerably, for we do not believe that suicidal 
patriotism will withstand the influences of commerce and self- 
interest. A much more serious peril is that the masses of slaves 
whose compulsory toil prepares the crop in the plains of the 
South, shall liberate themselves by some chance of the war, and, 
breaking out in reckless insurrection, shall turn their thriving 
plantations into deserts. It is true that nothing of the kind has 
yet happened, but were the strife to approach their dwellings, or 
shall the North, as it now proposes, proclaim their right to a 
general manumission, it is scarcely credible that they would not 
rise and destroy their tyrants’ property at wholesale. This is the 
conjuncture we have to dread, and although there is no present 
sign of it, its effects on England might be so ruinous, that we 
cannot guard too carefully against it. And even were it never to 
happen, still, as our supply of American cotton for a time will 
probably be much reduced by even the ordinary events of the 
war, it behoves us to take, if we can, an insurance against the 
chances of the failure of an import which so deeply affects our 
vital interests. 

The question then is, will other countries be able to counter- 
balance this loss, and by their supplies in a great degree to make 
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us independent of this contest? An affirmative answer at least 
seems possible. The Southern planters, we hope, are mistaken 
in their calculations that the British manufacturer depends upon 
them solely for cotton, and that they enjoy a monopoly of it. It 
is true, indeed, that owing to their skill, to the admirable organiza- 
tion of their trade, and to their great facilities of transit, they 
now send their produce cheaper to Liverpool than any other 
nation in the world; and accordingly, through these great ad- 
vantages, they now possess a command of our markets. Having 
undersold other cotton districts, they have hitherto kept them 
comparatively out of culture; but there is no reason that these 
regions should not become productive rapidly, and give us sup- 
plies to any extent, should a failure occur in the yield from 
America. In a few months, the sea-slopes of Africa, ‘ where the 
fEthiop groves are white with wool,’ the Delta of Egypt, the 
wastes of Australia, and the noble plains of British Guiana could 
be made to produce vast crops of cotton, the conditions only 
being a demand and appliances for cultivation and shipment. 
The capacity of India, too, is enormous. In the rich provinces 
of Oude and Berar it is estimated that a supply of cotton, enough 
to feed all the mills of England, could be reared in a very short 
space of time, if the crop could be certain to find a market suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of production. It is not therefore a ques- 
tion of soils in which this important product can be grown, for it 
is plain that cotton cannot be confined to any particular region 
or climate ; but it is whether by any means it can be encouraged 
in other countries which, as yet, America has undersold ; so that, 
should the American supply collapse, our markets shall find an 
instant substitute. The problem for England is how to induce the 
growth for future consumption of this import, which, though as 
yet comparatively unsought, may be ready to answer a pressing 
demand in case of the failure of its competitor. 

This problem is of enormous moment, and has attracted the 
gravest attention. Its solution, of course, is not to be sought in 
any idle demands on the State to force production by a vain 
protection ; nor can we expect that our cotton manufacturers, 
with any combination of prescience, will consent to favour a 
dearer market for the purpose of a permanent supply, so long as 
that of America is cheaper. What appears to be really feasible is 
to endeavour to lessen the cost of production within some of the 
countries referred to, so that they may be able fairly to compete 
with the Southern States in our own markets, as soon as the 
price of American cotton shall point to a prospect of real scarcity. 
If we take India as the chief of these countries, it appears to be 
probable that the cost of production and transit to the ports of 
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Great Britain can be diminished to a great extent ; and that by 
opening and improving roads, by grants of land on permanent 
tenures, by the introduction of better machinery, and by the 
importation of good seed, the cotton of that magnificent empire 
can be grown and sent to England as cheaply as it ever was 
from Mobile and Savannah. Such a change as this would of 
course be gradual, but much could be done within even a year ; 
and we are glad that, several months ago, the Government of 
India has taken up the subject. It would be, indeed, a most 
fortunate issue should America’s difficulty prove India’s oppor- 
tunity; should the fear of a cotton famine at home induce us to 
turn our energies to develope the capabilities of that wondrous 
region in producing a necessary to our being as an empire. 
Could once the condition of cheapness be fulfilled, the supplies 
of India could be unlimited ; and thus our commerce would be 
freed from the peril of trusting to Slave States in a time of civil 
war, for an import of vital moment to us. And such an event, to 
us at least, would bring this great additional gratification, that 
it would be the signal of emancipating England from all partner- 
ship with slave-holding interests, from abetting, through the de- 
mands of her trade, the most odious of human tyrannies. 


Art. IX.—(1.) The Revelation of God the Probation of Man. Two 
Sermons by the Bisnor or Oxrorp. Oxford and London: J. H. 
and Jas. Parker. ; 

(2.) The Suppression of Doubt is not Faith. A Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. By A Layman. Oxford: Wheeler. London: 
Whittaker. 

(3.) Tracts for Priests and People. 11. ‘The Mote and the Beam.’ 
By the Rev. F. D, Maurice. V. ‘On Terms of Communion.’ 
VI. ‘The Sermon of the Bishop of Oxford and the Layman’s 
Answer. By J. M. Luptow and the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co, 


THE Bishop of Oxford has made a praiseworthy attempt to meet 
the scepticism whose appearance in the high quarters of his own 
Church has excited so much alarm. He is doubtless possessed of 
many qualifications for the task he has undertaken. Not only is 
he an active prelate, a skilful party leader, a subtle casuist,. a 
powerful orator, one whose genius all parties will recognise, but 
he is a man of strong convictions, which he clothes in the most 
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forcible language, sustains by vigorous reasoning, and adorns 
with brilliant rhetoric. It is scarcely possible to read his more 
finished productions without feeling ourselves for the time under 
the spell of an enchanter; but, despite all, it is evident that he 
is not the charmer destined to deliver a soul possessed by the 
demon of doubt. The title of the sermons is admirable, sug- 
gestive of most important truth, and directing attention to an 
aspect of the question too often forgotten ; but the promise which 
it gives is not fulfilled. It is an undoubted fact, and one on 
which we cannot too strongly insist, that the entire character of 
Divine Revelation, the way in which it has been given, and the 
nature of the submission it demands, constitute it a trial of man’s 
faith. There are men to whom, apart from this, life could 
scarcely be said to be a probation at all. Their difficulties are 
mainly intellectual. Scarcely feeling at all the power of those 
lower tendencies which, in many, war so fiercely against the soul ; 
comparatively indifferent to the gauds of ambition; looking down 
with unconcealed contempt on the vulgar herd, and their eager- 
néss in the pursuit of mere material advantages; they have little 
temptation except such as arises from the unwillingness of the 
soul to submit itself to the obedience of faith. They have little 
sympathy with that childlike spirit demanded as the first and 
essential condition of spiritual life; they want to know, not to 
trust ; they expect the Gospel to come attested by the same kind 
of evidence, and to reach the same degree of mathematical de- 
- monstration as the facts and principles of physical science; they 
hesitate to accept that which they cannot understand, and thus 
they continue doubting, questioning, too often realizing the de- 
scription of the Apostle, ‘ever learning, but never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth. To deal with such cases wisely— 
to anticipate their difficulties, and so to present the Gospel as to 
commend it to their conscience and understanding—to mingle 
words of rebuke and encouragement in right proportions—is not 
an easy task, but one which an earnest teacher of the truth 
might well aspire to perform. The Bishop's title led us to hope 
that he had set this duty before him, while our confidence in his 
skill awakened the expectation that it would be well discharged. 
We have to confess, however, to nothing but disappointment. 
There is much of important truth and valuable suggestion. It 
would be easy to quote many passages of great force and beauty ; 
where the argument is feeble, the weakness is well-nigh concealed 
by the richness of the language; the words are those of an earnest 
and sincere man; few can fail to admire the art of the orator, 
but we doubt whether one will be convinced, and we feel sure that 
many will be irritated by the whole tone of the bishop's appeals. 
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We will not go the length of one of the bishop's critics, who 
tells us ‘ that the style of pleading (in the second sermon) is the 
‘same as that of those three friends of Job, against whom God’s 
‘wrath was kindled, because they had not spoken of Him the 
‘thing that was right, as His servant Job had. There is the 
‘same hardness and want of sympathy with one of the most 
‘acute, I would almost say the most sacred, of human miseries ; 
‘the sume use of threats and bullying to crush struggles which 
‘need rather the tenderest help.* We cannot characterize a 
sincere attempt to meet a great evil in such language as this, yet 
we cannot but feel that there is ground for the charge which it 
urges with such excessive severity. ‘The preacher seems unable 
to comprehend that there may be sincere doubt. He exhibits 
with great power the sin of treating God's revelation with con- 
tempt ; he shows how an immoral life may lead on to intellectual 
errors; he briefly adverts to doubts which are the ‘trouble of holy 
souls, tracing them to morbid temperament, deficient training, or 
remorse for early sin; he discusses more fully ‘doubts, which 
‘ address themselves to specific and clearly revealed points in the 
‘revelation, which yet, as a whole, the doubting man does not 
‘ disbelieve ; and he exhibits with graphic vividness the con- 
sequences of indulgence in such a state of mind. But we look 
in vain for that which the title would have led us to expect as the 
principal subject of the sermons, a wise and tender treatment of 
those who, racked by an agonizing uncertainty that threatens the 
very foundations of their faith, are feeling the reality of that proba- 
tion which the bishop professes to discuss, and crying out for help 
in the terrible conflict they have to fight. No Christian teacher 
can be equal to the work of these times who ignores such cases, 
and he who can meet them in a spirit of genuine sympathy, yet 
also of uncompromising loyalty to the truth, will indeed show 
himself, in the truest sense, an ‘ able minister of the New Tes- 
tament.’ 

The bishop's failure is to be traced to the influence of the 
system with which he is identified. It proceeds from a scarcely 
concealed distrust of private judgment. The suppressed premiss 
in his mind, without which his arguments have no weight, is the 
authority of the Church. Hence he places her authoritative 
documents in conjunction with Holy Scripture, treats the one as 
though deserving the same reverence as the other, and utterly 
repudiates the right of the intellect to sit in judgment on either. 


‘Thus (he says) the doubts are cherished under the garb of piety 
until a habit is formed of subjecting the written word and the autho- 


* Tracts, vi. 3. 
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ritative declarations of the faith to the scrutiny of each man’s intel- 
lectual faculties, and, according to their decision, to his acceptance, 
modification, or rejection of them. Now such a mode of dealing with 
revelation is exceedingly attractive. It promises to make the faith so 
rational, to give every man so good a reason for the hope that is in him, 
to be sv free from all forcing of doctrines on him, that it naturally wins 


to itself young and ardent minds. Yet it is against this that 1 would 
so earnestly warn you.’* 


Here the Divine word and the human creed are classed together, 
as though invested with equal claims on a man’sfaith, andthe young 
are warned alike against questioning Scripture truth and the Church’s 
interpretation of its meaning. The spirit of these remarks contrasts 
strangely with the language of the Apostle whose exhortation to 
‘ prove ali things,’ not only gives the fullest warrant for free in- 
quiry, but enjoins its exercise as a duty on all who would be able to 
give (what the bishop regards only as worthy of a sneer) a reason 
for the hope that is in them. One thing is sure, that any attempt 
to ignore the rights of private judgment, to rest the claims of the 
Bible on the authority of the Church, and, above all, to raise 
human forms to the level of the Divine records, can only be 
attended with the most disastrous results. The ultimate issue of 
the Tractarian teachings was seen years ago by some of our 
soundest theologians, who could not be blind to the tendency of 
such sacerdotal pretensions, and predicted the very reaction in 
the midst of which we now find ourselves. These priestly teachers 
sought to leave man no refuge from utter scepticism except in 
unreasoning submission to the Church ; they have succeeded in 
producing both extremes, and they will now seek in vain to quell 
the storm which, in truth, their own spells have raised. 

We are unwilling to do any injustice, and therefore we must 
note that, in his preface, the bishop says that he wishes ‘to mark 
‘out the distinction between religious inquiry into the Revelation 

‘and sinful doubts concerning it. For Christianity has nothing 
‘to lose, but all to gain from the fullest inquiry, ifonly it be hum- ~ 
‘bly and faithfully conducted.’ We wish this distinction had 
been really ‘marked out,’ for we are at a loss to understand the 
notion which the bishop has in relation to it. Does ‘religious 
inquiry’ simply mean a searching out of the meaning of the Reve- 
lation, or a fair and honest examination of its claims to be 
regarded asa Revelation? If the latter, it is hard to harmonize 
this with others of the bishop’s statements. If the former, it 
really amounts to nothing, for the men with whom we have to 
deal are those who are not satisfied as to the authority of the 
record. Are all their difficulties and questionings sinful? Is 


* Pp. 26, 27. 
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inquiry only to be esteemed ‘ humble and faithful’ when it begins 
with an acknowledgment of the grand questions at issue? Have 
we nothing but anathemas to dole out to these doubters, and is 
there no way in which we may throw light upon their darkness ? 
This is too much the style of the bishop's sermon, and against it 
we are constrained to enter our decided protest. 

We cannot regard doubt as necessarily a sin. It is more correct 
to describe it as a temptation. To yield to it without proper in- 
quiry—to invite and search after it, even as men throw themselves 
into other temptations—to start frivolous questions relative to 
the Gospel—to seek in it an apology for the excesses of vice— 
to inquire in a wrong spirit, and demand evidence that is impos- 
sible—to scatter seeds of doubt heedlessly—to reject the Gospel, 
this is sin. The sin is unbelief; doubt is the temptation which 
Jures a man on to it, and against which he has to struggle, that 
he may be delivered from its power. But you will never help him 
in that conflict by mere denunciation. You will rather serve the 
tempter, and drive him on to that very state of mind from which 
you should most earnestly and anxiously seek to preserve him. 

The bishop’s practical remedy for a doubting soul is in unison 
with all the rest of his teaching. 


‘ He who resists the entrance of doubt, who flings it from him as if 
it were a loaded shell shot into the fortress of his soul; who in acts of 
holy obedience, prayer, and aspiration, in devout meditation on God’s 
word, in the frequent utterance of the glowing ascription into which 
the ‘Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui sancto’ turns the dryness of the 
creed ; who, in the Holy Communion of his Master’s body and blood, 
seeks indeed to walk after his Lord, he will be kept by Him to sal- 
vation.’* 


But what if to the man Revelation and all its truths are in- 
volved in uncertainty? Is he still to indulge in the ‘ glowing 
ascriptions, although he have no faith in the Divine Trinity, 
although in his heart he is ready to say ‘There is no God?’ Is 
he to join in the ‘ Holy Communion’ when the whole story of the 
life of Jesus is to him nothing more than a myth, when he has no 
faith in the sacrifice, and no love to ‘ the Master ?’ Can it be that 
this living hypocrisy can be the remedy for his doubt, and that his 
soul can find rest as the result of living, moving, and having its 
being in a lie? Or has the bishop really faith in that redoubtable 
expedient of treating doubt as ‘a loaded shell shot into the 
fortress.’ Has he ever proved it himself, or has he known any 
one who has done it with success? We fear (as Mr. Ludlow 
says) that it is the ‘true way to make faith easy to those who 


* P. 40. 
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‘only need it as a pillow to sleep on; but a very false way to 
‘ meet a single honest doubt in a single honest mind.’ One of the 
most thrilling passages in the sermon is the contrast between the 
‘ calm child-like peacefulness of the most untaught believer,’ and 
the ‘ heart-beating, questioning uncertainty’ of the doubter in 
some hour of heavy trouble. The preacher does not seem to 
perceive the danger that doubt treated in the way which he 
suggests—suppressed but not quelled—banished but not an- 
swered and overcome, might revive just at such a season, and 
disturb our faith in the truth at the very time when we most 
needed to draw consolation from its promises? And, above all, 
he appears quite unconscious that such exhortations would be just 
as appropriate in the mouth of Cardinal Wiseman, or of his 
old companion in arms, Father Newman; that, in truth, the 
Romanist occupies the only consistent position, and that appeals 
such as his would fortify the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion just as much as that of Divine Inspiration. ‘ Non tali auxilio, 
nec defensoribus istis.” 

We are what we have ever been, advocates of free thought, 
free speech, free action. We adopt the bishop’s words in a fuller 
sense than we conceive them to have been intended, and maintain, 
as we have always done, that ‘ Christianity has all to gain, and 
nothing to lose, from the fullest inquiry.’ Our love to the Bible 
makes us the friends of free inquiry, and so, on the other hand, 
our zeal for liberty compels us to protest against those excesses 
into which some of its professed friends have been betrayed. The 
Bible has no worse foes than those who would, in its interests, 
arrest the advances of knowledge, or employ authority of any 
kind to repress the utterance of doubt, and coerce men into the 
acknowledgment of its claims. And so, on the other hand, free 
thought has no more unwise champions than those who claim on 
its behalf, to override every consideration of right and justice. 
Whatever can be fairly asked in the name of liberty, we are not 
only prepared to give, but at once confess that we have no right to 
withhold. Every restraint imposed by society on the freest utter- 
ance and exercise of a man’s convictions—every penalty or dis- 
ability suffered by a man because of his religious belief or disbelief, 
we regard not merely as a wrong to the individual, but as an 
outrage on the rights of conscience. Thanks mainly to the 
earnest and persevering efforts of Nonconformists, our statute 
book is sullied by few such blemishes now, and we are always 
ready to aid in the removal of any that may still remain. 

But the great danger of our times is that even liberty may be 
abused, and especially in matters connected with religion. We 
have dissented from the bishop on one ground—we shall find 
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just as much reason to take exception to his critics on the other. 
Even liberty has certain laws which it must obey, and while the 
individual has his own rights, society also has certain claims 
which it is fairly entitled to maintain. Even Mr. Mill confesses 
that there are certain restrictions which the State may enforce in 
self-defence, without any invasion of individual freedom. A man 
may have a strong faith in the community of goods, but should 
he proceed to carry out his views by appropriating some portion of 
his neighbour's property, then the State would properly interfere 
to prevent one man’s liberty from encroaching on another man’s 
right, without exposing itself to the charge of persecution. 

Mr. Mill's principle is ‘that the sole end for which mankind 
‘are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering with 
‘ the liberty of action of any of their number is self-protection. 
‘ That the only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised 
‘ over any member of a civilized community, against his will, is 
‘to prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical or moral, 
‘is not a sufficient warrant—the conduct from which it is de- 
‘ signed to deter him, must be calculated to produce evil to others.’ 
It might be possible to take slight exceptions to this statement, 
but we are content to accept it as embodying, in the main, sound 
principle. And we argue from it, in answer to the attempts that 
are so rife to represent the opposition to the teachers of ‘ Neo 
Christianity, as an act of persecution and a violation of the rights 
of free thought. 

We of course have no desire either to silence these men, or 
hinder the circulation of their works. We observe that a Parsee, 
filled with admiration of the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ has resolved 
to translate them into his native tongue, one of the most widely 
spoken languages of India, and so to introduce their teachings to 
his fellow-countrymen. A step more pernicious, one more likely 
to do mischief, we can scarcely conceive, yet we should protest 
against any attempt to hinder even so unwise an exercise of liberty. 
All that we demand is, that this liberty shall not trample on moral 
obligation and be made the apology for acts of injustice. 

Again, men are constantly in the habit of putting restrictions on 
their own liberty. Every contract into which a man enters is to be 
thus regarded. He stipulates on condition of receiving certain 
remuneration to do a particular service, in a certain way, at a 
certain time. Each separate term of the agreement is, in truth, a 
new restraint on his freedom. Thus, certain ship-builders have 
engaged to build iron-sheathed vessels for our Admiralty, before 
a certaindate. One of them, pursuing his own independent line 
of thought, may arrive at the conviction that it is wrong to build 
ships of war at all, while another may be led to think that our 
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navy is already too powerful, and that to add to its strength is to 
constitute it a menace to foreign Powers; another may, by a 
series of experiments, satisfy himself that these iron-sheathed 
vessels are a grand delusion and a prodigal waste of money, while 
a fourth, having some opportunity of putting out his capital to 
greater advantage, may be unwilling to complete his work within 
the allotted time. Here is free thought; but will any one pretend 
that they have any right to act upon these convictions. If the 
attempt were made, would not the law justly compel them to fulfil 
the terms of theirown contract or bear the appointed penalty? What 
purpose would our talk about the right of free inquiry serve, ex- 
cept to provoke universal laughter? They themselves hold their 
liberty on this point, and if they would have it back, it can only be 
by submitting to pay the forfeit on which they had agreed. 

Even where there is no actual contract, where the nature of the 
case precludes the possibility of a formal agreement, and where 
the law cannot interfere, the moral sense of the community 
will demand the fulfilment of pledges by which a man has secured 
for himself certain advantages. Thus the engagements of a repre- 
sentative to his constituents are of the vaguest kind—often pur- 
posely kept so in order to guard against subsequent remonstrance. 
They can rarely, if ever, take the shape of assent to a regular 
formula, embracing the distinct articles of a political creed—they 
never are such as to bring them within the cognizance of the law. 
Political life, too, is the sphere where, if anywhere, a Machiavel- 
lian policy is tolerated, and electioneering just that province of it 
in which the greatest license is allowed. Still, no man can violate 
the law which we here lay down, without having to encounter 
much obloquy. He adopts, let us suppose, the current cant 
of liberalism—talks loudly about progress, does homage to the 
intelligence of the masses, and proclaims himself an advocate of 
their rights, professes sympathy with struggling nationalities, 
and avows himself a supporter of those who are ready to advance 
the sacred cause of liberty at home and abroad. He is careful all 
the time to evade all distinct pledges, and so to fence every pro- 
fession round, that it would be very hard, under any circumstance, 
to charge him with actual breach of faith. Yet, if he enters parlia- 
ment in virtue of such declarations, and afterward is always found 
in the lobby where you would not expect to find him, if he deserts 
the party to which he has professed allegiance, and on every oc- 
casion acts in opposition to the very men of whom he appeared 
to be so warm an admirer, the issue is easy to predict. The law 
cannot reach him—he will be able to keep the position he has 
acquired, and defy the indignation of those who deem themselves 
betrayed, yet he will stand condemned by that public opinion, 
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from the effect of whose verdict, though he may profess to despise 
it, he cannot altogether escape. He might, indeed, plead that he 
never consented to be the mere delegate of an unintelligent com- 
munity, that he had only exercised his own liberty of thought 
and action, that his former views were very crude and had been 
greatly modified by a more intimate acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples and motives of different parties. But all this would never 
convince the candid observer. He would grant to its fullest extent 
the man’s right to independent thought and conduct, but would 
contend that here he was precluded from its exercise by the con- 
ditions his own words had imposed upon him, that he could only 
recover his perfect liberty by the abandonment of those advan- 
tages for the sake of which he had been content to make the 
sacrifice. 

The case of Sir Robert Peel is a prominent example of this 
character. He had acquired power by the profession of certain 
principles ; a great party had given him their confidence and had 
raised him to a height of authority rarely attained. His con- 
victions underwent a change, and he felt himself constrained to 
abandon the defence of a cause of which he had hitherto been so 
steady a defender, and to become an advocate of the very policy 
which hitherto he had strenuously opposed. He might have alleged 
that the minister of a great State cannot, and ought not, to be bound 
hand and foot; that in an age and country like ours, a policy as 
unbending as that of the Medes and Persians would lead to irre- 
mediable disaster—that he had bowed to the force of circum- 
stances which had disturbed every calculation and altered all his 
views. But he felt that all these would avail nothing so long as 
he continued to enjoy the rewards of the professions he had made. 
He was bound by certain obligations to his party, and was not 
free to act till he had done all that he could do towards cancelling 
them by resigning the high position to which they had raised him. 
He followed the dictates of honour, and so having shaken himself 
in some measure free from his party ties, returned to office to do 
the work which he would fain have left to other hands. Still it 
cannot be denied that his fame suffered, and that it was a righteous 
Nemesis that deprived him of the power he could no longer have 
held with credit to himself. Highly as we estimate the importance 
of the work that he did, we cannot but feel that his example 
was fraught with danger, and that he is relieved from censure 
only because he did, by his first resignation, recognise the social 
right, and do his utmost to meet its demands. 

It were easy to find other illustrations of this law, but it cannot 
be necessary. Its violation is not owing to ignorance, but to 
thoughtlessness, or to a failure to apply it in special cases. There 
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is an advantage in thus tracing it in spheres apart from religious life 
altogether. The view we thus gain of it disposes us the more rea- 
dily to admit its legitimate application in this higher region also. 
For no one will pretend that there should be one kind of morality 
for commercial and political, and another for religious actions. 
For one reason or other a greater latitude may have been tolerated 
here, but all must confess that it is indefensible, and that a line of 
conduct which would be stigmatized as dishonourable in the one 
case must deserve still stronger reprobation in the other. Party 
spirit, prejudice, passion, dislike of certain modes of action, may 
all have served to place the question in a false light. It will be 
something if we are able to brush away any of these cobwebs, 
and so exhibit more clearly those great principles of moral right 
which they have obscured. 

There is one other point deserving of notice before we nass on. 
We may be told that, even granting what we, fave alvesdy, laid 
down, there is a vagueness in the terms, 9 contracts, which’ often 
constitutes a difficulty in enforcing ther, Aud (this, this witl 
especially the case in relation to those questidhs to which’ we pro- 
pose to apply our principle. The same form of agreement often 
presents itself to different parties in entirely opposite lights—how 
is a decision to be obtained, and what interpretation is to have 
authority? This is a case which must have presented itself to 
every ethical philosopher, and we find, therefore, distinct state- 
ments in regard to it. Paley says, ‘ Where the terms of promises 
‘admit of more senses than one, the promise is to be performed in 
‘that sense in which the promiser apprehended at the time that 
‘the promisee received it ; on which Whately remarks, ‘ Paley is 

‘nearly, but not entirely right, in the rule he has here laid down. 
‘A man expressing himself very carelessly might not only intend, 
‘but might really suppose the other to understand something 
‘quite wide of what his words conveyed, or could fairly convey. 
‘He is bound not by what he did apprehend the other to under- 
‘stand, but by what he had good reason to apprehend was under- 


‘stood. Every assertion, or promise, or declaration, of whatever 


‘kind, is to be interpreted on the principle that the right meaning 
‘of any expression is that which may be fairly presumed to be 
‘understood by it.’ Of the validity of these statements there can 
scarcely be any question. A man can have no right to escape 
the consequences of his own laches, as certainly he eannot be 
entitled to reap any benefit from his own intentional equivocation. 
Applications of these principles we shall find as we proceed. 

The relation of a Christian teacher to the sect of which he is a 
minister, partakes of the very essence of a contract. There may 


or may not be the actual subscription to articles of faith, but 
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there is everywhere a full understanding that he holds the doc- 
trines of the Church which has elected him to the office, and pur- 
poses to diffuse and maintain them. ‘The very notion of a 
‘Church (says Archbishop Whately) implies the acknowledgment 
‘ of certain doctrines,’ and this will be found to apply to every com- 
munity, however liberal its professions. Its terms of commu- 
nion may be very wide, so framed as to include those who wor- 
ship the Redeemer as God, and those who regard such worship 
as idolatrous ; but still there must be some terms. ‘The very act 
of worship itself implies much, and excludes those who do not 
believe in the existence of a God to be worshipped. Nay, though 
there be a distinct repudiation of creeds and dogmas, a deter- 
mination to lay the basis of communion in the rejection of all 
terms ; that very idea becomes itself an article of faith to which 
the members desire.to hear witness. ‘The minister of a latitudi- 
narian ‘Churen of this cHaracter may enjoy perfect liberty on every 
otiier’ ‘point, but here. even he is restricted; he must maintain 
thidse broad ® views, and any indication of a desire to insist on 
some specific ternis of doctrinal agreement would be attended with 
the same results which follow the departure of ministers of other 
communities from the articles of their accepted standards. 

There are some, indeed, who object to this view of the relation 
between a Church and its ministers. The ministers (they say) are 
to be teachers. Would you have them accept the subject matter 
of their teaching from their own disciples, and so reverse the 
position they ought to occupy? By this, you will make their 
instructions worthless, restrict them in the free exercise of their 
own minds, stereotype religious opinion, and foster hypocrisy on 
the one side and intolerant jealousy on the other. We are all 
familiar with this kind of talk, and understand perfectly whence 
it proceeds and whither it tends. No doubt it has a very brave 
sound, and may serve to throw odium on those whose only fault 
is their desire to promote what they believe to be truth, and 
their willingness to manifest the sincerity of their feelings by 
generous contributions of their time and property for the purpose. 
These apostles of liberalism demand that, in the expenditure of 
their money, these persons should make no provision to ensure 
its being employed on behalf of the truth they love, and not in 
support of the error which they would rather seek to overthrow. In 
their eyes all doctrinal articles in the trust deeds of colleges and 
chapels are an abomination, and every effort to enforce their pro- 
visions, an act of intolerance tending to subject us to the horrors 
of the Inquisition. They tell us that opinion must be free, and 
seem to fancy that it can only have this freedom if it have the 
right to avail itself, by whatever means, of those resources which 
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the free-will offerings of others have provided for the support of 
an entirely opposite system. 

We confess we can neither accept the logic nor admire the 
temper of these men. They seem to us enemies of that very free- 
dom .of which they vaunt themselves the exclusive champions. 
For to what do their views amount, but the denial of a man’s 
right to propagate his own opinions in his own way? Men have 
different talents, and are able to advance the interests of the truth 
by various instruments; one can do it by his eloquence, while 
another can give his money for the same purpose; it were as 
reasonable to silence the one as to attempt to put any restraint 
on the free action of the other. The law of England recognises 
the validity of the claim which each prefers for liberty to do his 
own work in his own way, and the common sense of the com- 
munity endorses the decision. 

But it is, after all, scarcely necessary to discuss these flimsy 
theories. We have to do not with hypotheses, but with facts. 
It may be that we are wrong and our opponents right; it may 
be that we should act the part of wise men and good Christians, 
were we to build edifices and establish institutions, and leave it 
to the chapter of accidents whether they become subservient to 
truth or error; it may be that it is unjust not to suffer men to 
‘reap where they have not sown, and to gather where they have not 
strawed ;’ it may be that a man suffers a great hardship when, 
having undertaken to uphold certain doctrines, he is not per- 
mitted to employ the position he has gained to assail and under- 
mine them. Still we have not yet come to this condition of perfect 
freedom ; possibly these principles may be established some day, 
and it may become the recognised duty of ‘ orthodox’ Christians 
to furnish the enemy with the means by which to accomplish their 
own overthrow, to prepare the instruments for the hands of their ad- 
versaries. But the dawn of that millennium has not yet come. 
Right or wrong, we have to do with another state of things, in 
which such notions are regarded as not of a sort to be put into 
practice. They who accept office in our churches now, do it 
with a clear and distinct understanding of the obligation which 
their voluntarily chosen position entails upon them. They do 
actually surrender a part of their liberty, and can only escape the 
consequences of their own act by abandoning the immunities and 
privileges which it has brought them. If, on inquiry, they have 
begun to distrust the soundness of the views they once held, 
there is but one course open to them as honest men. They can- 
not trifle with truth and suppress their own convictions ; they 
surely ought not to violate the most obvious principles of 
morality, and betray the confidence which has been reposed in 
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them. Let them resign the trust whose conditions they can no 
longer meet, and go forth wrapped in the mantle of their in- 
tegrity. They will at least command the respectful admiration of 
those who cannot sympathize in their opinions, and in the homage 
which they render to the principles of high honour, will do essen- 
tial service to society at large. 

If there be truth in these views, and we see not how any man 
with the facts of the case before him can controvert them, it fol- 
lows that the rabid denunciation of those who seek to preserve 
religious institutions for their legitimate purpose, even, where 
necessary, by the extreme and painful measure of removing from 
office men who have broken the terms of their own engagement, 
is nothing better than mere verbiage. To represent men who 
take this course as persecutors is simply absurd. They do not 
seek to repress opinion ;they simply demand that the integrity of 
contracts shall be preserved, and that no plea of individual 
liberty shall be allowed to exempt a man from obligations to 
which he has voluntarily assented. Mr. Maurice, speaking of 
dissenters in relation to this question, says: ‘In their position, 
‘such efforts seem to me quite excusable. If they have no creeds, 
‘if they merely live by a certain tacit, inherited or general 
‘opinion, I cannot see how they can escape the temptation to 
‘persecution, except by falling into the apparently opposite 
‘temptation of utter indifference.’* We deny that the action to 
which Mr. Maurice refers savoured at all of persecution, though 
we accept our apologist’s admission that failing to do what was 
done would have laid the parties open to the charge of indiffer- 
ence. What we cannot understand, however, is, how the position 
of the parties concerned is affected by the absence of a distinct 
creed. For of what use is such acreed unless it is to,be enforced, 
and if it be enforced, how is the action of the Established Church 
different from that of the men whose conduct Mr. Maurice can 
praise and censure in the same breath. The only real difference 
between the Established Church and Dissenting communities 
is, that in the former the terms are more rigidly laid down, the 
contract more solemnly ratified, the restrictions on freedom more 
numerous and explicit, and the interests involved in the strict 
maintenance of the conditions more complicated and extensive. 
In the one case, it is only the particular sect whose rights are at 
stake that is concerned ; with the other the whole nation has to 
do, nonconformists quite as much as conformists. 

It will need but very little consideration to show this. There 
are only two possible theories of Church property. The one 
regards it as belonging to the nation, the Protestant Church 

* Tracts for Priests, &c. No. ii. p. 46. 
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only enjoying the usufruct on such terms as the State has ap- 
pointed, and for such time as the State shall please. The other 
treats it as the inheritance of an ecclesiastical corporation, of 
which the State is the trustee. It matters not to us now which 
of these views we adopt, for both conduct us to the same point. 
For, even accepting the latter, the Church is not a close corpora- 
tion whose members inherit it in right of birth. The State may 
be the owner, or only a trustee; it has, at all events, laid down 
certain terms, with which every man must comply who would 
share in the advantages here to be enjoyed, and whoever chooses 
to subscribe may enter into competition for its highest honours. 
As a matter of fact, some obey, while others refuse to sacrifice 
their freedom. It must be evident that these latter are thus 
debarred from valuable privileges in which otherwise they might 
have participated, and whatever injustice there might be in the 
original institution of the terms, must be indefinitely increased 
by any license to those whose compliance has secured them an 
exclusive enjoyment of a national inheritance, to set aside the 
very conditions by which the difference has been created. This 
is an aspect of the case which many seem altogether to ignore. 
They talk about the hardship done to the clergy by refusing to 
allow them full liberty; they forget that any chains which they 
wear have been forged by themselves, and they pass over the 
greater hardship done to those who are now suffering all that these 
men would have to suffer if expelled from the Church because 
they will not submit to the conditions which those men would re- 
nounce without penalty. They appear to regard a man’s position 
in the Church as a personal heritage, of which it is impossible to 
deprive him without incurring the charge of persecution, and to 
view the solemnities of subscription as little more than unmeaning 
forms, with which it is essential to comply, but which it would be 
monstrous to invest with any importance. There may, possibly, 
be something in the system of patronage that has tended to 
foster such a notion, but it is one which cannot for a moment 
stand the test of examination. For, even granting the right of 
the patron, that right itself is fenced round with this restriction, 
that he must exercise it only in favour of those who have given 
that solemn ‘ assent and consent’ to the formularies of the Church 
which the law has prescribed. 

‘But [say the advocates of latitude] the Church has always 
‘recognised and tolerated diversity of opinion, and that not 
‘simply on secondary points, but on those which must be re- 
‘ garded as the fundamentals of the faith. Among the clergy of 
* past times you may find Calvinists, Arminians, and Pelagians, 
* Trinitarians, Sabellians, Arians, and Socinians. Even at the 
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‘ present time, her various parties—High Church, Low Church, 
‘and Broad Church—are separated from each other by differences 
‘ wider than those which divide various sects of Dissenters from 
‘each other, or from the Church—one party having a closer 
‘ affinity with the Church of Rome, and the other with Calvinistic 
‘ Dissenters, than either has with the other.’ No one can deny 
the truth of these facts, but we are not at all prepared to admit 
the inference drawn from them. The existence of this state of 
things is no evidence that it is right, or that which was intended 
by those who instituted the test. A plea of this sort may per- 
haps answer an objector, may furnish a convenient apulogy for a 
man who desires to quiet a conscience that is too troublesome, 
but can never satisfy any one earnestly desirous to do the right. 
For, by whom has this latitude been allowed? Is it simply what 
the subscribers have taken for themselves? Is it what individual 
- bishops have allowed in their respective dioceses? This is all, 
and itis of no avail. It proves nothing more than that the 
subscribers have trifled with their own engagement, and surely 
cannot be received as a reason for questioning the validity of 
their obligation. The power by which the terms were imposed 
alone can warrant laxity in their interpretation. But it is not 
pretended that this has ever been given. It is only sought to 
convert the existence of laxity into an argument to prove that it 
was designed and authorized. 

The evidence of historic fact, to which alone we can appeal, is 
fatal to any such view. One of the earliest traces of such a view 
is to be found in Fuller's Church History, who, referring to 
Rogers’ exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, in which the 
strict view had been strongly maintained, says :— 


‘Many Protestants of a middle temper were much offended thereat. 
Some conceived it presumption for any private minister to make him- 
self the mouth of the Church, to render her sense in such matters of 
high concernment. Others were offended, that his interpretation con- 
fined the charitable latitude formerly allowed in these Articles—the 
composers whereof, providently foreseeing that doctrinal differences 
would inevitably arise in so large a Church as England was, even be- 
twixt Protestants agreeing in fundamentals of religion, purposely 
couched the Articles in general terms, not that falsehood should take 
shelter under the covert thereof, but to include all such Dissenters 
within the comprehensiveness of the expression.’ 


We cannot pause here to compare the relative value of these 
two differing authorities. Suffice it to say, however, that Rogers 
was by no means the mean man whom Fuller would have us 
believe. He was chaplain to Archbishop Bancroft, and no doubt 
had that prelate’s sanction for this exposition ; indeed, the book 
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‘bears, says Blackburn, ‘in the front of it, a testimony that it 
‘was perused, and by the lawful authority of the Church of 
‘England allowed to be public.’ He is not to be set aside, 
therefore, by an unsupported assertion of Fuller that is certainly 
quite at variance with all that we know of the views and cha- 
racter of the men by whom subscription was instituted. We can 
appeal here to the authority of Archdeacon Blackburn, a learned 
dignitary of the last century, who investigated the whole subject 
of these tests with unequalled diligence, and whose Confessional, 
a book much celebrated in its day, though now comparatively 
forgotten, is a perfect storehouse of facts on the question, giving 
an exhaustive view of all the expedients to which the advocates 
of latitudinarian subscription have resorted, and exposing the 
fallacy, not to say dishonesty, by which all of them are charac- 
terized. The Archdeacon was himself an enemy to all tests, and 
his work was written in the hope that the then governors of the 
Church might ‘ be prevailed with to remove a yoke which neither 
we nor our fathers have been able to bear.’ He was a man of most 
liberal views, and would evidently have rejoiced to find warrant 
for such interpretation had he been able. His testimony as a digni- 
tary of the Church, and a man of extensive erudition and research 
on this very subject, is entitled to great weight. He says :— 


‘This opinion of a latitude intended to be given to subscribers of 
the Articles is indeed only matter of oral tradition, bred out of the 
distress of some particular persons who desired to keep a good con- 
science, and not to part with a good benefice. One would think, by 
Fuller’s manner of representing the censures upon Rogers, that there 
had been a cloud of witnesses for this intended latitude. But when 
he had occasion to defend his position, he could name only King 
James, who had no better proof of it than another man—viz., the 
occasion he had for this hypothesis, when he was veering about to the 
Arminians. Nothing is more evident in the ecclesiastical histories of 
those times, than that Queen Elizabeth’s bishops either had no notion 
that latitude and toleration were gospel privileges, or an utter aversion 
to such notions as schismatical and puritanical.’* 


But we have something more than merely negative evidence on 
the question. Immediately after the Act of Uniformity, the 
authoritative statute on the subject, an attempt was made to 
secure a due warrant for the indulgence of this latitude. When 
the bill, introduced in 1663, to relieve persons who by sickness or 
other impediment had been disabled from making the prescribed 
declaration, was in Committee of the House of Lords, the follow- 
ing clause was proposed :—‘ And be it enacted and declared, by 
‘the authority aforesaid, that the declaration and subscription of 


* Blackburn’s Works, vol. v. p. 348, 
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* assent and consent in the said Act mentioned, shall be understood 
‘only as to the practice and obedience to the said Act, and 
‘not otherwise. The House of Lords, which was then the 
most liberal branch of the Legislature, adopted the clause, 
though under protest from twelve of the peers. But the 
Commons refused to agree; and in a conference of the two 
Houses, carried their point. The whole account of the trans- 
action will be found in Calamy’s Defence of Nonconformity ; and 
though its accuracy was at first impeached, yet the Doctor 
having referred to the Journals of the House of Lords, repeated 
the statement, which has since passed unchallenged, and was 
quoted by Archdeacon Blackburn as a reliable piece of history 
which ought not to be overlooked in a consideration of this 
question. 

It is alleged that ‘since the first imposition of subscription a 
‘large party has insisted that the Articles subscribed to are simply 
‘ Articles of Peace; that is to say, the subscription means that 
‘the subscriber undertakes not to oppose these articles in his 
‘clerical teachings.’ True, there have always been some who 
have treated them thus; but is it easy to conceive of a more 


wretched subterfuge, or one more calculated to bring religion and ‘ 
its teachers into contempt ? Assuredly this was not the idea of g 
the imposers, nor can it be made in any way to harmonize with v 
the express words of the formularies themselves. Bishop Burnet, a 
in his History of the Reformation, says on this point: ‘There c 
‘appears no reason for this conceit, no such thing being declared a 
‘ when the articles were first set out, insomuch that they who sub- r 
‘scribed them then did either believe them to be true, or else , 1 
‘they did grossly prevaricate. The bishop's son, Judge Burnet, u 
who was as competent a witness on the legal forms as his father j 
on the historic fact, in mentioning the desire expressed by Bishop a 
Williams to his father, that he should in his Exposition treat them 8 
as articles of peace, adds—‘ There might, perhaps, be reason to P 
‘wish that they had only been imposed as such, but there was st 
‘nothing in our constitution to warrant an expositor in giving si 
‘that sense to them.’ Nothing can be more decisive than this as Bi 
an answer to vague statements, which have no more foundation A 
— the desire of those who make them that they should be : 

ue. 

The defenders of the latitudinarian subscription have yet sc 
another plea. It was urged by Mr. Ward with great force in his ni 
appeal to the Convocation, but in using it he only followed in the hi 
steps of others, and has himself found various imitators. If the SI 
Church of England, it is said, expected that every clergyman he 
should subscribe in a literal and natural sense, then it is evident of 
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that she never expected any subscribers at all ; for the contradic- 
tions to be found in the various formularies are so many and so 
serious, that to believe all is a moral impossibility. It is evident, 
therefore, that such subscription was never intended. The pre- 
misses we admit, but the conclusion is not quite so clear. The 
facts are all the other way, and go to prove that however incon- 
sistent with themselves these documents may seem to us, it was 
intended that they should all be received in their literal and 
grammatical meaning. ‘The impossibility of the thing (it has 
‘been truly said) is no proof that the compilers of our articles did 
‘not design it. How can we know but that the fathers of the 
‘Church might think these things very possible.’ It is mournful 
to have to follow men through such quibbles and evasions, to see 
language made a mere sport and plaything even in relation to the 
most sacred topics. And surely nothing can so lower the cha- 
racter, and undermine the legitimate influence of the clergy, as 
the spectacle of any of their number resorting to these miserable 
expedients to justify their continuance in offices which every 
instinct of honour should compel them to abandon. 

The latest, and, in some respects, the most redoubtable 
champion who has entered the lists in defence of the celebrated 
seven, and in opposition to those views of subscription for which 
we are contending, is Rev. F. D. Maurice. We are not at all 
astonished to find him fighting under these banners; and we 
ought not to be much surprised at the special form which his 
advocacy has taken. Many will judge him harshly, condemn his 
reasoning as a dishonest attempt to tamper with the use of 
language, and turn away in disgust from what they consider a 
mere piece of jesuitical sophistry. There is much, doubtless, to 
justify such a verdict. The whole argument is little better than 
a wanton outrage on common sense, and has much about it that 
savours of insincerity. Nothing but our faith in Mr. Maurice’s 
personal devotion to his work prevents us from adopting this 
severe view ; and even that must not hinder us from speaking in 
strongest reprobation of a style of teaching by which words are 
made an instrument for concealing rather than expressing thought. 
A candid reader, however he may be fascinated by Mr. Maurice’s 
style, moved by his manifest earnestness, and anxious to render 
him the fullest justice, cannot but marvel how he can have been 
so carried away by an intense love of paradox, and an unwilling- 
ness to accept the popular view on any question, as to expose 
himself to suspicions of a conduct the most alien from his whole 
spirit and character. In our view, his errors are those of the 
head rather than the heart. There is in him a singular absence 
of the logical faculty, and to this, coupled with the strong dash of 
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mysticism, and a proneness to over-subtlety, may be referred 
phenomena in his writings which puzzle his friends, and afford 
his enemies justification for their harshest censures. There are 
few authors more likely to introduce an element of uncertainty 
into all our conceptions, for there are few who contrive to elicit 
so strange and unexpected a significance from words and phrases 
with which we are all familiar, and which had always seemed to 
us perfectly intelligible. In his hands the language of creeds and 
laws is a kind of kaleidoscope, which ever reveals to us new and 
most abnormal forms as it is moved by the skilful hand of the 
exhibitor. We are constantly taught to see a meaning in words 
which none ever suspected to be there before, and which nothing 
but blind faith in our instructor could enable us to see there now. 
The effect can be nothing but bad. Not only does it indispose 
his disciples to rest satisfied with the obvious, which, for the most 
part, must be the true meaning of words, and beget a love of 
refining and casuistry the most injurious in its results, but it 
teaches men less scrupulous than himself to adopt these unfair 
artifices to defend their evasion of manifest obligation, and 
enables them to find warrant in his words and example. And 
while we acquit him most cordially of all such wrong himself, we 
feel that he must be responsible for the evil which must result 
from the influence of his teachings. 

We must briefly refer to the spirit displayed by our author before 
we examine his opinions more in detail. The charge of uncharita- 
bleness is that which is most commonly urged against the earnest 
defenders of evangelical truth, and it is often put forth in such 
a way as to imply that to the one side belongs a monopoly of 
rancour, to the other a spirit overflowing with gentleness. No 
one can on occasion discourse more largely of charity than the 
Marylebone incumbent. Towards all who depart from the faith 
his kindly consideration has no limit. No possible amount of 
heterodoxy seems to stagger him, no denial of the most sacred truth 
to betray even into a momentary expression of strong feeling. Dr. 
Williams is the essayist who ‘has most wounded the hearts of 
‘ devout Christians, who has appeared to take most pleasure in 
‘wounding them ; yet even he is tenderly dealt with, and the 
thunder of our author's indignation is reserved for the devoted 
head of the reviewer who has dared to expose the errors of the 
man who has delighted to inflict these wounds on earnest be- 
lievers. His great design in dealing with the seven is to find in their 
writings an evangelical purpose and doctrine they never intended 
to put there, and so to construct for them an apology which, in 
common decency, they could not have put forth for themselves. 
We can fancy these gentlemen must be much astonished at the 
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new character in which they are made to figure, at the noble 
sentiments ascribed to them, and at the very fair gloss put upon 
their most questionable utterances, and must all the time be filled 
with wonder at a charity which can lead a man into such extra- 
vagant credulity. We should ourselves admire the spirit more, if 
it did not undergo so entire a change when judgment has to be 
passed on the defenders of the Gospel. The language we have 
quoted relative to the Vice-Principal of Lampeter, shows that 
Mr. Maurice is not altogether unconscious of the distress that 
these Essays have occasioned to many whose earnestness was as 
deep, and whose convictions were as worthy of respect as his 
own. They saw that which they loved most, threatened by those who 
ought to have been its zealous defenders ; they felt that the in- 
fluence of such a work on the minds of the young must be most 
pernicious ; and though their hearts did not ‘tremble for the ark 
of God,’ they were afraid for the souls whom such blind leaders of 
the blind might lure to destruction. Right or wrong, these were, 
and are, the views of numbers ; and an earnest man should have 
been able to respect such feelings, even if he had no sympathy 
with them, and to find some excuse even for strong language, 
which, on his own showing, was not without provocation. He 
regards it all, however, as a panic springing from faithlessness, 
and only sneers at ‘ the shrieks with which the orthodox fill the 
air whenever any doubt is stirred.’ In a similar temper he deals 
with an able critic in the Quarterly Review, who has dealt so 
severe a blow to this Neo-Christianity. It was inconvenient to 
answer his arguments, and impossible to set aside those stubborn 
facts which told so seriously against some of theseven ; but it was 
possible to denounce the critic. The passage is worth quoting, 
not because it contains anything more than the most vulgar com- 
monplaces of controversy, but because it indicates the way in 
which these teachers of charity can assail men who dare tu expose 
the immorality of these clerical preachers of unbelief :— 


*T cannot perceive that either in his design or in the quality of his 
rhetoric, he differs essentially from any Nisi Prius or Old Bailey advo- 
cate. His essay might fairly rank with the report of any speech of Mr. 
Serjeant Wilkins or Mr. Edwin James, provided that report had been 
revised by its author, and had received his latest corrections. There 
is no doubt this difference in the cases. Mr. Serjeant Wilkins and 
Mr. Edwin James never had the privilege of wearing a mask. Their 
addresses could only be directed to a jury of men, who were sworn 
‘well and truly to try the cause and a just verdict to give according 
to the evidence, so help them God,’’ &.* 


* Tract ii. 53, 54. 
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This requires no comment, and it is indicative of the temper in 
which he regards the whole controversy. The talk about a mask 
is merely absurd, unless the author is prepared to run a tilt 
against the whole system of journalism in this country, and to 
advocate the introduction of the French plan. That, assuredly, 
is a question which we are not going to open, but we do protest 
against the injustice of employing this as a special reproach 
against any individual, and it is the less worthy when the decision 
on the question must depend on the weight of the arguments, 
and ought not to be at all affected by any knowledge of the 
quarter from which they proceed. An attempt which is after- 
wards made to draw a parallel between the responsibility of the 
individual writer in a review, for all the other articles that may 
appear in it, and that of the separate essayists for the contribu- 
tions of their fellows to a work having one tendency throughout, 
is simply too absurd to merit serious notice. The Quarterly re- 
viewer may console himself with the fact that his views have been 
endorsed by the great majority of the community—that here or- 
thodox and heterodox are one—that the jubilant tones of his West- 
minster opponent proclaim the very same fact to which he had 
called attention—that Dr. Jelfand Mr. G. J. Holyoake, the bench 
of Bishops and Unitarian divines, differing in all else, agree as to 
the tendency of the work, and the inconsistency of the position 
held by the writers. This, of course, will not affect Mr. Maurice’s 
view. Perhaps he may rather glorify himself and the few who 
think with him as faithful witnesses in the great cause of 
charity. But he will find it hard to convince impartial 
lookers-on that he alone is right, and all other men of every 
school of opinion wrong. 

The religious press excites his special indignation. His 
reference to it is a singular union of that self-depreciation and 
self-assertion, that Pharisaic pseudo-humility which we frequently 
find in his works. We have seldom met with anything so much in 
the style of that illustrious example of ‘umbleness,’ Uriah Heep. 


‘We shall try not to be bitter with those organs of public opinion in 
our day, whom we regard as the great foes of unity, because bitterness 
is of the spirit of division and not of the spirit of unity ; because they 
discover to us the temper and tendencies which are in ourselves ; 
because in their position, we might be much more ministers of strife 
and division than they are. We cannot seek peace with them, therefore 
we must not be angry if they wage perpetual war with us. For what 
they want, is certain forms of communion which shall include them- 
selves and as many as adopt opinions not very widely different from 
their own. And what we want, is a ground in the name of the Eternal 
God, which shall embrace all, and at last subdue all to itself. We 
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cannot draw lines like those of the Evangelical Alliance, which shall 
cut off the whole Latin and Greek Churches.’* 


We will not pause to notice further the beautiful way in 
which Mr. Maurice here contrives to set forth his own all- 
embracing charity, in contrast with the bitterness of these unfor- 
tunate ‘ organs of public opinion.’ We wish rather to point out 
the singular fallacies into which he has been betrayed. The 
charge he brings against these ‘ organs,’ is just what fairly lies 
at the door of his own Church, and of himself as a minister of 
that Church. He may shut his eyes to the fact, but it remains 
there still; the Church has laid down certain forms which 
embrace some and shut out others. Why he should complain 
of the Evangelical Alliance for cutting off the Latin Church, 
while he himself subscribes to formularies composed purposely to 
exclude the members of that Church, is to us a mystery. Paley’s 
grand defence of Latitudinarianism, is just this—that the Articles 
were intended to exclude all ‘ abetturs of Popery,’ ‘ Anabaptists," 
and ‘Puritans,’ and therefore that all may subscribe, even 
though they do not believe, who do not belong to any of these 
classes. The Church has been doing, therefore, the very things 
which Mr. Maurice, as churchman, condemns, and the censures 
he has directed against others, come back upon himself as a 
subscriber to these terms. The question that constantly comes 
up as we read his statements, is, whether he has ever studied the 
history of his own Church, or the language of his own Prayer Book, 
or whether it can be possible that he has fallen upon documents 
other than those commonly in use, and found some secret records 
which put an entirely different complexion on the face of her 
history. Certainly, if he will carefully consider the facts as they 
are commonly believed, and seek to weigh the exact significance 
of the language adopted in the formularies of his Church, he will 
find that these free notions of his are nothing more than the 
mere phantasms of his own imagination. It may, perhaps, please 
a man’s vanity, and certainly it shows his ingenuity, if he is able 
to find in documents which men have read for hundreds of years, 
some entirely new meaning, but the probabilities are that here 
that which is new is not true, and that which is true is not new. 

Is Mr. Maurice ignorant of that Act of 1662, which sent forth 
from the Church 2000 of its most earnest and godly men ? 
Surely, this was about as bad as anything done by the ‘ organs 
of public opinion,’ for it not only laid down ‘ forms of commu- 
nion, &c.,’ but it excluded every man who would not adopt the 
Shibboleth then prescribed. He tells us that the causes of the 


* Tract vi. pp. 34, 35. 
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division of the Greek and Latin Churches, lay ‘in their substitu- 
‘tion of some other bond of union for the union in Christ, the 
‘Eternal King and High Priest; in their changing the Name 
‘which they profess, and for which their fathers fought, into a 
‘mere dogma, derived from an. external authority.’ His idea 
seems to be, that the Church of England proclaims the ‘ uniting 
name, while all beside preach a dogma. Was this act the 
proclamation of a Uniting Name? Did not the expelled men of 
that day, the Baxters, and Jolleys, and Heywoods, preach that 
Name quite as fully as the bishops and chaplains of the profli- 
gate court of Charles? Do their successors love that Name less, 
or preach it less boldly or earnestly, than Mr. Maurice himself ? 
Why, then, set up the point in which all are united, as a mark of 
distinction, and ignore the existence of that which really is the 
wall of partition ? 

It is in a like spirit, and with a similar disregard of the facts, 
that he complains of the stress laid upon authoritative docu- 
ments, 

‘I do trust, therefore, that the Anglican Episcopate and the Angli- 
can clergy will earnestly consider what their spiritual foundation is, 
whether it is an authoritative document or an Everlasting Name. I 
trust that by no hasty or rhetorical words of theirs they will weaken 
in the minds of men the sense of this great distinction. I trust they 
will not, in trying to enforce the authority of documents, divide the 
Church which has been united in this Name, or lead men to think 
that it stands upon some opinions of theirs.’* 


. If this really means anything, it means that the Anglican clergy 
have no authoritative document that constitutes their bond of 
fellowship with each other, and their badge of separation from all 
beside, but that their characteristic mark simply is trust in an 
Everlasting Name, we deny both parts of the statement. Trust 
in the Eternal Name is by no means distinctive of them, but is the 
point in which they who cherish it are one with all Christian 
men ofall sects. It is the foundation of the devout Methodist 
or Independent quite as much as of the earnest Anglican. On 
the other hand there is a document having authority, subscription 
to which does constitute an essential difference between them and 
other Christians. We are at a loss to know what Mr. Maurice ex- 
pects to gain by the endless reiteration of this class of statements, 
this constant introduction, till it becomes to us almost irreverent, 
of the Everlasting Name, coupled with a repudiation of autho- 
ritative documents? Does he hope to persuade his readers 
to adopt his very charitable view, and believe that the faithful 
testimony to that name is the work of the Anglican clergy alone ? 
* Tract vi. p. 39. 
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Or does he think that the studied scorn poured on the ‘ authori- 
tative document’ will blind men as to the true state of the case, 
and lead them to regard it as a mere figment of the past with 
which they have no need to concern themselves? Unhappily for 
him, facts are stronger than all his theories, and however men 
may be bewildered for a time by his curious speculations, the 
stubborn realities remain unaltered. Ifthe Church does not like 
the conditions on which she holds her property, and in fact her 
name, as ‘the Church of England as by law established,’ by all 
means let her try to have them altered ; but so long as they form 
part of the law of the land, and must be assented to by every 
clergyman, it is perfectly absurd to indulge in a kind of talk 
whose hollowness a moment's reflection should suffice to expose. 

Mr. Maurice, however, has a very convenient way of freeing 
himself and others from the obligations of subscription. Ac- 
cording to him a creed is not a summary of articles of faith, and 
subscription to it does not imply that his opinions are in harmony 
with its dogmas. His views on this point are so extraordinary, 
that lest we should at all misrepresent them, we give the passage 
which contains them in full. 

‘By being a member of a Church, I understand being in God’s king- 
dom, under His own government. I hold that He has taken me out 
of my dull, torpid, natural condition, out of the state of an animal into 
the condition of His child whom He has redeemed, that I may know 
Him and be the partaker of His wisdom, and goodness, and truth. I 
cannot speak of choosing that position. He has chosen me for it. I 


confess that He has, or my parents, or my godfathers and godmothers _ 


confess it for me when they bring me to baptism. I put myself, or 
they put me into His hands. I learn to lisp His name; I begin to 
learn by degrees that He is governing me, as I know by degrees that 
my earthly parents are governing me. By various acts of discipline I 
am brought to have a little glimpse of that world of mystery which is 
surrounding my spirit, as I am brought to have a few glimpses of that 
world of mystery with which I converse through my senses. I make 
innumerable mistakes, and fall into innumerable bewilderments in my 
attempts to realize the meaning of either region. But these mistakes 
and bewilderments assure me that I want a teacher for both, to guide 
my spirit out of its darkness, to prevent my senses and my under- 
standing from being crushed by the objects about which they are 
meant to give me information. Now if creeds are a confession of 
these facts, the attempt to justify conformity to them by saying ‘ they 
express my opinion,’ ‘they accord with my opinion,’ must lead us, [ 
conceive, to continual embarrassment and continual falsehood. If 
opinion is the ground of the universe, by all means let there be no 
creeds, or let there be new creeds every century, every ten years, every 
five years, every month.’* 
* Tract ii, p. 35. 
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It is not easy, perhaps, to find out the exact meaning of this 

remarkable passage, and it is still more difficult to point out all 
the fallacies it contains. As to ‘ opinion being the ground of the 
universe,’ the confusion between God’s sovereign will and eternal 
laws which govern the universe, and man’s knowledge or opinion 
concerning them (using opinion in its original sense, and in the 
only sense in which its introduction here at all is warranted, as 
equivalent to thought), is merely pitiable, and needs only a passing 
word to indicate. The mist in which the idea of a creed is here 
involved may hide the truth from some eyes, but despite all this 
specious pleading, a man’s creed is the expression of his opinions, 
and he has no right to sign it at all unless his thoughts are in 
harmony with it. When I say ‘I believe; what can that mean 
but that the truth believed is one of my opinions? Mr. Maurice 
calls ita confession of facts; of course we are agreed with him in 
believing the government of God to be a great fact ; but there are 
others who believe nothing of the sort, and who would at once 
answer that his ‘confession of facts was nothing more than a 
declaration of opinions. Besides, the representation of these 
simple principles—these ‘ facts,’ if he will—as being the Church’s 
creed, is a pure delusion, and if by such means he justifies his 
own subscription he is only imposing on himself by a mere pre- 
tence. He talks very truly of the ‘sophisms which have passed 
‘current as defences of conformity, sophisms which can be easily 
‘exposed by its opponents; sophisms which too often become 
‘ palpable to him who uses them; sophisms which conspire most 
‘ inconveniently and perilously with all the motives which tempt us 
‘to be members of a body possessing emoluments and traditional 
‘ respectability ;| but there are few who will not think that this 
is the grossest sophistry of all. He has hit the true point of danger. 
Such sophistry would be merely contemptible and unworthy of 
notice, if it were not for those other motives which conspire to 
bias a man’s judgment and blunt his perceptions—motives whose 
real influence on himself no man is quite able to estimate. 

Some of Mr. Maurice’s statements savour so strongly of fatalism 
that they destroy the notion of personal responsibility altogether. 
‘I cannot speak of choosing that position ;’ and still more strongly 
afterwards, in relation to the difficulty of forsaking the Church, 
‘ It is the sense of leaving a father’s house, of shaking off ties 
‘which we did not create any more than we created the relation 
‘to our earthly parents or brothers or sisters.’ Now does Mr. 
Maurice really mean to say that he had no share in forming the 
ties that bind him to the Church of England? Was he merely 
the creature of circumstances over which he had no control, and 
for which, therefore, he is not accountable? If so, then the 
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Church of England may include in her ranks men of every 
creed, any creed, or no creed at all. Does he not see, also, that 
language such as his would be just as valid in the mouth of Jew, 
Turk and infidel; that, in fact, everything like freewill is gone, 
and man is reduced to a state of passiveness beyond anything 
that was ever contemplated in the creed of the most rigid Cal- 
vinist? 

With such ideas, we cannot wonder at the commendation Mr. 
Maurice bestows on Mr. Wilson. The following sentences few 
will read without mingled disgust and indignation : 


‘Oh, how thankfully and with what pleasure do I read in Mr. Wil- 
son’s Essay, the tokens that he feels that Reason and that Will bind- 
ing him to the Church of his infancy, though all the power of self- 
opinion may be drawing him from it. He is sure that he breathes 
more freely in that communion than he could in any other; he will 
not change it, unless he is forced, for one in which he would feel the 
bondage of opinion more, the sense of being under the government of 


a Father and Redeemer less. Is not that a freemason’s sign which we 
should all recognise ?’* 


If it be a question of freemasonry we have no more to say on 
the subject; but if it be a point of truth and honour, we can 
only regret that Mr. Maurice should by any means have been 
betrayed into such words of commendation. There are others of 
the Essayists who have assailed the doctrines of religion with 
bitterness equal to Mr. Wilson's, but his essay is a more wanton 
insult to the moral sense of the country than any other. We 
need scarcely remind our readers of his effort to fritter away the 
significance of his own subscription, and to show that a man ‘ may’ 
allow and acknowledge, ‘assent and consent,’ to that which he 
does not believe; of his principle that in this case ‘ the strictly 
legal obligation is the measure of the moral one,’ and his effort 
to reduce that legal tie to ‘an acceptance of the Articles of the 
Church as the formal law to which he is, in some sense, subject ;’ 
of his exultant and unseemly boast that the provisions of the 
statutef ‘ would not be easily brought to bear on questions likely 
to be raised in our own days ;’ and above all, of his bold decla- 
ration, that though a clergyman is required ex animo to subscribe 
the Creed, yet the only restraint is on his public teachings.’ We 
remember nothing in the whole compass of modern literature 
more painful and humiliating than his reasoning on this point. 
It practically converts subscription into a sham, and would teach 
the people to denounce their clerical teachers as hypocrites. Yet 
this is the man to whom Mr. Maurice does special honour, and 
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this the teaching which he declares he has read with thankfulness 
and pleasure ! 

Mr. Maurice has a remarkable desire for unpopularity, a thirst 
for a kind of martyrdom. Nothing seems to please him so much 
as when he stands in opposition to society at large. We are 
content to give him some indulgence on this score, but here he 
has pushed it too far. He can little understand the light in 
which simple-minded honest men, who would scorn subterfuge 
themselves, regard this discovery, that it is right for a clergyman 
to believe one thing and preach another, or he would scarcely 
have endorsed sentiments that weaken the very foundations of 
morality itself. 

His own views of the Athanasian Creed will excite no less 
surprise and indignation than his defence of Mr. Wilson. 


‘I say again, what I have often said before, that the Athanasian 
Creed has had the effect of compelling me to see that, in speaking of 
the Trinity we cannot be speaking of a dogma—that we cannot think 
of the Trinity as the creed bids us think of it, while we treat it as a 
dogma, that to confound the Persons and divide the substances must 
be a moral offence, with which any of the most orthodox of those who 
accept the creed may be chargeable, cannot be an intellectual offence, 
which we may rightly charge upon those who do not enter into the 
terminology or who cast it aside.’ 


There is here a strange mingling of truth and error. Of course 
it is quite possible for a man to accept the creed and not submit 
his heart to the truth it contains; of course denial of it is not a 
purely intellectual offence, and equally of course, the creed is 
intended to be something more than a mere dogma. Still, it is 
beyond our comprehension how this creed, breathing the intensest 
spirit of dogmatism, descending into the minutest definitions, and 
uttering the severest maledictions on all who do not receive it, 
can present itself to any mind in the light in which it is here 
exhibited. And especially cannot we understand how a man, 
with the ring of its tremendous anathemas pealing in his ear, can 
write, ‘We cannot feel that the fullest, broadest proclamation of 
‘this Name, such as we have in the Creeds, is any sentence upon 
‘those who have not learnt the full meaning of it, or who in terms 
‘are denying it. We only ask any one to turn to the Athana- 
sian Creed and read its sentence, ‘ Which faith except every one 
‘do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
‘lastingly ;’ and then say what reliance is to be placed on Mr. 
Maurice as an expositor of Church formularies. 

There is nothing so hateful to this writer as ‘dead dogma, 
and all who do not accept his ideas, all who are anxious to in- 
sist on the maintenance, not more of Evangelical truth than of 
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moral obligation, he views as supporters of this abhorred thing. 
We are as much opposed to ‘ dead dogma’ as himself ; but the ques- 
tion is, what is it that we place in opposition to it? He would 
say a ‘living person’ or an ‘ Everlasting Name,’ and, possibly, then 
imagine that he has suggested some wondrous novelty. But 
what does he know either of the ‘person’ or the ‘name’ apart 
from the doctrinal truth (the dogma) respecting the one or the 
other? We must have dogma. The life and death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ are historic facts, but facts that contain great 
dogmas that affect all our feelings and acts in relation to him. 
What we need is living dogma, not a dead form of words, but 
truth which has reality, and therefore has life and power. This 
Mr. Maurice does not give us at all, but rather unsettles the 
foundations of faith, treats the most solemn creeds as mere play- 
things, and finds an exercise for his ingenuity in showing how 
little a man needs to be bound by the obligations he has himself 
contracted. He joins the cry to the ‘priests of England’ to 
remember their ordination vows. We trust that they will answer 
the call, assured that the more they study them, the more they 
will find that the representation which he has given has no cor- 
respondence with the reality. 

Mr. Maurice, like many others, is very indignant with the 


course adopted in submitting the case of the Essayists to the 
arbitrament of law. 


‘If (he says) the time is come when we are to be left to the mercy 
of individuals bishops, who will enforce the decrees of religious news- 
papers, so let it be. God knows what is best for his Church: we do 
not. Those will have to answer for the result, who snatch at the 
Articles for the condemnation of this or that partial opinion, who 
cannot let them bear witness for God’s truth without assisting them 


by prosecutions, which will equally expose our formularies to contempt 
by their failure or their success,’ &c.* 


We have no intention to become defenders of the Bishop of 
Salisbury: it is rarely that we can sympathize with his views ; 
but in this matter he appears to us to be doing a good service to 
the cause of Christian morality, and to be taking a course to 
which as a bishop he is bound by his duty in seeking to maintain 
the authority of those formularies which have been established as 
the safeguard of his church. He has at least a right to have 
the credit of acting conscientiously—he is one of the last men to 
obey the decrees of ‘religious newspapers, and such a sneer 
comes from Mr. Maurice with a very bad grace. He may choose 
to ignore the tests by which all clergymen are bound, but he can 
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have no right to impeach those who pursue a different, and, as it 
seems to us, a more consistent course, as though they bent to the 
force of a popular cry, and did not act out their own conscientious 
convictions. 

To us it seems the only possible course was to submit the 
question to the decision of the law. We may, perhaps, be 
accused of treason to our Nonconformist principles in adopting 
such a view, but we cannot see it. The charge rests upon a 
fallacy, which, however, is very common, and into which the 
bishop himself, if his words are rightly reported, seems to have 
fallen. His language, at least, is dubious. ‘He did not think 
‘ that the constitution of our courts of judicature was as well fitted 
‘as one could desire to weigh the balance of truth in many of the 
‘ questions which must necessarily be submitted to them.’ We 
submit that the question for the courts is not as to the truth of the 
opinions, but as to the meaning and force of the contract. We 
may suppose Dr. Williams to be a teacher of the truth; still, if 
he has violated his own vows, he must abide the consequence. 
We are frequently reminded that a court has no power save 
to administer the law, and it is so here; it is not sought to alter 
the terms of the contract ; all that we ask is, that they should 
be enforced. Why an objection should be raised to such an 
appeal to an authoritative tribunal, we cannot see. At first the 
Essayists professed to desire it, and their friends demanded it on 
their behalf. ‘They complained of extra-judicial modes of con- 
demnation; they claimed to be put on a fair trial. This is 


the course the bishop is taking—he asks for no new tests or . 


penalties—he only appeals to the law, and if it has been violated, 
requires that its rights shall be vindicated. 

Would you, then (say some), rob the clergy of their liberty ? 
‘So long as we are allowed to think that they speak their 
‘full thoughts, and show their whole counsel, we read their 
‘ writings, and witness and weigh their arguments with respect. 
‘Should we be compelled to look on them as unable to reason 
‘with us as free men with free men, we shall turn with contempt 
‘from the tongue-tied, thought muzzled slaves of a code of in- 
‘ference.’ All we have to say in reply to this and similar gran- 
diloquent utterances is, that the clergy are not freemen. They 
have entered into engagements which, to a certain extent, have 
deprived them of their liberty. They may recover it, as we have 
said before, by a renunciation of the advantages for which they 
have surrendered it. To do it in any other way, to seek some 
plausible excuse for converting the most solemn act of their lives 
into a mere nullity, will only be to degrade themselves without 
doing anything to advance the principles they seek to promote. 
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Some persons are exceedingly afraid of the effect of this con- 
troversy on the Church of England. They are a ‘ peace-at-any- 
price’ party, who look on the internal dissensions of the Church 
with much anxiety and alarm, are afraid of everything which 
could lead to discussion, and tremble at the idea of doing 
anything to repair the edifice lest it should only hasten its 
downfall. We can have some sympathy with these gentlemen, 
but we cannot approve their laissez-faire policy. It is neither 
wise, nor honest, nor safe. One of its advocates is a leading 
organ of the Conservative party, and as such entitled to some con- 
sideration. It admits the errors of the Essayists, but pleads that 
they should be allowed to hold their positions in the Church 
unchallenged, tells us that the deprivation of a clergyman, 
except for immorality, would scarcely be sanctioned by any court 
of law, predicts that if it were so, the law would be altered, and 
therefore advises the withdrawal of the prosecution. No doubt 
the writer has a zeal for the Church of England, but it is too 
much under the restraint of a faithless, selfish prudence, to be 
according to knowledge. That the court will refuse to execute 
the law we do not believe, still less that the law will be altered 
so as to sanction latitudinarian subscription. On the other 
hand, if we are wrong in our ideas, and the law really does 
warrant such views as those of Mr. Wilson, then the sooner 
it is known the better. Of one thing we are well assured, that 
no evil which can arise to the national Church from this contro- 
versy is for one moment to be compared with the damage that 
would be inflicted upon her were it understood that her clergy 
might outrun the wildest Rationalists of Germany in the extrava- 
gance of their speculations and the impiety of their utterances, 
and yet continue to minister at her altars, to preside in her 


colleges, and, if opportunity offer, to fill her seats of Episcopal 
authority.* 


* The Editor has allowed his contributors, in this article and in a preceding one, 
(No. LXVI.), to express themselves freely on this question,—a question which is 
affecting ecclesiastical property and right in more than one direction. He of course 
concurs in the substance of what is said, and if he does not notice the coarse invec- 
tive with which it seems he must lay his account in exercising this liberty, it is for 
reasons which must be obvious to every one whose opinion can have the least value. 
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Tux Education question is coming again into prominence. The Privy 
Council, greatly to its credit, has begun to retrace its steps by abridging 
or extinguishing some large branches of expenditure. Before this 
* New Minute’ saw the light, we had ventured to say that the time 
had come in which the course indicated by it would be safe and wise. 
Our State educationists have been too ambitious. Their higher educa- 
tion is of a sort that should be left to those who are able and willing 
to pay for it ; and enough has been done in aid of a strictly primary 
education to render it expedient that even that should be gradually 
passed into the hands of the community. The cry raised against what 
the Privy Council has done is neither sincere nor generous, and will 
not be heeded, we trust, either by the Government or the nation. 

In the Principality a considerable storm is brewing on this question ; 
not one affecting the principle of State aid, but directed against the 
sectarian teaching which the national funds are appropriated to sus- 
tain. It consists of Bishop Thirlwall’s high episcopalianism versus the 
hot Celtic blood that will have none of it. Government may well wish 
to be relieved from the embroilments which this whole matter, from 
present tendencies, is likely to entail upon it. 

In our home politics, the most observable thing is the alleged re- 
action against the Liberals. Much of this is laid to the account of 
the Nonconformists. It has been proclaimed as a startling discovery, 
that the greater part of the English Dissenters are opposed to the 
principle of State establishments of religion ; and it has been assumed, 
that not to believe in the Church-establishment principle must mean to 
be intent upon revolutionizing the country to get rid of the Church of 
England. But the people who have discoursed thus know better. 
Every man who holds a principle may wish to see it received and acted 
upon without becoming an incendiary or a fanatic. So men who account 
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the voluntary principle in religion as scriptural, and the State- 
church principle as not scriptural, cannot avoid wishing that society 
were wise enough to reject the false principle and to act upon the 
true one. We go a step farther, and ask—Can it be a crime in those 
who so believe that they make some effort to bring other men to 
their own judgment ? And supposing the community to be converted 
to such views, who does not see that the substitution of a voluntary 
church in the place of a State church, instead of being felt as a hard- 
ship by the Churchman, would be his own act. The Church of England 
is a national church, and if it be ever dispensed with, it must be by 
the act, not of a sect, but of the nation. True and simple as all this 
may be, considerable advantage has been gained by not seeming to see 
it. Judging from the feeling of Parliament, the day is far distant in 
which English Churchmen may be expected to surrender their convic- 
tions to the arguments of Dissenters ; and until that change shall come, 
the Established Church will be safe. Dissenters do not accuse Church- 
men of intending the destruction of their liberties, because they often 
attempt to convince them that dissent is an error—a thing which 
ought not to be. But to tell a Churchman that the leading principle 
of his system is a mistake, and to endeavour to convince him that it 
is so, is, it seems, a deadly sin! 

But the unhappy revelations made of late in the United States have 
done much more than any imprudent utterances of the Nonconformists 
to awaken a new distrust of popular politics. People see, that to be- 
come Americanized, is not necessarily to be on the way towards a 
political millennium. This is an effect of the fratricidal war on the 
other side of the Atlantic, which will continue but too long, when that 
unnatural strife shall have come to a close. 

In Continental affairs, France still perpetuates inquietude in Italy ; 
and Austria still persists in dealing with the Hungarians as with a con- 
quered nation. So the Court of Vienna is followed by the Nemesis of 
its old treacheries ; and his Holiness, by cleaving so tenaciously to his 
temporal sovereignty, is strengthening the idea that the fall of his 
temporalities as a prince, must involve the fall of his spiritual supre- 
macy, though there is no necessary connexion between the one and 
the other. 
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The English at Home. By Aupuonse Esqurros. Translated by 
Two vols. Chapman and Hall.—M. Alphonse 
Esquiros informs us, that, exiled from France in consequence of the 
coup @état of December 2nd, 1851, he sought a refuge in Belgium, 
whence he migrated to Holland. In the latter country he was struck 
by the benefits spread over a small State by a national religion that 
offered no resistance to the development of thought. The intensely 
calm prosperity and energetic character of that handful of men, whose 
forefathers had disputed with Great Britain the empire of the seas, 
attracted his attention to a very different branch of the Saxon race. 
He therefore resolved to study on a larger scale the political charac- 
teristics of Protestantism, the conditions of a representative Govern- 
ment, and the influence of certain institutions on the moral and national 
life of apeople. On his arrival in England, his attention was arrested, 
he tells us, by two things; the grandeur of the British power, and 
that species of manly confidence which a representative Government 
inspired. He found here, incarnated in the manners, laws, and public 
life, that liberty which had been sought in France through so many 
struggles and has not yet been found. His first idea, it seems, was to 
write down his impressions concerning the English constitution, the 
mode in which it was formed, and the energy it communicates to the 
national character. But that had been eloquently done by M. de 
Montalembert, and it did not seem to be expedient either to repeat or 
to dispute what so able a man had written. Beyond this, Alphonse 
Esquiros tells us, that he judged it best, before studying with benefit 
the political life of a people, and pronouncing on the value of their 
Government, to make himself thoroughly acquainted with their 
character, customs, resources, territory, and the precise state of civiliza- 
tion to which they have attained. 

It must be confessed that there is a greater looseness in the manner 
in which the author has dealt with his subject than even this language 
would suggest. Hence we find many things in these volumes which 
we could well have dispensed with, and miss many things which we 
should expect to find in a work from such an author and under such 
a title. The volumes consist of sketches which have appeared at in- 
tervals, during the last three years, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
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and describe the aspects of English life as they have passed before 
the writer, and little care is shown to link them together very 
methodically. But the work of the author is still in progress, and he 
hopes to give more completeness to it before he has done with it. 
Nothing could be more commendable than the intention of the writer 
as stated in the following terms: 


‘I proposed to refute, on the authority of facts, certain prejudices 
which prevail in France with respect to the English nation. In doing 
this, I not only desired to pay a debt of gratitude to a country which, 
after the shipwreck of my hopes, covered me with the mantle of its 
free hospitality ; but, regarding these prejudices as one of the most 
serious obstacles to the return of political life in France, as well as the 
greatness and good intelligence of two nations, I thought I was per- 
forming a holy duty in describing, without blackening, but without 
flattery, my impressions as to what I saw. It is an easy task for 
statesmen to form on paper treaties of alliance ; but so long as peace is 
not constituted in the mind; so long as two great neighbouring and 
rival nations have not learnt to know and esteem each other; so long 
even as they have not come to an agreement on the spirit of certain 
institutions which rule civil life, and the character and genius of the 
peoples—these treaties are effaced and torn on the first opportunity, 
by the slightest breath of discord that springs up.’ 


In his earlier chapters, M. Esquiros has reminded us of what 
. geology and the mixture of races have done for us ; has sketched with 
a ready pencil the ‘street-world’ of London; has painted from the life 
Billingsgate and Covent Garden at four or six o’clock in the morning ; 
and has led us into the tents of our gipsies, and behind the scenes 
with our strolling players and showmen. But to intelligent English- 
men there will be less of novelty and interest in such descriptions 
than would be found in them by a foreigner. We are more concerned 
to mark from these volumes how a Frenchman can write, and, what is 
much more, how he is allowed to write in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the most able and influential periodical in France, concerning 
points in our national character and doings most likely to affect the 
vanity or prejudice of our Gallic neighbours and to be misunderstood. 

The time was only too long in which it was assumed that England 
and France are natural enemies. Events the most unforeseen and 
improbable have made it the great interest of both countries that 
they should be at peace, and the great interest of everything involved 
in the social progress of Europe, that such should be the relations be- 
tween us. England has nothing to gain by a separate and aggressive 
policy. Even France has much more to fear than to hope from any 
move in that direction. Together, the two countries hold the balance 
in regard to the affairs, not only of Christendom, but of the world. 
Nor do we see how it would be possible to place those interests in 
better hands. If the internal policy of France is not all we could 
wish, its tendencies are upwards, and promise to be so. 

M. Esquiros is of opinion that nothing will tend so much to keep 
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the two nations in amity as that they should thoroughly understand 
each other. The more of this knowledge they mutually possess, the 
more must they see that the considerations which should dispose them 
to peace immensely outweigh those which might prompt them toa 
different course. It would be a great mistake in England to suppose 
that France is wholly a military Power—that she is greatly wanting 
in the arm of industry. To sustain her military status, her pro- 
ductive and commercial power must be vast, and it is expanding every 
day. The effect of railroads in this respect is already of a marked 
description. The valley of the Seine, from Havre to Rouen, is dotted 
with tall chimneys, with spacious and well-built factories, and with 
handsome residences as the houses of the proprietors, so as often to 
remind the Englishman of his own Lancashire and Yorkshire. Rail- 
roads have already created establishments of this kind, the nucleus of 
future towns, where nothing of the sort existed before, and the old 
centres of such industry are covering the ground more largely and ex- 
tending their influence rapidly. 

Concerning one error to which our Continental neighbours have 
been exposed concerning ourselves, M. Esquiros thus writes :— 


‘The notion has been too lightly spread that Great Britain was 
not a military nation. The movement which has taken place during 
the last year in the United Kingdom sufficiently contradicts that 
opinion, which, at a given moment, may become dangerous to the 
other European States. On what do people rely, moreover, when 
they recognise in England only a maritime power of the first class ? 
Have not English soldiers, though few in numbers, sufficed for all the 
great eventualities of history? Has not for ages the weight of their 
arms been felt when the destinies of the Continent were placed in the 
scale? Every time when victory was needed, have they not con- 
quered ?_ I will not invoke irritating reminiscences; I will not write 
down the name of a great battle so painful to the self-esteem of the 
French : suffice it for me to remind them that recently England re- 
captured India with a handful of men. 

‘Instead of denying history, it would be better to discover by what 
bonds the British character is attached to the group of martial 
nations. The Englishman is not warlike through inclination: he 
does not like war for the sake of war, he does not keep up an army for 
the ruinous pleasure of seeing bayonets glistening and ensigns waving. 
He has an army to defend his territory, his trade, and the immense 
ramifications of his external affairs and relations. Experience has 
more than once demonstrated to him the necessity of placing the 
sro of wealth under the protection of courage. At a meeting where 

was present, an English speaker, laying a stress on the necessity of 
certain sacrifices intended to increase the means of national defence, 
had recourse to the following comparison : 

‘*Look at the cottages, they defend themselves by their poverty: 
‘ but the mansions, the factories, the shops, are surrounded, and rightly 
‘so, by an army of watchmen. Well, then, it is the same with States, 
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‘ which are the more menaced the more prosperous they are. England is 
‘ not in vain the great storehouse of Europe : riches and civilization pro- 
‘duce obligations. By the side of the army of artisans, whose products 
‘excite envy, let us have, then, a powerful army of soldiers, who will 
‘cause us to be feared and respected.’ 

‘The character of the English soldier is based on this ideal: he 
possesses less enthusiasm than coolness. On the battle-field he dies 
as he lives—resolutely, and through a sense of duty. Immovable, he 
feels weighing on his weapons the responsibility of labour which has 
made England an opulent nation. The military element offers, there- 
fore, in Great Britain peculiar and interesting features. And then 
again, very recently, a new independent army has sprung from the 
soil to support the regular army ; yesterday it only existed in embryo, 
to-day it fills the town with the call of its bugles; it has reviews in 
Hyde Park and Holyrood, it covers the plains with the smoke of 
skirmishers. I allude to the volunteers, or riflemen.’ 


The account which M. Esquiros has given of the material from 
which the regular army in England is formed, is not very flattering. 
But it is, we must confess, substantially truthful. How such recruits 
come to make such soldiers, has often been to us a matter of astonish- 
ment. During the great French war, in the early part of the present 
century, we were subject, in common with our neighbours, to the yoke 
of conscription. Many small tradesmen, with families dependent on 
them, were ‘ drawn,’ as the phrase then was, for the militia, and were 
compelled to serve or to find a substitute. But the present generation 
has no memory of such a usage. During the long peace after 1815, 
all the soldiers really needed could be obtained by a moderate bounty, 
and those whom so slight an inducemeut sufficed to make soldiers, 
must have come generally from the least self-governed or the least for- 
tunate classes of the community. But unaccountable as it may seem, 
there is really no comparison to be made between an ordinary English 
and an ordinary French regiment as regards the true military bearing 
ofthe men. The French, becoming soldiers by conscription, might be 
expected to bring more comparatively educated and clever men into 
the ranks ; but they are not only as a rule shorter and more slenderly 
made than the English—there is much in their features and manner 
betraying their very low origin. Their gait, as they walk the streets, 
is often more like that of sailors than soldiers. It is a head-foremost 
waddle, rather than the firm and erect manner proper to the man-at- 
arms. We do not pretend to understand how this happens, but we 
know, from some extended observation, that the case is as we have 
stated. Perhaps the fact that the men who become soldiers in France 
are men to a great extent who do not expect to be soldiers for life, 
has something to do with it. Conscription promises the army better 
material, but limited and forced service makes that material less 
available. So what is gained in one way is lost in another. But the 
French Government evinces great wisdom in so adjusting the costume 
of the soldier as to give ease to his movements and to diminish his 
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labour. Our own Government has been slow in learning such lessons. 
The weapon, too, which in the French infantry serves the purpose 
both of sword and bayonet, must, we suspect, prove an awkward cus- 
tomer to those who encounter it only in the old manner. 

We must allow our author to describe the great volunteer review in 
Hyde Park—the review of the national force whose watchword, as M. 
Esquiros truly says, is not ‘ defiance,’ but ‘ defence.’ 


‘Saturday, June 23, 1860, resembled a féte-day. All faces evidenced 
joy, confidence, and a certain national pride. Public opinion, oppressed 
a few months back by rumours of war and dull apprehensions, seemed 
to grow clear, thus following the example of the sky, whieh had been 
stormy the whole life-long summer, though it prepared to grow a little 
brighter at the moment of the review. People asked each other, with 
lively curiosity, how this army, scarce eight months old, would perform 
its maneeuvres, for hitherto the regiments had only been seen parading 
in the London streets or squares. The stands reserved for ticket- 
holders were occupied by ten thousand persons—officers of the English 
and Indian armies, members of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
pressmen, and foreign diplomatists, among whom were noticeable the 
ambassadors of the Emperor of Morocco, with their snow-white bur- 
nous and turban. A parterre of ladies, enamelled with the gold of the 
military uniforms, steel helmets, and scarlet coats, displayed a profu- 
sion of rich toilettes, though no fresher or more delicate than the faces. 
Opposite these stands, at a considerable distance, ran the motionless 
line of volunteers ; and this somewhat gloomy line of green or grey was 
only spotted here and there by the red uniforms of the volunteer artil- 
lery, engineers, and cavalry. The regular army, as may be supposed, 
took no part in the festivities: it was only represented by a regiment 
of Foot Guards, employed to defend the ground from the mob, and rare 
detachments of Horse Guards, who might readily be taken for parade 
troops, had we not felt the weight of their arms at Waterloo. About 
half-past four the guns announced the Queen’s arrival, and the royal 
carriage advanced slowly along the line of volunteers, saluting as it 
ene A solemn silence, such as I never before observed elsewhere, 

rooded over this vast open plain, and extended, like an electric cur- 
rent, over the crowd, previously so tumultuous. 

‘The Queen, after passing along the line, stationed herself beneath 
the great standard which floated in front of the stands. This was the 
decisive moment of the day; in fact, the mass of volunteers began 
marching past. The column started in regular order, and proceeded 
at a quick step towards the centre of the park. There were on the 
stands judges difficult to please—generals and old officers, who anxiously 
watched the movement; but the bold bearing and imposing march of 
the new battalions seemed to defy criticism. First passed the cavalry, 
in no great numbers; but the First Huntingdon were admired, re- 
markable as they were for the beauty of the horses and the manly ap- 
pearance of the troopers, with their sabres in their hand and their 
carbines on their back. The horse and foot artillery excited a murmur 
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of enthusiasm and a round of applause, to which the dull rolling of the 
guns responded. It was now the turn of the infantry, and all eyes 
were fixed on the Six-foot Volunteer Guards, a real company of giants ; 
on the Artists’ corps ; on the ‘ Devil’s Own,’ composed of lawyers; on 
the London Scottish, who were preceded by a Scotch band, and of which 
one company wore the kilt ; onthe London Irish; on the Robin Hoods 
of Sherwood ; and the various other regiments which created astonish- 
ment by their costume and martial air. The park presented at this 
moment a touching scene. The Queen, surrounded by the new army 
the nation had offered to her, seemed overwhelmed and delighted at 
the grandeur of this popular demonstration. The bands played the 
national hymn, which in this country terminates all public ceremonies, 
and the charm of discipline was broken. The volunteers, who had 
obeyed the order of the day by hitherto remaining silent as statues, 
burst into one immense shout. Deafening cries were raised by all the 
columns, the rifles were brandished, and the shakos waved in the air. 
To this movement the crowd responded by an energetic burst of ap- 
plause, repeated for the last time by the volunteers, while along the 
stands an immense line of hats and pocket-handkerchiefs undulated. 
This enthusiastic exchange of fraternal feeling between the volunteers 
and the populace—those arms seen glistening for the first time since 
half a century in the hands of citizens—this rampart of bayonets, 
voluntarily formed round the throne and the British institutions, to 
respond to vague rumours of war—this army that burst into bud but 
yesterday, and whose evolutions had surpassed expectation—was not 
all this sufficient to intoxicate the national self-esteem? It was a 
grand and glorious sight, not only for the English, but for every 
foreigner who had come to seek in England a country in liberty.’ 


This is well said, and as coming from a Frenchman, and addressed 
to Frenchmen, it is generously said. Towards the many foreigners 
who were present on that great holiday, the conduct of the people 
was, says M. Esquiros, such as was to be expected from a people 
whose object in this grand movement is defence not defiance. The 
papers of the Monday did breathe a somewhat defiant tone, bui the 
multitude on Saturday showed no sign of it. 

Edinburgh, as is well known, has vied with London in giving 
this form to the expression of the national feeling, and we must say 
that we pity the men who have no sympathy with it. The effect of 
steam, and of other inventions, in their application to naval architec- 
ture and tactics, has been such as to menace our supremacy at sea, 
and if the other arm of the service is to be strengthened, it must be 
either by increasing our standing army—which would be not a little 
dangerous to our liberties—or by placing arms in the hands of citizens, 
whose natural tendency will be to watch over them. This last policy is in 
accordance with our old English usage—a usage which has comported 
with the steady growth of our constitutional freedom. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the soldier was combined with the yeoman or 
the citizen, in the person of the freeman, over all England. The men 
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holding so much property were to be armed after one manner; those 
holding less, after another; but all subjects above the lowest, even the 
servants in ordinary households, were to be enrolled and equipped in 
some form for military service. Yorkshire alone was said to include 
seventy thousand men so enrolled. The Englishmen who acquitted 
themselves so well at Flodden Field had been suddenly summoned to 
the strife -from those village-greens, and town neighbourhoods, where 
they had been wont to give their fragments of time to military exer- 
cises. Every village was to provide a ‘pair of butts’—an archery 
ground for bow practice. Laws were passed to suppress ‘ unthrifty 
games,’ and to encourage the people to seek their amusements on 
Sundays and holidays in the use of the sword, the pike,or the bow. 
France confided most in her men-at-arms, Scotland in her pikemen, 
England in her men with the longbow—the rifle of that day. It was 
this last weapon that had given the English their victories at Cressy 
and Agincourt. So strong and steady was the arm of the Englishman 
in the use of this implement, that he could send an arrow from it with 
fatal effect to the distance of more than two hundred yards. Men- 
at-arms had sometimes only to look on while the bowmen brought 
the enemy down by hundreds, and insured victory before the hand-to- 
hand struggle commenced. 

While the feudal system was in its vigour, these local organizations 
stood related for the most part to the local nobility and gentry, and 
were commanded by them. But the Wars of the Roses prepared the 
way for their being brought into a more direct relation to the Crown, 
by means of the authority vested for that purpose in the sheriffs, 

rom that time the oath of the armed man was no longer the oath of 
the vassal to his lord, but of the subject to his sovereign. This tran- 
sition could hardly have become so complete in so brief a space, had it 
not been hastened and made imperative by the civil wars. The 
Crown, however, did not become at once so powerful in support of 
these usages as the nobility had been, who had divided the work -be- 
tween them, and who had each his own interest to secure by atten- 
tion to it. Hence, in the time of Henry VIII., men did not use the 
longbow as their fathers had done, and a law was passed which 
reminded the people that ‘the longbow had been much used in this 
‘realm, whereby honour and victory had been gotten against outward 
‘ enemies, the realm greatly defended, and much more the dread of all 
‘ Christian princes by reason of the same.’ On the accession of Henry 
VIII., new enactments on this subject were published every four or 
five years. Men like honest Hugh Latimer fully sympathized with 
the sovereign in his feeling on this matter. ‘My poor father,’ said 
this sound-hearted Englishman, ‘ was as diligent to teach me to shoot 
‘as to teach me any other thing; and so I think other men did their 
‘children. He taught me how to draw, how to lay my body in my bow, 
‘and not to draw by the strength of arms as other nations do.’* The 
headlands of England, and the high places in the interior, had their 
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beacon stations, whence, in time of danger, the signal-mark by day and 
the fire by night could send forth a quick summons to arm. Happily 
for England, the army ready to obey this call was so constituted as 
to be better adapted to defensive than to aggressive war. It could not be 
relied upon for foreign enterprise—anything might be expected from it 
on its own soil. On the Continent, mercenary troops were coming 
rapidly into the place of forces of this order. But in England, the 
sword was never to pass more than very partially into the hands of 
the stranger. The rifleman of to-day is in the place of the longbow- 
man of the past. The mission of both has been the same—to guard 
against aggression from without, and to uphold liberty within. For 
the most part, M. Esquiros has spoken truthfully concerning us, both 
in what he has censured, and in what he has commended. 

History of Civilization in England. By Henry Tuomas Buckiz. 
Volume the second. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1861.— 
We do not know that we are certainly right, but it appears to us that 
Mr. Buckle’s second volume is in several respects inferior to his first. 
Its eloquence strikes us as less genuine and spontaneous ; its hostility 
to all theological science is more wholesale and even rancorous; its 
philosophy and generalizations as more imperfect, biassed, dogmatic, 
arbitrary. It is also less compact and condensed. The same thing is 
said twice, and occasionally as much as three times, in the space of a 
single page or two pages. 

We do not intend, however, to trouble our readers with a critical 
notice of the volume. We shall prefer to give some indication of its 
contents, rather than to glance at its paradoxes, or to offer a defence 
against only some one or two, of attacks to be counted by the score. 

-It opens with a chapter called ‘Outlines of the History of the 
‘Spanish Intellect from the Fifth to the Middle of the Nineteenth 
‘Century ;’ and in 155 pages professes to furnish them. We are first 
reminded of the four fundamental propositions which Mr. Buckle has 
unfolded and defended in the previous volume. We are to bear them 
in mind, as their further defence and elucidation are contained in the 
volume now before us. The history of Spain and of Scotland furnish 
the materials ; and when the similar materials have been selected from 
the history of Germany and of the United States, and have been 
treated by Mr. Buckle more suo, the Introduction to the History of 
Civilization in England may be considered complete. 

With the history of Spain, and with the special use he desires to 
make of it, both plainly before him, the author never suspects for a 
moment that such use may be otherwise than legitimate and just. He 
finds almost universal superstition; and no sooner finds it, than he 
begins to unfold his rationale of its existence. He is clear that the 
physical phenomena of the country—though so different from those of 
India—are precisely of the kind which most provoke superstition, 
and foster it when produced. It seems with Mr. Buckle to be almost 
a matter of course that this vice was fostered not only by the preva- 
lent natural phenomena, but also by the wars of the Spaniards, by 
their loyalty, and by their respect for their priests; which last, by 
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the way, seems to make the superstition account for itself. In some 
part of this there is undoubtedly something of truth; but we confess 
that, as a whole, the appearance it presents to ourselves is very much 
that of elaborating an enigma from a foregone conclusion and then 
gravely explaining it in exact accordance with the conclusion, while 
affecting to be ignorant that such conclusion had ever been arrived at. 
The result, however, of Mr. Buckle’s investigations into Spanish history 
and literature is this—that Spain remains to this day the most igno- 
rant, superstitious, and backward nation in Europe ; that its ignorance 
and superstition are accounted for by the general and particular causes 
which have been indicated ; that they can never be remedied but by 
modifications of the action of such causes; that only the spread of 
intelligence can produce such modification; and that, in fact, ‘ that 
melancholy exhibition to which we give the collective name of Spain’ 
(p. 155) is in a disgraceful state, and ought to be very much ashamed of 
itself. Apart from the author’s known peculiarities, the whole chapter 
is full of information and interest, and is instinct throughout with the 
noblest sympathies and the bitterest and most invincible animosities. 

But the chief part of this secoud volume is concerned with Scotland. 
The whole remainder of it is devoted to inquiries into the condition of 
Scotland to the end of the 14th century ; the condition of Scotland 
during the 15th and 16th centuries ; its condition during the 17th 
and 18th centuries; the Scottish intellect during the 17th century, 
and again during the 18th. , 

Mr. Buckle’s distinctive doctrines concerning the Scotch we may 
very safely leave to the analysis and refutation of our friend Mr. 
Masson, and of others both north and south of the Tweed. Mr. Buckle 
admits with all frankness the splendid services and achievements of 
Scotchmen, but the nation as such he is unable to forgive for being so 
persistently theological, so hideously Calvinistic, so dogmatic and 
deductive. The long struggle between the crown and clergy on one 
side, and the Scotch nobility on the other, he has depicted with 
remarkable clearness as to its character and bearings, and with 
unusual power. The Scottish Reformation he regards as political 
rather than religious. And he finds in the whole history of the nation 
that fundamental and antagonistic principles stand side by side with- 
out conflict, and that they even work in unnatural haymony. “n 

The parts of the volume which have chiefly interested us, are those 
devoted to the examination and criticism of the Scottish intellect. To 
a vast reach of thorough and studious reading they join great versa- 
tility of power and clearness of apprehension. We know no one who, 
when he desires it, can give in ten lines the substance of ten pages so 
effectively as Mr. Buckle. He gives accounts, more or less full, of the 
chief Scottish philosophers and scientific men of: the times treated of, 
as also of their doctrines and inquiries. Adam Smith, Hume, Reid, 
Hutton, Cullen, Hunter, all come under review, and, diverse as were 
their departments of labour, the author shows considerable and unques- 
tionable knowledge with regard to each. That Mr. Buckle is in all 
cases thorough we by no means suggest. Indeed, we think he is not, 
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and that in sundry particulars concerning the philosophy of Reid he 
is singularly unjust, because he is utterly wrong as to the subject 
matter in dispute. In one part of his attack on Reid, his failure 
appears to us most marked and conspicuous. 

The author’s conclusion of the whole matter respecting Scotland 
is this: that the deductive method of reasoning has long reigned there, 
and reigns still; that as a deductive literature is not calculated to 
affect a nation, the sceptical literature which Scotland produced during 
the eighteenth century, was unable to weaken the gross national super- 
stitions ; that these superstitions prevail still, though not to so great an 
extent; that they are irreligious and noxious, and are fostered by the 


.clergy from interested motives; and that in Scotland, as elsewhere, 


the power, alike of the superstitions and of those who prosper by them, 
will declineasaknowledge of natural laws and of physical scienceadvances, 

We are not knowingly unjust if we give the above as what these 
600 pages really amount to. We have read them with much interest. 
From the mere resuscitation of sleeping and dead things, as well as 
from their researches into domains of literature little frequented, they 
have many of the charms of novelty and originality. In addition to 
this, Mr. Buckle has much ability as a narrator. He writes with 
vigour, and argues with skilfulness and point. We find some part 
of our own explanation of this in his undeniably great powers and 
industry. But another part of such explanation, and a no less essen- 
tial one, we find in the circumstance that Mr. Buckle’s beliefs are of 
great tenacity and vitality ; that every article of his creed and no-creed 
is constantly and vividly before him; and that against whatever is 
opposed to them, his hostility knows no intermission, no misgivings, 
no truce, no delay. There is another thing, moreover, of which we 
have little doubt. It is, that the volume before us is destined to 
produce a less effect on the minds of our countrymen than was pro- 
duced by its predecessor. It appears to us less calculated to be 
injurious, and that it will run some chance of having its doctrines 
rejected, from the mere excess of vehemence with which they are urged. 

The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By 
theCount DE MontatemBert. Authorized translation. 2 vols. London 
and Edinburgh: Blackwoods. 1861.—The enemy of the Emperor 
of the French has written another book! Much bepraised as the victim 
of Imperial wrath, and frequently counted among the first men of his 
time, he has published what will almost inevitably undo his reputa- 
tion, and will cast doubts alike on the common sense and on the 
qualifications for statesmanship with which he has hitherto been so 
freely endowed. 

But however much we may feel disappointed in this last production 
of the Count de Montalembert, we cannot join in the utter scorn with 
which it has, in several cases, been scouted and covered. It is a work 
of by no means uniform character. Faults and virtues stand foil to 
each other in all the force of contrast and immediate juxtaposition. 
We have unquestionable piety and equally unquestionable drivelling. 
There is faith which would carry the author through flood and flames, 
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aif need were; and there is superstition conjoined with enthusiasm, for 
which we know no juster epithet than grovelling. We have eloquence 
and poetry side by side with insanity and absurdity. There are some 
things that look like wisdom and philosophic depth, and other things 
that are only smart, terse, and epigrammatic. To give our readers any 
more complete idea of this book they will few of them be at the trouble 
to read, is not easy to our limits; but something may be gathered, 
perhaps, from a brief suggestion of the contents. 

The task which Count Montalembert has set himself is this: to 
describe the labours, and as far as possible the lives, of the twenty 
generations of monks who preceded St. Bernard. And this is to be 
only ‘ preliminary !’—preliminary, we suppose, to something yet greater, 
more voluminous, and more incredible. 

The introduction to this task occupies 247 pages of the first volume, 
and is divided into ten chapters. They treat of the Fundamental 
Character of Monastic Institutions; of the True Nature of Monastic 
Vocations; of the Decline and Kuin of the Monasteries; of the True 
and False Middle Ages ; and of the Origin and Fortune of the Work 
itself. Then come seven books, completing the first instalment of the 
Count’s ‘ preliminary’ task. The first of them discourses of the Roman 
Empire after the Peace of the Church. It exhibits impartially all the 
faults and all the virtues of the author. The early decline of the 
Church after its peace and alliance with the Empire, is depicted with 
characteristic eloquence and vigour. Through a battle of three cen- 
turies she had held her way in triumph: but at length she was de- 
stroyed by her success. Then intervened a blank in her history. She 
is seen reposing in sloth ; but anon she awakes in giant strength, with 
all her ancient courage renewed, and with a fresh perception of her 
divine mission to mankind :— 


‘It was a formidable task, but not above her power. God chose that 
very moment to seud to his Church a cloud of saints, of pontiffs, of 
doctors, of orators, and of writers. They formed that constellation of 
Christian genius which, under the name of the Fathers of the Church, 
have attained the highest place in the veneration of all ages, and forced 
respect even from the most sceptical. They lighted up the East and 
the West with the radiance of all that was true and beautiful. They 
lavished in the service of truth an ardour, an eloquence, and a know- 
ledge which nothing has ever surpassed. A hundred years after the 
peace of the Church, they had covered the world with good works and 
admirable writings, created a refuge for every grief, a guardianship for 
every weakness, a patrimony for every distress, lessons and examples 
for every truth and every virtue.’—i. 255. 


But so vast a mission was not to be accomplished in a day; and all 
through the fourth century aud the fifth, this divine renovation was 
delayed. The ancient world was not to be so speedily transformed. 
‘the Empire was sinking lower and lower. Indeed, ‘ the old world was 
at the point of death.’ How to amend and renew things? This was 
the question, and here is the answer :-— 
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‘In order that the Church should save society, a new element was 
necessary in the world, and a new force in theChurch. Two invasions 
were required—that of the Barbarian from the North, and that of the 
monks from the South.’—i. 276. 


Then comes a thoroughly French-drama picture of the two invaders. 
We transcribe that of the latter :— 


‘Who, then, shall discipline these indomitable races [the Bar- 
barians]? Who shall shape them to the great art of living and 
governing ? Who shall teach them to found kingdoms and com- 
monwealths? Who shall soften without enervating them? Who 
shall preserve them from contagion? Who shall prevent them from 
precipitating themselves into corruption, and rotting before they were 
ripe ? 

‘It will be the Church, but the Church by the Monks. 

‘From the depths of the deserts of Egypt and the East God brought 
forth a host of black-robed men, more intrepid and patient, more 
indefatigable, and less indulgent to themselves than Romans or Bar- 
barians ever were. They spread themselves noiselessly all over the 
Empire; and when the hour of its ruin had come, they are to be found 
everywhere, in the West as well as in the East. The Barbarians 
came ; and in proportion to their progress, side by side, before, behind, 
wherever they had passed with fire and death, other armies came to 
encamp in silence, other colonies form, arrange, and devote themselves 
to heal the miseries of invasion and to gather the fruits of victory. 
At length, when the destroyers had invaded, ravaged, and conquered 
everything, a great man will appear. Benedict is destined to be the 
legislator of labour, of voluntary continence, and poverty; he shall 
count his children, who shall also be his soldiers, by thousands. From 
among the Barbarians themselves shall his followers arise ; their chief 
shall one day fall at his feet. He will raise him up as a vassal and 
auxiliary ; he will unite a rule which during six centuries shall light 
Europe like a Pharos of salvation, and be the law, the force, and the life 
of those pacific legions which were destined in their turn to inundate 
Europe, but only to fertilize her, to raise her ruins, to cultivate her de- 
vastated fields, people her deserts, and conquer her conquerors. 

‘The Roman Empire without the Barbarians was an abyss of ser- 
vitude and corruption. The Barbarians without the monks were 
chaos. The Barbarians and the monks united, re-created a world, 
which was to be called Christendom.’—i. 282, 283. 


The second and third books treat of Monastic Precursors in the 
East and West respectively; the fourth is a biography of St. 
Benedict ; the fifth, a biography of St. Gregory the Great, with an 
account of Italy and Spain under the new Crusade ; the sixth book is 
a historical sketch of the monks urder the first Merovingians ; and 
the seventh tells of St. Columbinus, his disciples, and their works. 

We are sorry not to have room for a fuller description of this sin- 
gular performance. The author has such a plenary faith in all he 
reads which a monk has written, that a few specimens of it might be 
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amusing and refreshing. Ceferum et mihi, vetustas res scribenti, 
nescio quo pacto, antiquus fit animus, from our old friend Titus Livius, 
is the motto of the first chapter; and we do not know of anything 
which could more naively suggest the characteristics of either the 
work or the writer. 

The Book of Good Counsels. From the Sanskrit of the ‘ Hitopadesa.’ 
By Epwrm Arnoxp, M.A., late Principal of the Poona College, &c. 
With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1861.—The briefest description we can give of the Hito- 

adesa is, that it is a condensation and resumé of the most ancient 
FFindoo wisdom on most things which come within the scope of our 
knowledge, and on some things which do not. The antiquity of the 
work is equally remote and unquestionable; it reaches back into the 
region of fable and mythology, and is as truly prehistoric as the civi- 
lization of the Chinese. In this new translation by the son of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, it is presented to us in a very attractive form. 
Printer, binder, and artist have combined with the author; and the 
discourses of Vishnu-Sarman come to us eloquent with the charms of 
leaded type, wide margins, clever drawings, and perfect workmanship. 

The Hitopadesa itself consists of four series of stories, each story of 
each series being joined to its neighbour as in a chain of mosaic. 
Gems of wisdom condensed into proverbs sparkle here and shine 
there; and if the setting of the whole is something less perfect than 
that of sundry curiosities which have come to us from the Delhi 
bazaars, it is at least neat and uniform, and suitable for its purpose. 
But, on the whole, the Hitopadesa is somewhat wearisome. One 
might as well try to go through Euclid in a single afternoon, or master 
an Encyclopedia at a sitting, as attempt to carry away, after due 
perusal, the condensed philosophy and the metrical wisdom which meet 
us in every page of the Father of Fables. More than this, we doubt 
the value of such collections. We very much incline to the opinion of 
our beloved and venerable Geoffry Hamlyn, that proverbs are the 
refuge of weak minds. They are a sort of recipes for conclusions without 
thinking of premises ; they are the wisdom rather of a good memory 
than of a carefully inquiring and clearly seeing sagacity. 

The stories themselves came to be told in this way. There was a 
good King of Patna named Sudarsana. He had two sons: they did 
not please him, for they had no love for wisdom ; they did not read the 
sacred writings ; they did not understand policy ; and were, in short, 
going altogether crooked. With sorrowful thoughts of them filling 
his mind, it chanced one day that he overheard some person re- 
citing verses :— 


‘ Wise men, holding wisdom highest, scorn delights, as false as fair ; 
Daily live they as Death’s fingers twined already in their hair. 
Truly, richer than all riches, better than the best of gain, 

Wisdom is, unbought, secure—once won, none loseth her again ; 
pe pd dark things into daylight, solving doubts that vex the 
mind. 


Like an open eye is Wisdom—he that hath her not is blind.’ 
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It was not to be wondered at that such sentiments set him thinking: 


again; and he thought in proverbs and short sayings. The last of 
them was this :— 


‘* Worthy ends come not by wishing. Wouldst thou? Up and win 
it then! 
While the hungry lion slumbers, not a deer comes to his den.’ ’ 


No sooner had he thus spoken with himself than he gave orders for 
an assembly of his learned men. To them he made his complaint in 
due form ; and then one of their number, ‘a great sage, Vishnu-Sarman 
‘by name, learned in the principles of policy as the angel of the planet 
‘ Jupiter himself,’ made answer thus :— 

‘*My Lord King, I will undertake to teach these princes Policy, 
‘seeing they are born of a great house: for— 


‘ * Labours spent on the unworthy, of reward the labourer balk. 
Like the parrot, teach the heron twenty times, he will not talk. 


‘¢ But in this family the offspring are royal-minded ; and in six moons 
*I will engage to make your Majesty’s sons comprehend Policy.’ ’ 


His offer was very graciously accepted ; and Vishnu-Sarman entered 
on his task. He came upon the princes as they sat at ease in the 
balcony of the palace, and thus addressed them:—‘ Hear now, my 
‘princes ; for the delectation of your highnesses I purpose to tell the 
‘tale of the Crow, the Tortoise, the Deer, and the Mouse.’ 

‘ * Pray, sir,’ said the king’s sons, ‘let us hear it.’ 

‘*Vishnu-Sarman answered, ‘Jt begins with the Winning of 
‘ Friends; and this is the first verse of it :— 


‘* Sans way or wealth, wise friends their purpose gain ; 
The Mouse, Crow, Deer, and Tortoise make this plain.’ 


‘ «How ever was that?’ asked the princes. 

. © Vishnu-Sarman replied, ‘On the banks of the Godavery there 
‘ stood a large silk-cotton tree, and thither at night, from all quarters 
‘and regions, the birds came to roost. Now once, when the night was 
‘just spent, and his Radiance the Moon, lover of the white lotus, was 
‘about to retire behind the western hills, a crow, who perched there, 
‘Light o’ Leap by name, upon awakening, saw to his great wonder a 
‘fowler approaching—a second God of Death. The sight set him re- 
‘flecting as he flew off uneasily, to follow up the man’s movements ; 
‘and he began to think what mischief this new apparition foretold. 


‘For a thousand thoughts of sorrow and a hundred things of dread, 
By the wise unheeded, trouble day by day the foolish head. 


‘ And yet in this life it must be that 


‘ Of the day’s impending dangers, sickness, death, and misery, 
One will be; the wise man waking, ponders which that one will be.’ 


Presently the fowler fixed a net, scattered grains of rice about, 
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and withdrew to hide. At this moment ‘Speckleneck,’ King of the 
Pigeons, chanced to be passing through the sky with his court, and 
caught sight of the rice-grains. Thereupon the King of the Pigeons 
asked of his rice-loving followers, ‘ How can there possibly be rice-grains 
“lying here in an unfrequented forest ? We will see into it, of course ; 
‘ but we like not the look of it. Love of rice may ruin us, as the traveller 
was ruined— 
** All out of longing for a golden bangle, 
The tiger, in the mud, the man did mangle.’ 


« ‘How did it happen ?” asked the pigeons. 


Whereupon Speckleneck at once begins to tell how it happened. 
This leads to another story by an ancient mouse. The mouse’s 
story is followed by that of a sagacious crow; the crow’s by that of 
the tortoise; and so on, reference prompting inquiry, and inquiry 
producing answer all the way on to the end of the book. The win- 
ning of friends, the parting of friends, the conduct of war, and the 
policy of peace, are in this way discussed, and we hope, with some 
diffidence, that the princes were the better for it. 

The Hitopadesa is probably as good as such a book well can be; and 
now that it is presented in so agreeable and popular a form, there 
will be a better chance of its being rated at its true value than while 
it remained hidden in the depths of Sanskrit. It is certainly the 
Father of Fables, but, quite as certainly, Mr. Arnold has described its 
paternity as much more extensive than it is. 

The Prison Chaplain: A Memoir of the Rev. John Clay, B.D., 
late Chaplain of Preston Gaol. With Selections from his Reports, 
&c. By his Son, the Rev. Watter Lowe Cray, M.A., of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillans. 1861.—We should 
not find it easy to exaggerate our sense of the sterling excellence of 
this book. It is our duty to read much which we find it impossible to 
like; much which it is equally impossible not to dislike. We have 
often had occasion to sympathize with the Grub-street parody of two 
well-known lines of a certain poem :— 


‘ Pity the sorrows of a poor Reviewer, 
Who hath much to read, and more to endure.’ 


But now and then—a dozen times in a year perhaps—we meet with 
an honest, thorough, manly, religious, and common-sense production, 
which altogether revives and refreshes us. Such is the Memoir of the 
late Chaplain of Preston Gaol; and such it is from the concurrence of 
two equally important things. Perfect qualifications on the part of 
the editor, and thorough nobleness, worth, and charm in the subject 
are, for once, found in unison. Both are full of freshness of observa- 
tion, of life, and of truth. In neither of them do we find anything 
of second-hand impressions, of mere hearsay, of Mrs. Grundy. 

At the very opening of the book we cannot but expect something 
better than usual as we look at the grave, thoughtful, and benevolent 
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portrait, and read Mr. Clay’s dedication. The latter is to the Recorder 
of Birmingham, and in these words: ‘ Dear Sir, I dedicate this book 
‘to you reverently, because you are a front-rank Soldier in that Holy 
‘ War against sin and ignorance in which my father spent and lost his 
‘life.’ We fancy there is the ring of true metal in such words, and 
are not disappointed by the brief and simple preface which follows. 
The writer found that a mere editing of his father’s papers would not 
accomplish the end desired, and after sufficient consideration, he became 
convinced that such end would be best secured by combining in one 
volume an account of father’s life and his invaluable labours, with 
a historical sketch of that penal system to which he so heroically sacri- 
ficed both. 

The late Mr. Clay was born in 1796. He was trained for commer- 
cial pursuits: was early distinguished formechanical skill and fondness 
for athletic sports ; lived the various sort of life which might be ex- 
pected from talents so versatile; and when about twenty-four years 
old, was diverted from commerce by the failure of two successive 
firms in which he had held situations. Shortly after these disappoint- 
ments, he was led to seek the ministry of the English Church, and 
became chaplain of Preston Gaol. This was in 1821. Neither his 
occupations, his tastes, nor his convictions would allow him to identify 
himself with any of the three great parties into which the Church of 
England was then, and continues still to be divided. He might have 
obtained more popularity among his clerical brethren if his creed had 
been less catholic, and if he had not so uniformly evinced his belief 
that the Church of Christ was of much greater consequence to the 
world than the Church by law established. But it is in 1821—with all 
his powers ripe for a fuller development, with little learning in theology, 
but with a heart full of love and zeal for his work—that we find him 
installed in his chaplaincy at Preston. He first mastered its routine, 
and then revolutionized its character. Nearly up to that time a gaol 
chaplaincy was accounted the lowest and meanest office which a clergy- 
man could occupy. Fifty years before that, such situations had to go 
almost a-begging, and were rarely taken but by the least reputable 
members of the profession. The Chaplain of Newgate himself, the 
best paid of all, might be bibulous, card-playing, punch-compounding, 
dun-attracting, and idle to almost any extent he liked. Foulness and 
abominations— human, bestial, and material—were to be found in super- 
abundance in every prison in the country, and an aversion to situations 
involving immediate contact with them was not, perhaps, altogether 
inexplicable. Then was performed the great work of John Howard. 
Worthy disciples followed impari passu in his steps, and at least the 
material interior of gaols had undergone important and necessary im- 
provements. Into a description of the general state of prison discipline 
in England as it was during about the first quarter of the present 
century, we need not enter. We wish, however, that it were more 
widely known, and we fear that many warm panegyrists know a good 
deal less than they ought to know of the facts which Howard and 
Hanway, Bentham, Mrs. Fry, Sarah Martin, Sir Thomas. Fowell 
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Buxton, and others their coadjutors, so faithfully ascertained, so 
courageously published, and so nobly changed. 

Mr. Clay’s appointment at Preston had taken place under the new 
Gaol Act. He devoted himself to his duties with heart and soul and 
strength. He found himself face to face with enormous difficulties— 
difficulties that sometimes went near to crush the very heart out of 
him—and was obliged to battle at the same time with innumerable 
petty annoyances. The latter were a weary discipline for his patience, 
and the former called out his extraordinary powers of endurance. For 
twenty long years, we learn, ‘his letters and journals form a record of 
‘disappointing failures, of futile attempts to counteract the evils of a 
‘system radically and hopelessly pernicious, and of sickening wrangles 
‘constantly produced by his efforts to suppress even petty abuses. The 
‘difficulty of the task at last fully evoked the peculiar pertinacity of 
‘his character, while the growing sense of the importance of his office 
‘and of the special opportunities it presented (or would present under 
‘happier circumstances) of saving souls alive, created a spirit of devo- 
‘tion which never flagged till his health was completely broken down 
‘by the long continuance of his labours.’ 

The miserably inefficient internal discipline of the prison Mr. Clay 
found to be amongst his most serious obstacles. His ministrations in 
the cell or the chapel were instantly undone by the license of ‘the 
yard.’ Thieving, swearing, gambling, sparring, smoking, were indulged 
in by the prisoners with complete impunity, while the secret profligacy 
underlying these more open vices was almost literally unbounded. 
What could the chaplain do? He knew that in the case of Preston 
Gaol, at least, cleanliness must precede godliness, and here, accordingly, 
is some part of what he did. 


‘To toil and moil, here a little and there a little, to make the gaol 
more wholesome and cleanly, was his first undertaking. To provide 
the prisoners with water enough to wash with (a bucketful in the 
morning for each yard was the previous allowance) ; to enforce habits 
of cleanliness; to ventilate crowded work-rooms; to drain water- 
soaked cells; to wash filthy prisoners on their admission, and fumigate 
their clothes; to establish clothing stores—for prisoners often came in 
and went out half-naked and bare-foot, and the mothers of prison-born 
babies had to wrap them in their own rags: on such matters as these 
his first and freshest energies were spent. At the same time, he set 
himself, by quick vigilance and prompt punishment, to improve the 
discipline. Fighting, gaming, pocket-picking, and swearing he suc- 
ceeded in checking to some extent, and he strove hard to restrain the 
pernicious intercourse which was freely permitted between prisoners and 
visitors.’—p. 111. 


But we should need the whole space of our Epilogue were we to 
attempt to give anything like a sketch of this admirable life. Suffice 
it that Mr. Clay laboured in his chaplaincy for thirty-seven years, 
always indefatigable, sometimes victorious. Many a poor felon blessed 


the day he came under his care. Nothing that a singularly fresh and 
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inventive mind could suggest as likely to be useful was neglected. He 
studied to make religion a real gospel to his ‘poor fellows.’ Truly, 
few men have so well earned the legend which now marks his resting- 
place :—‘ They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the fir- 
‘mament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
‘ever and ever.’ 

We heartily commend this volume to all classes of our readers, and 
are only sorry not to present more of its contents. There are some 
things in it to be dissented from, but infinitely more to be imitated 
and admired. The construction of it—the building up together a 
history of Mr. Clay’s life with a sketch of our penal system—makes 
the book rather less easy reading, perhaps, but certainly adds greatly 
to its value. The chaplain of Preston gaol had long been known to 
most of us by his noble works and his well-earned fame; and it is now 
no small consolation that he has been brought nearer to us by these 
Memoirs, and that we possess in so convenient a form so excellent and 
useful a record of his life. 

Lectures on Colonization and Colonies: Delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By Herman Merivare, A.M., Professor of 
Political Economy. London: Longmans. 1861.—These lectures 
were delivered before the University of Oxford in the years 1839, 
1840, 1841, and were then printed in compliance with the conditions 
on which the Chair of Political Economy is held. Professor Merivale 
has recently been induced to issue them in a new edition, and has taken 
the opportunity thus afforded of revising some speculations which he 
now deems erroneous, of recanting some opinions which he has come to 
think untenable, and of strengthening those leading principles of admin- 
istrative and commercial policy which he has seen no reason to modify. 
He has also added some valuable appendices containing the latest re- 
turns of statistics bearing on his subject, and presenting at one glance 
many items of scattered and highly important information. 

The division of the work we regard as eminently lucid and admi- 
rable. It consists of three parts. The first gives an ‘ Historical 
Account of the Progress of the Colonies of Modern Europe,’ and 
gathers up into one connected view the various elements necessary to 
a general comprehension of the whole. We have, first, some account 
of the colonies of Spain in Continental America up to the period of 
their independence, and then of the Spanish colonies in the West 
Indies. This is followed by particulars respecting the colonies of the 
French, the Portuguese, and the Dutch ; and when we have considered 
their present condition as well as their growth and changes, we find 
ourselves possessed of facts and principles by which we may anticipate 
their probable future, as well as more completely comprehend the why 
aud wherefore of their present. The next step is toa cursory but not 
hasty sketch of British colonization. This of course carries us back 
to the period when the United States were a British possession, and 
involves some discussion of the motives and principles of the War of 
Independence. Gradually descending thence, we come at length to 
our own times, with our possessions in Canada, Africa, and Australia. 
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It will thus be seen that we have in this first part, consisting of only 
four lectures and 136 pages, a large extent of subject-matter surveyed, 
and though it was unavoidable that much of it should be glanced at 
rather than fathomed, the whole is anything but superficial. It pre- 
sents a good and sufficiently detailed account of what it professes to 
discuss, and conveys a fuller and better connected series of facts and 
— on British colonization than is to be found in any other work we 
w of. 

Part IT. is a discussion of that very difficult and intricate subject— 
The Economical Effects of Colonization on the Parent State; and 
Part III. treats of the Progress of Wealth and Society in the Colonies. 
It is impossible to our limits to enter into any account or criticism of 
the doctrines advanced under these two most important divisions. 
We cannot but mention, however, that with one thing we have been 
somewhat amused and almost surprised—namely, the calm and un- 
questioning assumption of the importance to the religious and even 
the political welfare of a colony, of something in the way of an 
Established Church! 

It may suffice as a very respectful recommendation of the volume, 
to say that no student of political economy can afford to be ignorant 
of it. It is clear in arrangement, perspicuous and masculine in style, 
replete with information, careful and logical in deduction. It furnishes 
a successful refutation of sundry fallacies as to this chief of social 
sciences, and propounds various doctrines which the events and pro- 
gress of the twenty years that have elapsed since the first publication of 
the lectures, have done much to illustrate and sustain. 

The Lost Tribes and the Saxons of the East and of the West ; with 
New Views of Buddhism, and Translations of Rock-Records in India. 
By Gzoree Moors, M.D., &. London: Longmans, 1861.—Doctor 
Moore hopes that he has in the above work successfully traced Bud- 
dhism to an Israelitish origin, and considers that by so doing he con- 
tributes to the identification of the ten lost tribes. Where those tribes 
actually are he does not pretend to have found, and is not sure they 
ever can be found ; ‘ but that their influence, position, and transforma- 
‘tions may be indicated, though, as a nation, they may be no longer 
‘distinguished, will be shown in this volume.’ He endeavours, ac- 
cordingly, to follow out sundry traces of their dispersion, and having 
done so, he thinks that he and his readers are in a better position for 
considering ‘ what connexion can be discovered between that event [the 
‘ dispersion], the religious system of Buddhism, and the formation of 
‘the Saxon and Gothic nations ’—p. 16. 

As a guide in the very intricate inquiries which must precede the 
investigation of this connexion, the author takes the prophecies of 
Ezekiel. What are ordinarily regarded as subordinate parts of that 
prophet’s visions, are found by Dr. Moore to be not less significant 
than those which are assumed to be essential and fundamental. Thus, 
for example, fire has colour; and when the prophet speaks of fire, 
there is an intimation of something special and independent in the 
known colour of the element, as well as in the mention of the element 
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itself. What that intimation may be we have not quite made out, nor 
has Dr. Moore felt it needful to explain. He also omits to anticipate 
the objection, that we should on this hypothesis need a criterion 
enabling us to judge in the other instances in which the word fire is 
used, whether the prophetic intimation is necessarily combined in the 
duality of both colour and element, or in the element alone, or in the 
colour alone, or in fractional proportions of each. Such cavils are 
pe of attention, though they admit of explanation, for the 
act is— 


‘ With the significance of colour the readers of the Bible in general 
are, unfortunately, very little acquainted, and hence they lose very 
much of the beautiful truth so frequently expressed by it. The sym- 
bolical meaning of colours and of their combinations were comparatively 
well understood by the ancients; and, even in the Middle Ages, this 
variety of symbolism was in some degree preserved amongst us, though 
now the cloud of the dark ages, without its Iris, seems to have set- 
tled down on the colleges of heraldry, and we look in vain to the 
learned in coats-of-arms to tell us what they mean by the colours, 
yet so religiously preserved in their distinctness by the emblazoners 
of shields and crests.’—pp. 22, 23. 


Having treated, however, of Ezekiel’s warnings t6 the tribes, and of 
their dispersion, the author devotes his third chapter to the question, 
‘ How, and where did they go?’ In answer, we are assured that they 
were ‘borne, as on the wings of the wind, to every part of the habit- 
able globe.’ No wonder, then, that some writers have found members 
of the lost tribes, if not the whole ten bodily, in the Indians whom 
Cortes slaughtered in Mexico; among the barbarians of Malabar; in 
Anglo-Saxon England. It is not unreasonable that a strong claim 
should have been preferred on the part of the Affghans, nor that more 


. than a little should be urged in favour of the Hindoos. Abyssinia 


also, our author reminds us, ‘is said to possess some of them, and even 
‘Central Africa is not without evidence of their presence. In short, 
‘the learned have discovered Israelitish influence in every land, from 
‘China to Peru. What is our inference? Why, that there is truth 
‘in that prophecy which said that Israel should be sown among the 
‘nations, swallowed up, and yet not lost.—(Hos. viii. 8.)’ 

With regard to the claims of England to this pre-eminent distine- 
tion, Dr. Moore is, if possible, a little more certain than of the fact of 
his own existence. His reasoning runs thus: There were, many ages 
since, undoubted migrations of Scythian barbarians westward. To 
these Scythians (Massagete) the Sacw were near neighbours. It 
cannot be questioned that the most intimate alliance subsisted between 
them. Now, these Sace were Israelites—as genuinely Jewish as 
Moses or St. Paul. ‘How do we know that?’ you ask. Why, it is 
clear from their very name, Sace. For what is Sace but a modifica- 
tion of the Hebrew word, Isaac ? in which, as every scholar knows, the 
initial, I, is merely a euphonistic compliment to western ears. This, 
then, is clear. But, more: Who are the people dwelling on the banks 
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of the Chebar, records of whom have been translated by Rawlinson ? 
They are Sucki, Soki, or Saaki. Now, that is a name which might 
well be applied to Jews ;—not a doubt of it; for you may derive it 
either from TW or from “JfT¥, at your pleasure, and it does not matter 
which, as— 


‘In the first case it would mean a people poured from one place into 
another ; and in the second, it would be but the appropriate patro- 
nymic, in short, which Amos applies to them; namely, sons of Isaac: 
hence, perhaps, Sakhi = Saxons.’—p. 74. 


It needs no prophet to affirm that he will be a bold man who 
ventures to assail so infrangible and luminous a Sorites. A little later, 
Dr. Moore seems to overcome all the weak scruples which induced 
him to write ‘hence, perhaps, Sakhi=Saxons,’ and then assuming 
it as established, that the Sace are the sons of Isaac, and that Saxons 
and Sace are only different forms of the same word; and having 
further shown that Sacw and Sucki, Soki, or Saaki, are equivalents, 
and that these last dwell on the banks of the Chebar, the author finds 
his task become beautifully simple and limited. All that remains to 
him is the investigating ‘of such evidences as we may be able to 
discover of the connexion of Jsrael, under another name, alike with 
Scythia, India, and England.’—p. 79. Various learning and unusual 
powers of deduction are forthwith devoted to this task—a task, whose 
prosecution has been merely ‘an occasional diversion from the pressure 
of severer demands upon the mind’—(preface) ; the author seems satis- 
fied with the result, but we cannot help being here and there very 
sceptical about it. 

Memoirs of an Unknown Life. Edinburgh: Alexander Strahan and 
Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1861.—These Memoirs 
were originally published in Good Words. They need no higher praise 
than our saying that they are worthy of this reproduction. They 
cannot be read without interest or profit. We should have been glad 
to quote from them sundry passages we have marked, and to give 
some account of what the memoirs are about, but that we are without 
the requisite space. 

Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England. By AGnes STRICKLAND, 
Author of the Lives of the Queens of England, &. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1861.—The three bachelor kings of England 
were William Rufus, Edward the Fifth, and Edward the Sixth. Miss 
Strickland gives pleasant and very readable sketches of each of them, 
and takes care to chronicle sundry particulars which give character or 
importance to the several epochs in which they lived. Perhaps 
historical impartiality is the last thing to be expected from a woman. 
She must either forgive altogether what ought to be reprobated and 
execrated, or must pronounce an anathema without due considera- _ 
tion of the counter pleas. This defect we continue to find in Miss 
Strickland. If the reader will remember it, he may read her books 
with advantage as well as entertainment, and, forgetting it, he will be 
pleasantly charmed into an historical partisan. 
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Miss Gwynne of Woodford. By Gartu Rivers. Two Volumes. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1861.—Miss Gwynne of Wood- 
Jord is the production of a woman of true genius. It is one of the 
most admirable and charming stories we have read for many a day. 
It is true to nature, faithful to facts, marked by a deep and healthful 
piety, and, in its description of the working of human passions, makes 
one think with pain of the only way in which such knowledge can 
have been gained. We shall be glad when Garth Rivers writes again. 

Baby Bianca ; or, The Venetians. By Mrs. Richarp VALENTINE, 
Author of ‘ Beatrice,’ ‘ Kirkholm Priory,’ &. London: Parker, Son, 
and Bourn. 1861.—The scene of this story is laid first in Lombardy 
as it was at the close of the struggle between Germany and France, 
and then in England as it was when London Bridge was a street of 
houses, and the justice of Henry VIII. decked its posterns with 
traitors’ heads. The whole is a series of graphic word-pictures. There 
are delicate touches of refinement and true feeling, and strong lines 
indicating warm appreciation of what is good, and brave, and pure. 
We find in Baby Bianca no morbid sentiment, and nothing so faulty 
as the name. It is a narrative which, though not without some com- 
plication of plot, is full of interest and simplicity in the unfolding, 
and which cannot fail to be interesting, to our younger readers espe- 
cially. For an account of the story proper, we are without space. 

Pictures of Old England. By Dr. Pavut. Trans- 
lated, with the author’s sanction, by E. C. Orre. Macmillan.— 
It cannot, we think, be said that foreigners who have written on our 
history have received hard measure at our hands. Such as have 
written with a fair measure of honesty and ability have rarely been 
underrated—the tendency, indeed, has generally been the other way. 
Faults which would not have been borne with in an English writer 
are passed over lightly in them, and what has been valuable has been 
deemed especially so as coming from such a source. The place which 
Lappenberg, Pauli, and Guizot have acquired in our historical lite- 
rature is honourable to the good feeling of Englishmen, and is no 
doubt a tribute due, upon the whole, to the services of those writers. 
Dr. Pauli has been long engaged in writing a continuation to Lappen- 
berg’s History of England, and the volume before us consists of a 
series of sketches selected from that work. The following are the 
topics which form a series of chapters :—Canterbury, and the Worship 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket-—Monks and Mendicant Friars—The Parlia- 
ment in the Fourteenth Century—England’s earliest Relations to 
Austria and Prussia—The Emperor Louis IV. and King Edward ITI. 
—The Hanseatic Steel-yard in London—The Poets Gower and 
Chaucer—John Wiclif—King Henry V. and King Sigismund—The 
Maid of Orleans—Duke Humphry of Gloucester—London in the Middle 
Ages. lt is an instructive and interesting volume; we only regret 
the translator has not given the authorities along with the text, as in 
the original work. It was thought probably that this would have 
given a heavy appearance to the volume, and in literature now-a-days 
everything must be done, it seems, in the Sixpenny-Magazine style. 
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Cromwell's Protest against the Persecution of the Waldenses—We 
have recently seen a picture to which this name is given, from a pencil 
not hitherto known in this walk of art—and a truly admirable per- 
formance it is. In this first, and at the same time singularly ripe, 
production of his power as an historical painter, Mr. Philip Westcott 
represents Cromwell in council, delivering his instructions to Mr. 
Samuel Morland, when despatching him to the Court of Turin and to 
the valleys of Piedmont as the distributor of the funds raised in 
England for the benefit of the sufferers in those districts. The figures 
in the piece are Cromwell, Fleetwood, Secretary Thurloe, Milton, 
Andrew Marvel, General Lambert, Colonel Desborough, Ashley Cooper, 
Colonel Montagu, and Lady Elizabeth Claypole. The scene is an 
apartment in Hampton Court, with the arms of Wolsey and Bluff 
‘Harry on the glass window. Every detail of the picture is exceedingly 
well executed, and the general conception is elevated and masterly. 
Cromwell is seated at the table addressing Morland. He is not ex- 
hibited in the broad, loose, and extravagant costume commonly, and 
for the most part erroneously, assigned to him by artists, but in a suit 
of black velvet, such as he often wore when Protector. His attitude 
and expression are calm and subdued, probably from a recent failure of 
health, which was soon to become much more serious. The blind 
Milton is seated next to him. Andrew Marvel is near the great bard, 
to assist him in his secretariat duties. The figure of ‘“leetwood, 
standing at the back of Lady Claypole’s chair, seen at v le length 
in front of the group, is itself a picture. Secretary Thur. e, who has 
had much to do with this business as a statesman, is making note of 
the words which fall from the lips of the Protector, and the piety of 
the daughter of the great chief is still more deeply interested in what 
is passing. We have seen the early pictures of men who have become 
great as historical painters, but we have not seen in any such pictures 
the same amount of ‘calm strength in conception, or of maturity and 
apparent ease in the finishing. It shows no trace of mending or after- 
thought. To create such a picture at all was a great thing, but to 
create it with so little appearance of effort was much more. Our 
readers, we trust, will soon become familiar with it through the aid of 
the engraver, if not otherwise ; for the artist has found a purchaser, 
and what the engraver can do to give a faithful rendering and a wider 
influence to this fruit of his genius, will be done. 

The history of the wrongs done to the people who dwelt in the 
valleys of Piedmont is a touching story. In 1653, the Duke of Savoy, 
then sovereign, confirmed them in possession of their hereditary pos- 
sessions and privileges. But attempts were made to convert them, and 
on the failure of those efforts, the Duke began to question their right 
to portions of the territory occupied by them. The Waldenses were 
not to be heard in their own defence, and a judge, who was the creature 
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of the Court of Turin, gave a decision against them. To their amaze- 
ment and dismay, on the 25th of January, 1655, this decision was 
published as about to be enforced against them. Such as were pre- 
pared to become Catholics might remain unmolested, but the rest, 
without regard to age or sex, were to depart within three days on pain 
of death. The people who were still left in possession of their homes 
sympathized with those who had become exiles. Conferences took place 
between them, which were denounced as seditious, and six regiments 
were sent to quarter themselves through the valleys of the sympa- 
thizers—three of those regiments being Irish—pitiless men, who had 
been banished their country for the part they had taken in the Irish 
massacre. At first the people fled from their dwellings, but on the most 
solemn promises of safety the majority were induced to return. Within 
a few days the soldiers made occasion of quarrel, and the revolting 
butcheries took place which are so well known to history. Here is 
Milton’s picture of what followed :— 


‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones. 

Forget not: in thy book record their groans, 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll’d 
Mother and infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow, 
A hundredfold, who, having learned thy way; 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.’ 


On the day that brought confirmation of this sad news, the terms 
of peace between England and France were to have been signed. 
But these tidings change the face of affairs. Peace with France is of 
value, because it means humiliation to Spain; and Spain, in men’s 
thoughts, was still the soul of Romanism, and of all bad government. 
Cromwell, however, will accept friendship from no Power that will not 
aid him in seeking a redress of this great wrong and outrage. He 
sends dispatches on this matter to the Cantons of Switzerland, to the 
United Provinces, to Sweden, to Denmark, and, above all, to the King 
of France, and to his great minister, the Cardinal Mazarin. To the 
Duke of Savoy the Protector writes with his own hand ; and in the 
picture the moment seized by the artist is when Cromwell is to be 
understood as addressing the persecutors in these memorable words ; 
‘I am pained with grief at the news of the sufferings of your people— 
‘being united to them, not only by the common ties of humanity, but 
‘by the profession of the same faith. I am bound, therefore, to regard 
‘them as brethren ; their miserable condition is enough to raise com- 
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‘passion in the most barbarous minds, and I should think myself 
‘wanting in my duty to God and to common charity were I to be 
‘ satisfied with pitying them only, without exerting myself to the ut- 
* most of my ability in their behalf.’ Concerning the deep sincerity 
of Cromwell in this proceeding, no sober man can have a doubt. It 
was not a small matter to brave the loss of an alliance with France, 
and a possible war at the same time with the two great Powers of 
Europe. But that the Protector did, rather than be silent or still 
when the weak were thus trodden down by the strong, and when 
Protestant blood implored in such tones that a check might be given 
to Romish intolerance. 


SCIENCE, 


Creation in Plan and in Progress: being an Essay on the First 
Chapter of Genesis. By the Rev. James Cuatiis, M.A., F.RS., &. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1861.—The Essays and Reviews have 
certainly done much good, whatever amount of harm they may have 
inflicted. The host of replies they have already elicited must satisfy 
every one that Christianity has nothing to fear in the present age even 
from men who work by sap and mine, and who profess to repair a 
shaken edifice by placing barrels of gunpowder beneath its walls. 
Here is a little treatise by a Cambridge Professor of considerable note 
in the scientific world, which must rank as one of the ablest and best- 
tempered expositions of the controversy, so far as Mr. Godwin’s article 
is concerned, which have appeared. Instead, however, of adhering to 
his original purpose of simply answering that essay, the author has 
been drawn into a wider discussion of the Mosaic cosmogony ; and 
having adopted a theory of interpretation which he thinks will remove 
various difficulties from the scriptural narrative, the book is entitled to 
the honours of an independent, and not of a mere subsidiary pro- 
duction. 

Before a building can be erected a plan must be prepared, or at 
least a scheme conceived. Such, it is presumed, would be the case 
with the universe: the design would exist in the Almighty mind 
antecedently to the execution. Granting this, may not the Mosaic 
account of the creation be a description, not of the actual forma- 
tion of the world, but of the project as it stood before it was carried 
into completion? Instead of cosmical scenes which seem to be trans- 
acting beneath our eyes, does not the sacred writer simply introduce 
us to the sketches—rough draughts we may call them—of the heavens 
and earth which were afterwards realized in all their magnificence ? 
It has frequently been remarked that the character of the Mosaic nar- 
rative appears to undergo a change in the early part of the second 
chapter. Mr. Godwin explains this upon the supposition that there 
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are two distinct accounts. Professor Challis assumes that the one— 
BiBdog yevécewes obpavod cai yijc—is a description of creation as it 
was in plan and not in progress; whilst the other, commencing at the 
Ath verse (chap. ii.), is the opening of the real historic story. The tran- 
sitional words, especially as given in the Septuagint, are certainly re- 
markable: ‘This is the book of the generation of heaven and earth at 
‘the time it took place ; in the day the Lord God made the heaven and 
‘the earth, and every plant of the field before it was on the earth, 
‘and every herb of the field before it grew ; for the Lord God did not 
‘send rain upon the earth, and there was not a man to till the 
ground.’ 

Now Mr. Challis believes, that by adopting this view, and accepting 
the first chapter as descriptive of a scheme and not of a work, certain 
points of disagreement which have been suggested between the state- 
ments of Scripture and the discoveries of science will entirely vanish. 
For instance, the Bible appears to tell us that ‘ herbs and fruit-bearing 
‘ trees came simultaneously into existence at a certain epoch ; then two 
‘ages after [the days being considered to be ages], reptile and winged 
‘ animals and fishes ; and after another age, quadrupeds. It is a natural 
‘inference from these statements that there were no animals between 
‘ the first and second of these epochs, and no quadrupeds between the 
‘second and the third. Whereas, according to geology, fishes appeared 
‘a little before the close of the Silurian system, and therefore long 
‘before the coal formations ; and reptiles began to appear a little before 
‘the close of the old red sandstone ; and therefore still previously to the 
‘same epoch. Birds are not found to be contemporary with reptiles, 
‘and the remains of quadrupeds occur in deposits earlier than the Ter- 
‘tiary. Also plants have been discovered of as early a date as the old 
‘red sandstone, and fruit-bearing trees do not belong to the carboni- 
‘ferous period.’ If, however, instead of reading the first chapter of 
Genesis as a narrative of facts, we read it as an outline of the creative 
scheme, the learned Professor is of opinion that this apparent dis- 
crepancy will disappear. For, in drawing up a programme of creation, 
we could only expect that the most prominent features of the work 
would be noted. The several stages would be indicated, not by their 
dim beginnings, but by their fullest and most characteristic develop- 
ments. If the world’s Flora is mentioned in such a scheme, may we 
not assume that it would be brought in at the period when vegetation 
would be in its highest flush, and not at any earlier epoch when plants 
might be but scantily produced? For ‘ an antecedently conceived plan 
‘must apply in an especial manner to the maximum operation, other- 
‘ wise it is not sufficiently comprehensive of all conditions.’ 

Now, we must confess that we do not see what is gained by the 
distinction which Professor Challis endeavours to establish. To 
draw up the plan of a campaign is one thing, to put that cam- 
paign on record after it has become an accomplished fact, is cer- 
tainly another. But the reason is obvious: the execution in the field 
never corresponds exactly with the design in the cabinet. Carnot 
might plan battles and sieges in his bureau, but the generals who had 
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to turn them into history found it necessary to go to work in their 
own peculiar way. Now, that there should have been any departure 
from the scheme of creation as originally sketched, none of us can 
imagine ; and if no such departure occurred, why should an account of 
the Almighty’s project differ from an account of his performance? If 
an architect’s design for a building is carried into literal execution, it 
would be superfluous to assert that his drawings, made before the 
edifice was erected, must tally in all particulars with those which he 
might afterwards make from the edifice itself. 

But even if there were any magic in the substitution of a ‘scheme’ 
for a ‘narrative,’ we are afraid that the language of the Mosaic writer 
will not justify this change. The style is strictly historic. Events 
are recounted as if they had actually transpired. The march of the 
annalist from fact to fact, and from era to era, is as distinctly expressed 
as it is in any human composition, or in any other portion of Scripture 
itself. Whatever construction may be put upon the relation—whether 
we look upon it as a vision, a reversed prophecy, or otherwise—we can 
scarcely. treat it as an exposition of things in futuro; but even if this 
mode of interpretation could be legitimately adopted, we do not see 
why the account should not fit the facts of geology as much in the 
one case as in the other. The assumption that the narrative in the 
first chapter is ‘ different in kind’ from that of the second (reckoning 
from verse 6), seems to rest upon certain repetitions of events and 
apparent variations of statement. But making due allowance for 
Oriental forms of expression, we do not perceive that there is anything 
which compels us to admit a change either of pen or of purpose. Facts 
previously alleged are afterwards expanded, but not contradicted. Take 
an illustration from the second chapter itself. In the 8th verse we are 
told that the ‘ Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden, and there 
he put the man whom he had formed.’ In the 15th verse we learn ‘ that 
‘the Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden of Eden, to 
‘dress and to keep it.’ We presume no one will say that a new nar- 
rative has commenced somewhere between the 8th and 15th verses, 
_ that two different writers are at work, or that the accounts belong to a 
different class of composition? The latter passage simply explains the 
object for which Adam was stationed in Paradise. So it would be pre- 
sumptuous to assert that there was anything hostile in sentiment or 
alien in authorship between the 8th and 9th verse of the same chapter, 
because the creation of man is mentioned in the former, whilst the 
latter refers to the development of trees, which, as we know, were pre- 
cedent in order of production. Transferring this internal test (as we 
may call it) from parts of the sacred story, which are admitted to be 
similar ‘in kind’ to others which are supposed to be ‘ different in kind,’ 
we do not think it necessary to draw any line of distinction between the 
first chapter and the second, because (for example) the creation of ani- 
mals is alluded to in both, the object of the latter account being to tell 
us how Adam conferred names upon the brute races (verses 19, 20). 
Nor is it to be supposed that there is any want of unity either of pur- 
pose or of composition between the two chapters, because the mode in 
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which woman was formed is related in the second long after she had 
been introduced upon the stage of existence in the first. 

Fortunately (as we conceive) the difficulties which Professor 
Challis seeks to obviate by this ingenious construction are neither 
numerous nor oppressive. They have been repeatedly propounded, 
and explanations more or less satisfactory have been as repeatedly 
suggested. 

This volume, too, contains a comparison of the six days’ work, as 
set forth in Scripture, with the stages of progress indicated by geology 
and modern seience. There are also disquisitions on the meaning of 
the statement that man was formed in the image of God—on the 
existence of evil before the advent of intelligent creatures—on the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath—and on the causes of the mistrust which 
prevails amongst a certain class of thinkers respecting the sacred 
writings. We are not prepared to follow the Professor in all his con- 
clusions—as, for instance, where he maintains that the grant of every 
herb and every tree for food (Gen. i. 29) cannot be understood in a 
physical sense, because all vegetables are not consumable ; consequently, 
an esoteric meaning must be extracted from the passage—namely, that 
the employment of such plants signifies the acquisition of knowledge. 
Permitting Scripture to interpret itself, we find that when animals 
were given to the postdiluvians for food, ‘even as the green herb’ 
(Genesis, ix. 2, 3, 4), the context is such as can leave but little doubt 
that the natural meaning is the correct meaning; for men were en- 
joined in the same breath not to eat ‘flesh with the life thereof, which 
is the blood thereof.’ 

We cannot part from this valuable and suggestive treatise without 
applauding the philosophical spirit in which it is written. Though 
necessarily partaking in some degree of a controversial character, it is 
singularly temperate in its tone, and utterly free from the animadver- 
sions which are so often substituted for sound arguments. Indeed, 
the obnoxious essayist is never mentioned except in a quiet sidelong 
way, which would certainly huff any writer who was at all combatively 
inclined. To the public generally, but especially to those whose con- 
fidence in the Biblical narrative may have been darkened by the 
sophistries of the ‘ Reviewers’—for cloud after cloud passes over the 
Sun of Revelation, but cannot tarry—it will be satisfactory to learn 
that, in the opinion of one who has gone deeply into the subject, and 
whose philosophical acquirements entitle him to speak with weight, 
‘Scripture and modern science, so far from being irreconcileable, appear 
‘to throw light upon each other.’ ‘It is not an unfavourable symp- 
‘tom,’ he adds, ‘ that the minds of many in these times begin to crave 
‘for more perfect knowledge. And if this dissatisfaction should have 
‘ arisen from the contact of the Scriptures with physical science, there 
‘is nothing in this circumstance which those need fear who have no 
‘reason to fear the truth. It is not truth, but error, that receives 
‘detriment by being submitted to tests. So far from the science of 
‘nature being in antagonism with Scriptural truth, it may prove to be 
‘its handmaid, prepared to render help at an appointed season. And 
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_ *this it may do, not so much by direct influence, as by the indications 
‘it gives of the principles to be applied in searching after God’s truth 
‘of whatever kind it may be, and of the spirit in which such inquiry 
‘is to be made.’ 

Bush Wanderings of a Naturalist: or, Notes on the Field Sports 
and Fauna of Australia Felix. By an O~p Busnman. London: 
Routledge and Co. 1861.—A book which contains much information 
respecting the kangaroos, opossums, water-moles, birds, snakes, and 
other interesting or disgusting animals for which Australia is re- 
nowned. It has no pretensions to artistic dignity, being written by 
aman who is apparently more conversant with the fowling-piece than 
the pen. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Doctrine of Atonement by the Son of God. By Henry Sotty. 
Whitfield—Mr. Solly describes himself as ‘ Minister of the English 
Presbyterian Chapel, Lancaster.’ He objects to be called a ‘ Unitarian,’ 
but, at the same time, he is not, in the commonly understood sense, a 
Trinitarian. His volume is significant of the change which is taking 
place, and of the great varieties of opinion which exist, within a small 
space, in the Unitarian body. Mr. Solly not only believes in the 

re-existence of Christ, but insists that He should be regarded as being, 
in a sense peculiar to Himself, of one substance, or nature, with the 
Father. The Father alone, however, is properly God, and the one 
object of worship in the religious sense: while the Holy Ghost is 
merely that influence of the holy which is united with, or rather 
common to, the Father and the Son, and which unites all believers to 
both, as it unites both to each other. Christ’s life of self-sacrifice is 
acceptable to God, as the homage of the human to the divine ; but his 
atonement consists simply in what He does to soften man’s heart, and 
to atone him, or reconcile him to God. The ground of forgiveness 
is the penitence of the sinner, not any satisfaction for sin made by 
Christ. Justification by faith is, of course, a legal fiction and the 
received doctrines concerning the personality and work of the Holy 
Spirit, are doctrines which have come from tradition, not from the 
Scriptures. But Christ’s nature. is not only incomprehensibly divine, 
his powers, and his presence in relation to the church and the world, 
are incomprehensible, so that it is good to suppose Him always near, 
always helpful, and to regard Him as the proper object of prayer. The 
work which presents this scheme of doctrine is dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Professor Scott, of Owen’s College, Manchester, to whom the 
author professes himself specially indebted for help in his inquiries 
after truth. It will be seen, that Mr. Solly’s creed, though a good 
way from simple Unitarianism, is also a good way from orthodoxy. 
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How far Professor Scott is to be held responsible for the writer’s con- 
clusions we do not know; but the probability seems to be, that the 
two have gone very far, if not the whole journey, together. Much as 
we might be disposed to say in the way of exception to this volume, 
we feel bound to admire the manifest sincerity, the religious feeling, 
and the moderation and candour of the writer. The man who could 
write such a book is entitled, on many grounds, to our respect. Mr. 
Solly laments, and with good reason, the coldness and inefficiency of 
modern Unitarianism, and thinks that his own system presents some- 
thing much more hopeful. But his half-way house will not be found 
tenable by thoughtful men. Modern evangelicism may need some 
purification, expansion, and elevation, but Mr. Solly must approach 
more nearly to it, or the New Testament, and man’s sense of spiritual 
need, will be largely against him. What our author means by 
describing the modern Independents as less liberal than their great 
precursor, Dr. Owen, we do not quite understand. We do not talk so 
much about liberality as some of our neighbours, but we think we 
evince a great deal more. 

Ohrist the Light of the World: Biblical Studies on the First Ten 
Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. By Rupotrn Besser, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the German by M. G. Huxrasiz. T. and T. Clarke-—The 
name of Dr. Besser is new to us, but he is evidently a man of strong 
individuality. There is a quiet, simple, penetrating good sense in 
what he says, and withal a spirit of truly Christian devoutness which 
the reader must feel to be in beautiful accordance with the inspired 
teachings which seem to awaken it. The multiplication of such 
preachers must be the multiplication of that simple-hearted power 
which was so characteristic of primitive Christianity. 

The Ultimate Principle of Religious Liberty. Wood and Co.—This 
is an anonymous publication. It is not, however, a commonplace produc- 
tion. The author has brought a great deal of clear, close, and vigorous 
thinking to his topic. The argument of the writer is based on grounds 
purely philosophical, and is meant to establish the following points. 
‘In concluding the present chapter, we may reply to the question 
‘proposed at the commencement of the inquiry, What is justice 
‘in the matter of religious belief and practice ? We answer, that no- 
‘ thing short of the absence of any creed or worship prescribed, by civil 
‘authority, or of any pecuniary exaction for religious purposes, can 
‘leave intact the individual rights of the citizen. Even a simple 
‘ official declaration in favour of certain views or forms would be an 
‘ unfair use of the prestige%of civil authority and influence, not to be 
‘tolerated by those members of the community who may dissent from 
‘the doctrine and worship proclaimed. Not even a majority of the 
‘ community have a right to set at disadvantage the creed and worship 
‘ of any other members of the commonwealth, however few in number. 
‘To do anything whatever beyond such employment of civil power as 
‘may be necessary to ensure (and this by main force if need be) to each 
‘ member of the community such liberty and privilege in the exercise of 
‘his religious convictions, and the performance of his religious duties, 
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‘as may be consistent with the enjoyment of the same privilege and 
* protection by every other subject of the Government, is an unjust use 
‘of governmental powers. To prevent one person from interfering 
‘ with another’s religious observances is a legitimate exercise of power ; 
‘but this is a very different thing from using civil force to favour the 
* system of one to the disadvantage of another, or even to favour all 
: alike (if such were possible) by positive propagation. Propagation or 
‘support, Government has no business to attempt ; even-handed protec- 
‘tion is a purely civil affair; and this alone is within its legitimate 
‘range. The civil relations authorize not more; the moral relations 
‘interdict anything beyond.’ (pp. 24, 25). What has been written in 
relation to this controversy by Locke, Warburton, Paley, Dick, Ward- 
law, Gladstone, Martineau, and Miall is examined and variously esti- 
mated, each of these writers being dealt with separately in a succession 
of chapters. The relations of human beings in families, as citizens, as 
civil rulers, and their relations to God, are all held by the writer to be 
distinct in their nature, and the nature of the relations in each case is 
said to determine the nature of the duties pertaining to them. To 
preserve these distinctions accurately demands a nice exercise of dis- 
crimination, and without avowing a concurrence in everything the 
writer has said, we can honestly say that he has brought a large 
measure of fitness to his task. e cordially commend the treatise to 
the attention of our readers. Of all the writers on this subject criticised 
by the author, there is no one who comes from his hand so much 
damaged as the Rev. James Martineau. 

Coheleth, commonly called the Book of Ecclesiastes; translated 
from the original Hebrew, with a Commentary Historical and Criti- 
cal. By Curistran D. Ginsspure. Longmans.—This volume is of 
a sort rarely issued from the English press. The thoroughness of its 
learning, and the fulness and care with which the various points 
taken up are discussed, remind us of the best days of English scholar- 
ship. The first 250 pages are occupied with an introduction, consist- 
ing of the following sections :—Title of the book, and its Signification ; 
Canonicity of the book; Importance of it; Historical. sketch of the 
exegencies of the book ; Author, Date, and Form of the book ; Exegeti- 
cal helps. Then follow the translation and commentary, and an ap- 
pendix on ancient versions. We give this brief indication of the 
character and contents of the volume; but to judge of it the reader 
must possess it and peruse it. 

Nichol’s Series of Standard Divines. Puritan Pervel. Vol. II. 
Works of Thomas Goodwin, D.D., with Memoir by Rorerr Hat- 
LEY, D.D.—This volume consists of an exposition of various passages 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and of an exposition intitled, 

_* Patience, and its Perfect Work.’ These writings are introduced by a 
memoir of Dr. Goodwin by his son, and by a supplementary memoir from 
the pen of Dr. Halley. We have read Dr. Halley’s narrative with 
much pleasure, and as to the publication, we sincerely trust that the 
enterprising publisher will be largely encouraged in his truly noble 
undertaking. The type, though not large, is beautifully clear, and 
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how so small a sum can be made to suffice for so handsome a volume 
is to us a mystery. 

The Beatitudes. By Joun S. B. Monsett, LL.D. Parker, Son, and 
Bourn.—These eight discourses on the ‘ Beatitudes’ were delivered to 
large congregations at Torquay, during the Lent of the present year. 
To the preacher the season was one of domestic sorrow and ultimate 
bereavement. We feel the influence of the circumstances under which 
these discourses were written and delivered as we read them. They 
come from an intelligent and cultivated mind, and there is a beautiful 
simplicity and spirituality of tone pervading them. When death is 
heard to be directing his steps towards our loved ones, we may well be 
thoughtful, devout—less than ever of the earth earthy. 

The Progress of Religious Thought, as illustrated in the Protestant 
Church of France. Simpkin.—This volume consists of papers trans- 
lated from various French authors on the chief religious questions of 
the day, together with an introduction by the editor, Dr. Beard, on 
the ‘Oxford Essays and Reviews.’ We had not expected Dr. Beard 
to speak of that volume as he here does. In the volume before us 
there is nothing very startling. It simply shows, what most people 
knew very well before, that there is in the Protestantism of France, 
as in our own, a considerable vein of Rationalism. Since this volume 
was published, a new move has been made by the Rationalistic party 
in that country, in the formation of a society under the title of ‘ The 
Union of Liberal Protestants,’ the design of which is to inculcate that 
congregations should cede great latitude to their teachers on points of 
theology, and should learn to content themselves with anything on 
the better side of theism. The real meaning of which, however, is— 
Give us as much heterodoxy as you please, only keep clear of ortho- 
doxy. That people should bear with Rationalism is liberality; that 
they should adhere to an evangelical creed is quite another matter. 

History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. I1I. Modern Methodism. 
By Georer Smiru, LL.D., F.S.A.—Dr. Smith has brought his His- 
tory of Methodism to a conclusion in this volume. The author has 
no doubt aimed to be impartial, and imagines that he is so; but on 
many points his judgment will be questioned by parties who have not 
been able to avow their adherence to Methodism as it is. ‘That Metho- 
dism has survived its recent trials, and is now probably in a more 
healthy state without its Dr. Bunting than it was with him, shows 
the power for good or evil which belongs to all great organizations ; 
and shows, moreover, that there must be a great deal of the true and 
useful at the base of the system. 

Palestine Lost. By Epwarp Swarne. Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder.—This is a third edition of Mr. Swaine’s carefully written ar- 
gument, intended to show that the purpose of the Messiah’s work was 
not to restore Palestine to the Jew, but to regain Paradise for man. 
If some of our millennarian friends in the Church of England would be 
induced to read this little book attentively, some of their mischievous 
illusions must, we think, begin to appear such. 
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A Voice from the Ganges. By an InpIAN OrFicer. Manwaring. 
—It is a pity that an‘ Indian Officer’ has not found something better 
to do than to be bringing together this often answered string of Infidel 
objections and misrepresentations. The author tells us in his preface 
that the great object of an jnquirer should be to distinguish between 
true and false. Did this maxim require the author to write such a 
sentence as the following ? ‘ Jesus urges strongly the necessity of good 
‘works, so directly opposing the mystical doctrines proclaimed by 
* Paul, who discarded good works altogether’ (p. 64). The stupidity or 
the dishonesty that could pen such a statement is so grotesque as to 
be amusing. But the volume abounds in things of this sort. 

Nature and Revelation. By the Rev. James Moornovss, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co.—The small volume under this title consists of four 
sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. The first 
deals with Professor Powell’s argument against miracles ; the topics 
of the remaining three are the Temptation, the Passion, and the Re- 
surrection, which are treated in reference to modern speculations on 
these subjects. The tone of the discussions is able, and, throughout, 
conservative of Scriptural truth. 

Intuitionalism: or the Insufficiency of the ‘Pure Reason’ in 
Matters of Religion—a Critique and Protest. By B. Frankianp, 
B.A. Hamilton.—The author of this publication is somewhat late in 
the field. It is directed against Mr. Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, 
and contains many just and smart observations ; but the course of the 


discussion is more rambling than it should have been as coming from 
so strenuous a supporter of the logical faculty. 
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